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S E C T. I 

HAVING now examined the "character of 
the Jewish People, and the talents of their 
Lawgiver, I come next to consider the nature of 
that Policy, which by his ministry was introduced 
amongst them. For in these two enquiries I hope to 
lay a strong and lasting foundation for the support of 
the third general proposition, That the doctrine of a 
future state of rexvards and punishments is not to b% 
found in, nor did make part of the Mosaic Dispen^ 
sation. 

We find amongst this people a Policy differing 
from all the Institutions of mankind ; in which the 
two Societies, civil and religious, were perfectly incor- 
porated, with God Almighty, as a temporal 
Governor, at the head of both. 

The peculiar administration attending so singular a 
frame of Government hath always kept it from the 
knowledge of superficial observers. Christian writers, 
by considering Judaism as a Religious policy onl}^, or 

Vol. y, B a Church; 



9 THE DIVINE LEGATION [Book V. 

a Church ; and Deists, as a Civil policy only, or a 
State ; have ran into infinite mistakes conceniing the 
reason, the nature, and the end of its laws and insti- 
tutions. ' And, on so partial a view of it, no wonder 
that neitlier have done justice to this amazing eco- 
nomy. Let us suppose, the famous picture of the 
female centaur by Zeuxis, where two different Na- 
tures were so admirably incorporated, that the passage 
fix)m one to the other, as Lucian tells us*, became 
insensible ; let us, I say, suppose this picture to have 
been placed before two competent judges, yet in such 
different points of view, that the one could see only 
the brutal^ the other the human part ; would not the 
first have thought it a beautiful horse, and the second, 
as beautiful a woman ; and would not each have given 
tiie creature supposed to be represented such functions 
as he judged proper to the species in which he ranked 
it ? But would not both of them have been mistaken ; 
and would not a sight of the whole have taught them 
to rectify their wrong judgments? as well knowing 
that the functions of such a compounded animal, 
whenever it existed, must be very different from those 
of either of the other, singly and alone- From such 
partial judges of the law therefore, little assistance 
is to be expected towards tlie discovery of its true 
nature. 

Much less are we to expect from the Jewish Doc- 
tors : who, though they still keep slieltered, as it were, 
in the ruins of this august and awful Fabric ; yet patch 

^ Triv l^i}^Mp 3^ Sar^rif yt rni KolKhims^ iSat fMoXirct at OtrlaXaci 
»l^if9 a^fd^vTf^i trt ^ iSetloi' ri f oufuf vfAircfJbop, yvvcuxo^f wxaftetKoPB 
*— ^ n fiS^H ii, f^ ii Ufficyii VMf enniarwvy %a^ avm%itrx% t^ aw 
hPfM Ty yvpotiui^ TO IwixoVf i^fAa, t^ v« »^^oi»^ fitlaCaUeca, xj 

^wdk^tm* Zeuxb, c. 6. torn. i. p. 843. Edit. Reitzii, Amst. 410, 

«743. 

it 
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it up with the same barbarity of taste, and impotetice 
of science, that the present Greeks are wont to hide 
themselves amongst the mouldering monuments of 
Attic power and politeness. Who, as our travellers 
inform us, take a beggarly pride in keeping up their 
claim to these wonders of their Ancestors magnifi-* 
cence, by white-washing the Parian marble with chalky 
arid incrusting the porphyry and granate with tiles 
and potsherds. 

But least of all shall we receive light from the 
fantastic visions of our English Cocceiam*; who 
have sublimed the crude nonsense of the Cabalists, so 
long buried in the dull amusement of picking Myste- 
ries out of letters, into a more spiritual kind of folly ; 
a quintessence well defecated from all the impurities 
of sense and meaning. 

Therefore, to understand the nature of the Jewish 
Economy, we must begin with this truth, to which . 
every page of the five books of Moses is ready to 
bear witness. That the separation of the Israelites was 
in order to preserve the doctrine ojthe unity, amidst 
an idolatrous and polytheistic World. The necessity 
of this provision shall be shewn at large hereafter f . 
At present we only desire the Deist would be so civil 
as to suppose there might possibly be a sufficient 
cause. 

But now, because it is equally true, that this sepa* 
ration was fulfilling the promise made to Abraham: 
their Father ; these men have taken occasion to re- 
present it as made for the sake of a favourite 
people:};. And then again, supposing such a partial 
distinction to be inconsistent with the divine attri- 

* The followers of Hutchinson* f In the ninth book, 

X See the first volume of the Divine Legation, 

B 2 buteS) 



4 THE DIVINE LEGATION [Book V. 

butes, have ventured to atraign the law itself of im- 
posture. 

But this representation of the fact is both unjust and 
absurd. They caijnot deny but it might be God's 
purpose, at least, that it became his goodness, to pre- 
serve the doctrine of the unity amidst an idolatrous 
world. But this (we know by the event) could never 
be effected but by a separation of one part from the 
rest. Nor could such a separation be made any 
otherwise than by bringing that part under God's pe- 
culiar protection: The consequence of which were 

GREAT TEMPORAL BLESSIN<5S. NoW aS SOmC OUG 

People must needs be Selected for this purpose, it 
seems most agreeable to our ideas of divine Wisdom, 
which commonly effects many ends by the same means, 
to make the blessings attendant on such a selection^ the 
reward of some higli exalted virtue in the progenitors 
of the chosen People. But therefore to object that 
they were chosen as favourites, is both unjust and 
absurd. The separation was made for the sake of 
Mankind in general ; though one People became the 
honoured instrument, in reward of their Forefathers* 
virtues. And this is tlie language of those very Scrip- 
tures which, as they pretend, furnish the objection. 
Where God, by the Pi^ophet Ezekiel, promises to re- 
store the Israelites, after a short dispersion through the 
Countries, to their own land, he declares this to be the 
end of their separation : " Therefore say unto the 
". house of Israel, Thus saith the Lord God, I do not 

^/ THIS FOB your SAKES, O HOUSE OF IsRAEL, 
** BUT FOR MINE HOLY NAME's SAKE, which yC 

^' have profaned among the heathen whither ye went, 
** And I will sanctify my great name which was pro- 
" faned amongst the heathen, which ye have profaned 
^^ in the midst of them ; and the heathen shall know 

" that 
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". that I am the Lord, saith the Lord God, when I 
" shall be sanctified in you before their eyes *." What 
God himself says of the people, St Paul says of 
their law: *' Wherefore thenserveth the Law? It 

" WAS ADDED BECAUSE OF TRANSGRESSIONS; till 

" the seed should come, to whom the promise was 
" madef-'' It was added^ says the Apostle- To 
what? To the patriarchal Religion of the unity :[:. 
To what end ? Because of transgressions^ i e. the 
transgressions of polytheism and idolatry ; into which, 
the rest of mankind were already absorbed, and the 
Jews at that time, hastening apace ; and from which 
there was no other means of restraining them, than 
by this ADDITION ; an addition that kept them sepa- 
rate from all otiiers, and preserved the doctrine of the 
Unity till the coming of the promised seed. 

But another thing offends the Deists : they cannot 
understand, let the end of this choice be what it 
would, why God should prefer so perverse and sottish 
a People, to all others. One reason hath been given 
already ; that it was for the sake of their Forefathers, 
and to fulfil the promise made to the Patriarchs. But 
others- are not wanting ; and those very agreeable to 
the ideas we have of infinite Wisdom ; such, for in- 
stance, as this. That the extraordinary provi- 
dence, by which they were blessed and protected, 
might become the more visible and illustrious. For 
had they been endowed with the shining qualities of 
the more polished nations, the effects of that provi-^ 
dence might have been ascribed to their own power 
or wisdom. Their impotence and inability, when left 
to themselves, is finely represented in the Prophet 
Ezekiel, by the similitude of the vine-tree : Son of 

* Ezek. xxxvi. 22, 23. t ^al. iii. i§, 

I See note [A] at the end of this Book* 

B 3 tium^ 



6 THE DIVINE LEGATION [Book V. 

wnrij what is the vine-tree more than any tree^ or than 
a branch which is amongst the trees of the forest ? 
Shall wood be taken thereof to do any work? or will 
men take a pin of it to hang any vessel thereon? — 
Therefore thus saith the Lord Gody As the vine-tree 
amongst the trees of the forestry &c. For as the 
vine, whiclv ^ith cultivation and support, is the most 
valuable of all trees, becomes the most worthless, 
when left neglected in its own natural state : so the 
Jews, who made so superior a figure under the parti- 
icular protection of God, when, for their sins, that 
protection was withdrawn, became the weakest and 
most contemptible of all tributary nations. 

The Poet Voltaire indeed has had a difterent 
revelation. " The pride of every individual amongst 
*^ the Jews (says he) is interested in believing, that it 
** was not their detestable policy, their ignorance 
f* in the arts, and their unpoliteness, which destroyed 
?• them ; but that it is God's anger which yet pursues 
f* them for their idolatries f/* This detestable 
POLICY (for so, with the free insolence of impiety, 
characteristic of these times, he calls the mosaic 
institution) was a principle of independency : this 
ignorance in the arts prevented the entrance of 
luxury ; and this unpoliteness hindered the practice of 
it. And yet parsimony, frugality, and a spirit of li- 
berty, which naturally preserve other States, all tended, 
in the ideas of this wonderful Politician, to destroy 
the Jewish. Egypt was long lost for want of a spirit 
of independency; Greece sunk by its knowledge in 
the arts ; and Rome was ruined by its politeness : yet 

• Chap. XV. yer. 3. 

t L'orgueil de chaque Juif est interesse h. croire que ce n'est 
poiDt sa DETESTABLE POLITIQUE, son ignoratice des arts, 99, 
grossieretc, qui Fa perdu ; mais qu^ c'est la colere de Dieu que le 
jpiinit. {len. ix. sur les pens^es de FascaL 

Judea 
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Judea sufiered for the want of all these causes of ^- 
struction. Is not thb more than a thousand topical 
arguments, to prove, that they were ruined by nothing 
but by their idolatries, which brought down God'i^ 
vengeance upon them ? But any contrivance will serve 
a Poet, any argument will satisfy a Freethinker, to 
keep a God and his providence at a distance. And 
that the People were as detestable as their Po* 
LiCY, the same Poet, the virtuous Voltaire assures 
us — " We do not find (says he) throughout the whole 
" annals of the Hebrew people one generous ac- 
" tion. They are utter strangers both to hospitality, 
" to beneficence, aiKl to clemency. Their sovereign-* 
" good is the practice of Usury, with all but tf^ir 
" own nation. And this disposition, tlie principle of 
'^ air baseness, is so inrooted in tlieir hearts, that 
" Umry is the constant object of the figures they em* 
" ploy in tiiat species of eloquence which is peculiar 
•* to tiiem. Their glory is to lay waste with Jire and 
" swordy such paltry villages as they were just able to 
** storm : They cut the throats of the old men and 
" childreny aiid reserve from slaughter only the mar^ 
" riagefitble virgins. They assassinate their masters 
" when they are slaves. They are incapable of par^ 
" dormg when they conquer. They are tuk foes 
«* OF all mankind*.'* 

* On ne voit dans toutes les Armales in people Hebren ancime 
action gen^reuse. Us ne connaissent m rho^ltalit6, m ]a libe- 
ralite. ni la clemence. Lear sooverain bouheur est dTexerccr 
Vusnre avec les etrangers ; et cei esprit de osure^ principe de toote 
Iachet6> est tellement euracine dans kurs cceurs^ que c'est Tob^t 
continael des figures, qu'i^s employent dans Tespete drel€>quen€e^ 
qui leur est propre. Leur gloire est de mettre ^ feu dc a sang ks 
petits villages^ dont ils peuvent s^emparen 12s egorgent les 
vieillards & les enfans; ils ne r6servent que ksfiilesniibtles; ilt 
assassineut leuj-s Maitres quand ils sont enclaves ; ils ne s&vent 
jamais pardonnerquand ils sontVainqneors; ils sont Lis £SK£« 
MIS pv 0&K&S HVMAiM. Addit a rHistGenersJe, p« 30. 

B 4 Such 



8 THE DIVINE LEGATION [Book V. 

Such is the strong colouring of our moral painter. 
He has dipt his |.>encil in sulphur to delineate with 
horns and talis, these chosen instruments of God's 
vengeance on a devoted Nation, overrun v^ith unna- 
tural LUST and brutish Idolatry; for to their de- 
struction, the murders, the rapine, and the violations 
here charged upon the Htbrtxv Peoplcj allude. For 
the rest, it is so much below all criticism, that one 
is almost ashamed to touch upon it. Otherwise, we 
might observe, that, in his rage, he hath confounded 
the character of the ancient Hebrems with that of the 
modern Jews, two people as much unlike as the an- 
cient Francs to modern Frenchmen. — We might be 
merry with tlie nonsense, of Usury s being tht object 
of their figures of eloquence^ which yet is not ujore 
ridiculous in the thought than absurd in the expression; 
his meaning, I suppose, being, that their figures of elo- 
quence are formed from, and allude to, the circum- 
stances attending their practice of Usury. 

But the affair grows more serious, as we proceed 
with our General Historian ; and we shall find that 
this unhappy People, however they may stand with 
their God^ certainly, at present, for some reason or 
other, lie under the Poet's curse. And from his un- 
common knowledge of their Usury and their eloqui^ncCj 
I should suspect, he had lately been transacting some 
money-matters with them, and had been not only out- 
witted but out-talked too into the bargain. 

As to their hatred of all mankind, (the 
chopping-block of infidelity) we have it over again, 
and more at large, in another place. " You are 
" (says he to his reader) struck with that hatred and 
*^ contempt, which all people have always entertained 
^' for the Jewish Nation. It is the unavoidable con- 
*•* sequence of their legislation ; which reduced 

" things 
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" things to the necessity, that either the Jews must 

" enslave the whole world, or that they, in their turn, 

" must be crashed and destroyed. It was com- 

" MANDED THEM to hold all Other People in abhor- 

" fence, and to think themselves polluted if they had 

" eat in the same dish which belonged to a man of 

^' another religion. By the very law itself, 

^' they at length found themselves the natural enemies 

" of THE WHOLE RACE OF MANKIND*." 

I believe it will not be easy to find, even in the 
dirtiest sink of Freethinking, so much falsehood, absur- 
dity, and malice, heaped together in so few words. 
He says, There was an inevitable necemty, arising 
from the very genius of the Law itself, either that 
this people should emlave the zvhole world, or that thet/^ 
in their turn, should be crushed and destroyed. 

It might be thought unreasonable to expect that a 
Poet should read his Bible : but one might be allowed 
to suppose that he had heard at least of its general 
contents. If he ever had, could he, unmasked, and 
in the face of the sun, have said, " That the Mosaic 
" LAW directed or encouraged the Jeuish people to 
" attempt extensive conquests?" That very Law, 
which not only assigned a peculiar and narrow district 
for the abode of its followers; but, by a number of 
Institutions, actually confined them within those limits: 
Such as the stated division of the land to each Tribe ; 
the prohibition of the use of horses ; the distinction of 

♦ — Vous etes frappcs de cette baine & de ce mepris que toutes 
les nations ont toujours eu pour la Nation Juive. Cest la suite 
' inevitable de leur legislation ; il talloit, ou que ce Peuple sub- 
juguat tout, ou qu'il fut ecrase. II lui fut ordonne d'avoir, les 
nations en horreur, & de se croire souilles s'ilsavaient raangedans 
un plat, qui tti appartenu a un homme d'un autre Loi — ils se 
trouv^rent par leur loi meme enlin Ennemis naturels da 
^BNRE HUMAiN. Add. ^ THist. Generale, p, 174, 

meats 
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tneaU into clean and unclean ; the yearly visit of each 
kidi^idual to Jerusalem^ with many others. The Poet^ 
whaappears throughout his whcJe history to be a much 
better Mussulman than a Christian, was surely, when 
lie said this, in some pious noeditaticHi on the A jlcokan ; 
which indeed, by the inevitable consequence of its 
Legtslationj must either set the Saracens upon en- 
slaving all mankind,, or all mankind on extirpating so 
pernicious a crew of miscreants^ 

But the JewSj he tells us,, were commanded to 
iold all other people in abhorrence. If he had said, 
ta hold their Idolatries in abhorrence^ he had said 
true ; but that was saying nothing. To tell the world 
that the Jeu^s were commanded to hold the Person &. 
cf Idolaters in abhor rence, was done like a Poet 

But when he goes on to say, that The Jettsjbund, 

BY THE VERY COXSTITUTION OF THE LaW ITSELF, 

tkat theif were the natural i.^i.idiEsqfall mankind, 
Ihi^ was not like a Poet, being indeed a transgression 
cf the PROBABLE ; for by the constitution of the Law 
itself y every Jew that could read, found all maiJiind ta 
be his BRETHREN. FoT Moscs, to prevent any such 
estrangement, which scMne other parts of his Institution, 
If abused, might occasion, was careful to acquaint the 
chosen Family with the origin of tlie human race, and 
of their descent from one man and woman ; and, in 
order to impress tliis salutary trutji more strongly on 
their mhids, he draws out an exact genealogy from 
Adam, not only of the direct line which was to inhabit 
the land of Judea, but of all the collateral branches 
by which the whole earth was peopled. 

So that were our Poet to turn Lawgiver^ (which he 
might as well do, as general historian) and sit 
down to contrive a method by which brotherly love 
and aifection might be best established amongst the 

2 ' 8QQ& 
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sons of men, one might defy him, with all his poetical 
or historical invention, to hit upon any more e6Scacioii« 
than that which Moses has here employed. St. Paul, 
when he would enlarge the affections of the Athenians 
(to whom all other nations, as well as the Jews, were 
become barbarians) to that extent which Christian 
benevolence requires, employed no other topic tlian this, 
that God had made of one blood all nations 
OF MEN : and from thence inferred, that they all stand 
in the relation of brethren to one another. 

But it may be asked, What are we then to think of 
that ODIUM humani generis, with which the ancient 
Pagans charged the Jews? I have shewn, in the first 
volume of this work, that there was not the least 
shadow from Jact to support this calumny ; and that it 
was merely an imaginary consequence, which they drew 
from the others declared hate and abhorrence of the 
Idols of Paganism, and firm adherence to the sole 
worship of the one true God. But besides this original, 
the Principles and Doctrine^ there was another, the 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Mosaic Religion ; either 
of them sufficient alone to perpetuate this wretched 
calumny amongst ignorant and prejudiced men. That 
the Doctrine was worthy of its original, the enemies 
of Revelation confess ; -That the establishment of the 
Ceremonies^ as they were necessary to support the 
Doctrine J were of no less importance, I shall now shew 
our Poet. 

To separate one people from all others, in order 
to preserve the doctrine 6f the Unity^ was a just 
purpose. 

No separation could be made but by a ceremonial Law. 

No ceremonial Law could be established for thig 
purpose, but what must make the Gentiles be esteemed 
UQclean by the separated People, 

The 
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The consequence of an estimated unckannesSy must 
be the avoiding it with horror : which, when observed 
l>y their enemies, would be maliciously represented ta 
arise from this imaginary odium humani generis. What 
idea then must we needs entertain, I will not say of 
the Religion, but of the common honesty of a modem 
Writer, who, without the least knowledge of the Jewish 
Nation or their Policy, can repeat an old exploded 
^umny with the assurance of one who had discovered 
ft newly acknowledged truth ? But the Pagans were 
decent when compared to this rude Libertine. They 
never had the insolence to say, that tliis pretended 
late of all mankifid was commanded by the law 
ITSELF. They had more sense as well as modesty* 
They reverenced the great Jewish Lawgiver, who, they 
saw, by his account of the origin of the human race^ 
fead laid the strongest foundation amongst his people^ 
of brotherly love to all men. A foundation, which not 
one of the most celebrated Lawgivers of Antiquity 
had either the wit to inforce, or the sagacity to dis- 
cover. 

Well, but if the Jews were indeed that detestable: 
People which the Poet Voltaire represents them to be, 
they were properly fitted however witli a LaWy which^ 
he assures us, was full as detestable. What pity 
is it that he did not know just so much of his Bible, 
however, as might serve to give some small countenance 
at least to his impieties ! We might then have had the 
Prophet to support the Poet, where, speaking in the 
name of God, he says, — I gave them Statutes that 
were not goody and Judgments whereby they should 
not live*. But to leave this to his maturer projects ; 
and go on with him, in his pious design of eradicating 

• Ezekiel.— See Book IV. § 6. 

this 
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this devoted People ; for he assures us, we see, that 
unless they be rooted out, their detestable policy 
will set them upon enslaving all mankind. 

He hath shewn the People to be detestable^ and 
their Law to be detestable ; and well has he provided 
for the reception of both, a most detestable country. 
You may, if you please, suppose all this done in vin- 
dication of the good providence of the God of Israel; 
for a People so bad, certainly deserved neither a bettor 
Government nor Habitation. No, he had\ a nobler 
end than this ; it was to give the lie to the Legate c£ 
the God of Israel, who promised to them in his Master s 
name, A land flowing with milk and honey ^ the glory 
of all lands. Having gotten Moses at this advantage^ 
by the assistance of Servetus and his followers (for he 
always speaks from good authority) he draws this 
delightful picture of the holy land — " All of it 
" which is situated towards the south, consists of de* 
*' SERTS OF SALT SANDS ou the sidc of the Mediter- 
" ranean and Egypt; and of horrid mountains 
" all the way to Esiongaber, towards the Red-Sea* 
" These sands, and these rocks, at present possessed 
" by a few straggling Arabian Robbers, were the an- 
" cient patrimony of the Jews * '' 

Now admitting this account to be true: 1. In 
the first place, we may inform our Poet, that, from the 
face of a country lying desert, there is no safe judg- 
ment to be made of the degree of its fertility when well 
cultivated ; especially of such a one as is here described, 
consisting of rugged mountains and sandy plains, which^ 

• Tout ce qui est situe vers le midi coiisiste en deserts de sables 
tales du c6t6 de la Mediterrance & de TEgypte, & en montagnes^ 
affreuses jusqu' k Esiongaber vers la Mer Rouge. Ces sables & 
ces rochers^ habites aujourd-hui par quelques Arabes Voleurs, 
iOBt raocienne patrie des Juifs. Add. k THist. Generale, p. 85. 

without 
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without culture, indeed, produce nothing, but which, 
by human industry in a happy climate, may be made 
to vie with soils naturally the most prolific. 2. It 
appears, from the vast numbers ^vhich this countiy 
actually sustained in the most flourishing times of the 
Theocracy, that it well answered the character their 
Lawgiver had bestowed upon it, of a landjlawing with 
vnlk and honey. 3. The Israelites, when they took 
possession of it, certainly found it to come up to the 
character which Moses had given them, qf a place 
where they should find great and goodly Cities which 
they had not builded, houses full of good things which 
they had not filled^ wells digged which they had not 
diggedy and vineyards and olive-trees which they had 
vot planted*. If, I say, they had not found it so, we 
should soon have heard of it, from the most turbulent 
and dissatisfied people upon earth. And it was no 
wonder they found it in this condition, since they had 
wrested it firom the hands of a very numerous and 
luxurious People, who had carried arts and arms td 
some height, when they, in any sense, could be said to 
have Cities fenced up to Heaven. But the Poet has a 
solution of this difficulty ; for to the Israelites, just got 
out of their forty years captivity in the Wilderness, 
this miserable country must needs appear a paradise, 
ki comparison of the Deserts of Param and Cadish 
Barneaf. Now it is very certain, that no Desert 
thereabout, could be more horrid or forbidding than 
that of Judea, as the Poet has here drawn the land- 
scape. But does he think they had quite forgot the 
fertile plains of Egypt all this time? And if they com- 
pared the promised Inheritance to the Wilderness on 

* Deut. vi — viii. 

t — Ce pais fut pour cux une terre deliciease ea compaTaisoa 
des O&serts <k Param k de Cades-Barpg. lb. 

the 
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the one hand, would they not be as apt to compm^ k 
to Egypt on the cAhcr? And what Judea gained by the 
first, it would loose by the second. But he will say, 
that Generaihm which came out of Egypt, fell in the 
IVildemess. What if they did ? they left their fond- 
ness for its flesh-pots behind them, as we are sufficiently 
informed from the excessive attachment oi their pos- 
terity for Egyptian luxury of every kind. 4. But let 
tis admit his account of the sterility of the promised 
Land, and then see how the pretensions of the Mosaic 
Mission will stand. We will consider this sterility in 
ieither view, as corrigible, or as ijicorrigible. 

If corrigible, we cannot conceive a properer region 

for answering the ends of Providence, as Moses has 

delivered them unto ua, with regard to this People. 

The first great blessing bestowed on mankind, was to 

be particularly exemplified in the posterity of Abraham, 

which wsiS to be like the sand on the sea-shore for 

multitude : and yet they were to be confined within 

the narrow limits of a single district : so that som^ 

proportionate provision was to be made for its nume-, 

rous Inhabitants. Affluence by commerce they could 

not have; for tiie purpose of their separation required 

that Idolaters should no more be permitted to come 

and pollute them, than that they should go amongst 

Idolaters to be polluted by them : And accordingly, a 

sufficient care was tal^en, in the framing of their Laws, 

to hinder this communication at either end. Thus the 

advantages from commerce being quite cutoff, they had 

only agriculture to have recourse to, for subsistence 

of their multitudes. And the natural sterility of the 

land would force them upon every invention to improve 

it And artificial culture produces an abundance, 

which unassisted nature can never give to the most 

friiitfiii soil and most benignant climate. Add to ttiis, 

that 
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that a People thus sequestered, would, without such 
constant attention to the art, and application to the 
labour, which the meliorating of a backward soil re- 
quires, soon degenerate into barbarous and savage 
manners ; the first j)rodact of wliich has been always 
seen to be a total oblivion of a God. 

But if we are to suppose what the Poet would 
seem to insinuate, in discredit of the Dispensation, 
that the sprl of Judea was absolutely incorrigible; a 
more convincing proof cannot be given of that ex- 
l-RAORDiNARY Providence which Moscs promised 
to them. So that if the corrigibiliiy of a bad soil 
perfectly agreed with the end of tlie Dispensation, 
which was a separation, the incorrigibility of it was 
as well fitted to the mean, which was an extraordi- 
nary Providence, For the fact, that Judea did sup- 
port those vast multitudes, being unquestionable, and 
the natural incapacity of the country so to do being 
allowed, nothing remains but that we must recur to 
that extraordinary Proxidence^ which not only was 
promised, but was the natural consequence of a Theo- 
cratic form of government. But I am inclined to 
keep between the two contrary suppositions, and take 
up the premisses of the one, and the conclusion of the 
other : to hold that the sterility of Judea was very 
corrigible ; but that all possible culture would be in- 
adequate to the vast numbers \yhich it sustained, and 
that therefore its natural produce was still further mul- 
tiplied by an extraordinary blessing upon the land. 

To support this system, we may obser\^e, that this 
extraordhiary assistance was bestowed more eminently, 
because more wanted, while the Israelites remained 
in the Wilderness. Moses, whose word will yet go 
as far as our General Historian's, says, that when 
God tQok Jacob up, to give him his Law, he found 

him 
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him indeed in a desert Land, and in the waste-howling 
wilderness \ but it was no longer such^ when now God 
had the leading of him. '* He led him about,'' [i.e. 
while he was preparing him for the conquest of the 
promised Land] *' He instructed him,"" [i.e. by the 
Law, which he there gave him] " He kept him as the 
" apple of his eye^' [i.e. he preserved him there by 
his extraordinary Providence ;] the effects of which 
he describes in the next words, — " He made him ride 
" on the high places of the earth,** [i. e. he made the 
Wilderness to equal, in its produce, the best cultivated 
places] " that he might eat the increase of the fields ; 
" and he made him to suck honey out of the Rock, 
" and oil out of the flinty Rock : Butter of kine, and 
" milk of sheep, with fat of lambs, and rams of the 
*^ breed of Bashan" [i. e. as large as that breed] " and 
" goats, with the fat of kidneys of wheat," [i. e. the 
flour of wheat] " and thou didst drink the pure blood 
" of the Grape." 

That this was no fairy-scene, appears from the ef- 
fects — " Jeshurun waxed fat, and kicked : thou ,art 
" waxen fat, thou art grown thick, thou art covered 
" with fatness; then he forsook God which made 
" him, and lightly esteemed the Rock of his salva- 
" tion*," &c. This severe reproof of Moses cer- 
tainly did not put the Israelites in an humour, to take 
the wonders in the foregoing account on his word, had 
the facts he appeals to been the least equivocal. 

On the whole, we can form no conception how God 
could have chosen a People, and assigned them a land 
to inhabit, more proper for the display of hie almighty 
Power, than the People of Israel and the land of 
Judea. As to the People, the Prophet in his Para- 
ble of the Vine-tree, mforms us, that they were natu-» 
• Deut. xxxii. 10. & seq. 

V01..V. C rally, 
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rally, the weakest and most contemptible of all na* 
tions : and as to the land, the Poet, in his great Fa^ 
bky which he calk a General History, assure* us, that 
Judea was the vilest and most barren of all countries. 
Yet somehow or oUier this chosen People became the 
Instructors of mankind, in the noblest office of huma- 
nity, the science of true Theology : and the promised 
Landy while made subservient to the worship of on© 
God, was changed, from its native sterility, to a region 
flawing with milk and honey ; and, by reason of the 
incredible numbers which it sustained^ deservedly en- 
titled the GLORY OF ALL LANDS. 

Thi& is the state of things which Scripture lays 
before us. And I have never yet seen those strong 
reasonSy from the schools of Infidelity, that should 
induce a man, bred up in any school at all, to prefer 
their logic to the plain facts of the Sacred Historians. 

I have used their testimony to expose one, who, in- 
deed, renounces their authority : but in this I am not 
conscious of having' transgressed any rule of fair 
reasoning. The Freethinker laments that there is no 
contemporary historian remaining, to confront with the 
Jewish Lawgiver, and detect his impostures. How- 
ever, he takes heart, and boldly engages liis credit to 
confute him from his own. history. This is a fair at* 
tempt. But he prevaricates on the very first onset. 
The Sacred History, besides the many civil facts which 
it contains, has many of a miraculous nature. Of 
these, our Freethinker will allow the first only to be 
brought in evidence. And tiien bravely attacks his 
adversary, who has now one hand tied behind hisn^ 
for the civil and the miraculous f^cts, in th« Jewish 
Dispensation, have the same, nay, a nearer relation to 
each other, than the two hands of the same body ; for 
these may be used singly and independently, though 

to 
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to disadvantage ; whereas the civil and the miraculous 
fects can neitiier be understood nor accounted for, but 
on the individual inspection of both. This is con- 
fessed by one who, as clear-sighted as he was, certainly . 
did not see the * consequence of what he so liberally 
acknowledged. " The miracles in the Bible" (says 
his philosophic Lordship) " are not like those in Livy, 
" detached pieces, that do not disturb the civil His- 
*f tory, which goes on very well without them. But 
" the miracles of the Jewish Historian are intimately 
" connected with all the -civil affairs, and make a ne- 
^* cessary and inseparable part. The whole history 
" is founded in them ; it consists of little eke ; and 
** if it were not an history of them, it would be a 
** history of nothing f • 

From all this, I assume that where an Unbeliever, 
a Philosopher if you will, (for the Poet Voltaire makes 
them convertible terms) pretends to show the false- 
hood of Moses's mission from Moses's own history of 
it ; he who undertakes to confute his reasoning, argues 
fairly when he confutes it upon facts recorded in that 
history, whether they be of the miraculous or of the 
civil kind : since the two sorts are so inseparably con- 
nected, that they must always be taken together, to 
make the histoi-y understood, or the facts which it 
contains intelligible. 

SECT. II. 

ALLOWING it then, to have been God's pur- 
pose to perpetuate the knowledge of himself amidst 
an idolatrous World, by the means of a separated 
People ; let us see how this design was brought about| 

• See the View of Lord Bolingbroke's Philosophy, Vol. XIL 
t Bolbgbroke's Posthumous Works, vol. iii. p. 279% 

c 2 ivheo 
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when the Family, he had chosen, was now become 
numerous enough to support itself under a separation ; 
and Idolatry, which was grown to its most gigantic 
stature *, was now to be repressed. 

The Israelites were, at this time, groaning under the 
yoke of Egypt; whither tlie all-wise providence of 
God had conducted them, while they were yet few in 
number, and in danger of mixing and confounding 
themselves with the rest of the Nations. In thid 
distress, one of their own brethren is sent to them 
with a message from God, by the name and character 
of the God of their Fathers, whose virtues God 
had promised to reward with distinguished blessings 
on their Posterity. The message, accompanied with 
signs and wonders, denounced their speedy deliverance 
from Egyptian bondage, and their certain possession 
of the land of Canaan, the scene of all the promised 
blessings. The People hearken, and are delivered. 
They depart from Egypt; and in the third month 
from their departure, come to Mount Sinai. Here 
God first tells them by their Leader, Moses, that, if 
they would obey his voice indeed^ and keep his Cove^ 
nanty then they should be a peculiar treasure to 
him above all people, for that the whole earth was 
his f . Where we see an example of what hath been 
observed above, that whenever an Institution was 
given to this People, in compliance with the notions 
they had imbibed in Egypt, a corrective was always 
joined with it, to prevent the abuse. Thus God hav- 
ing here told tliem, that if they Mould obey his voice 
they should be his peculiar treasure abo^e all people, 
(speaking in the diameter of a iutelaty God;) to 
prevent tliis compliance fix)m fulling into abuse, as the 

• See note [R] tat the find of this Book, 
t Exod.xix, 5, ' . i* 

r. - .' ^ . division 
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division of the several regions of the es^rth to several 
celestial rulers was inseparably connected with the 
idea of a tutelary Deity ^ he adds, as a reason for 
making this People his Peculiar, a circumstance de- 
structive of that Pagan notion of tutelary Gods— 
for that the whole earth was his. Well. The 
people consent*; and God delivers the Covenant to 
them, in the words of the two Tables f. 

But this promise, of their being received for God's 
peculiar treasure^ could be visibly performed no other- 
wise than by their separation from the rest of man- 
kind. As on the other hand, their separation could 
not have been effected witliout this visible protection. 
And this, Moses observes, in his intercession for the 
people : For wherein shall it be krunvn here, that I 
and thy people haxie found grace in thy sight ? Is it 
not in that thou goest with us ? & shall we be 
SEPAEATED, I and thy pcoplc^ from all the people that 
are upon the face of the earth J. The better, tliere- 
fore, to secure this separation, God proposes to them, 
to become their King. And, for reasons that will be 
explained anon, condescends to receive the Magis- 
tracy, on their free choice. — And ye shall be unto me 
a kingdom of priests \^ and anholy'^nation. — Aiid all 
the people answered together and saidy All that the 
Lord hath spoken we will do ||. God then delivers 
them a Digest of their civil and religious^ Laws, and 
settles the whole Constitution both of Church and 
State. Thus the Almighty becoming their King, in 
as real a sense as be was their God, the republic of 
the Israelites was properly a theocracy ; in which 

* Exod. xix. 8. t Chap. xx. J Chap, xxxiii. i6« 

§ For where God is Kingy every subject is, in some sense or 

other, a priest ; because in that case, civil obedience must have in 

it the nature of religious ministratiop. 
II £xod. nix.. 6—8. 

c 3 the 
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the two Societies, civil and religious, Mere of course 
intirely incorporated. A thing neither attended to 
nor understood. The name indeed is of familiar use : 
but how little men mean by it, is seen from hence, 
that those who, out of form, are accustomed to call it 
a Theocracy, yet, in their reasonings about it, consider 
it as a mere Aristocracy under the Judges ; and as a 
mere Monarchy under the Kirtgs : whereas, in truth, 
it was neither one nor tlie other, but a real and proper 
THEOCRACY, Under both. 

Thus was this famous separation* made. But it 
will be asked. Why in so extraordinary a way ? A way, 
in which the sagacious Deist can discover nothing but 
the marks of the Legislator's fraud, and the People's 
superstition. — As to what a mere human Lawgiver 
could gain by such a project, will be seen hereafter. 
At present, it will be sufficient, for the removal of 
these suspicions, to shew, that a theocracy was 
NECESSARY, as the separation could not be effected 
any other way. 

It appears, from what hath been shewn above, that 
the Israelites had ever a violent propensity to mix with 
the neighbouring. Nations, and to devote themselves 
to the practices of idolatry : this would naturally, and 
did, in fact, absorb large portions of them. And the 
sole human means which preserved the remainder, 
was the severity of their civil Laws against idolatry*. 

Such 
• "If there be found amongst you within any of thy gates 
" which the Lord thy God giveth thee, man or woman that 
•* bath wrought wickednest in the sight of the Lord thy God in 
" transgressing his covenant; and hath gone and served other 
** gods, and worshipped them, either the 6un, or the moon, or 
" any of the host of heaven, which I have not commanded; and 
^' it be told thee, and thou hast heard of it, and inquired dili* 
*^ gently, and behold it be true, and the thing certain, that such 
*^ abomination is wrought in hruel; then shalt thou bring forth 
3 «• that 
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Such lawi^ therefore, were necessary to support a 
reparation. But penal Lai^s, inforced by the ordinary 
Magistrate, fbr matters of opinion, are manifestly 
tinjust. Some way therefore was to be contrived to 
render these Laws equitable. For we are not to sup- 
pose God would ordain any thing that should violate 
the rule of natural justice. Now these penal, laws are 
equitable only in a Theocracy: therefore was a theo- 
cracy NECESSARY. 

That the punishraeiH: of opinions, by civil Laws, 
«nder a theocracy, is agreeable to the rules of na- 
tural justice, I shall now endeavour to prove. 

Unbelievers and intolerant Christians have both 
tried to make their advantage of this part of the 
Mosaic institution. The one using it as an argument 
against the divinity of the Jewish Rdigion, on pre- 
sumption that such Laws are contrary to natural 
equity ; and the other bringing it to defend their into- 
lerant principles by the example of Heaven itsel£ 
But they are both equally deceived by their ignorance 
of the nature of a Theocracy : which, rightly under- 
stood, clears the Jewish Law from - an embarrassing 
objection, and leaves the rights bf mankind inviolate. 

Mr. Bayle, in an excellent treatise for Toleration, 
when he comes to examine the arguments of the In- 
tolerai\ts, takes notice of that which they bring from 
the example in question. " The fourth objection 
" (says he) may arise from hence, that the Law of 
^' Moses gives no toleration to idolaters, and false 
^' prophets, whom it punishes with death ; and from 
** what the Prophet Elijah did to the Priests of Baal, 

*' whom 

*^ that man or thai woman (which have committed that wicked 
** thing) unto thy gates, even that man, or that woman, and shalt 
** fitone them with stones till they die." Deut. xvii, 2, 3, 4, 5^ 

C4 
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" whom he ordered to be destroyed without mercy. 
'^ From whence it follows, that all the reasons I have 
" employed, in the first part of this commentary j prove 
" nothing, because they prove too much; namely, 
** that the literal sense of the Law of Moses, as far 
" as relates to the punishment of opinions, would be 
" impious and abominable. Therefore, since GrOD 
" could, without violating the eternal order of things, 
" command the Jews to put false prophets to death, 
" it follows, evidently, that he could, under the Gos- 
" pel also, command orthodox believers to inflict the 
^* same punishment upon heretics. 

" I am not, if I rightly know myself, of that temper 
" of mind, so thoroughly corrupted by the contagion 
" of Controversy, as to treat this objection with an 
*^ air of haughtiness and contempt; as is the way 
*^ when men find themselves incapable of answering 
" to the purpose. I ingenuously own the objection 
" to be strong ; and that it seems to be a mark of 
** God's sovereign pleasure, that we should not arrive 
" at certainty in any thing, seeing he hath given ex- 
" ceptions in his holy word to almost all the common 
" notices of reason. Nay, I know some who have no 
" greater difficulties to hinder their believing that God 
" was the author of the Laws of Moses, and of all 
" those Revelations that occasioned so much slaughter 
" and devastation, than this very matter of into- 
" lerance, so contrary to our clearest ideas of natural 
" equity*.'* 

Whether Mr. Bayle himself was one of these back- 
ward believers, as by some of his expressions he 
gives us reason to suspect, is not material. That he 

• VoioDB presentement -cette iv. objection. On la peut tirer 
de ce que la loi da Moi'se, &;c. Commentaire Philosophique, 
Part ii. Chap, 4. 

dwelt 
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dwelt with pleasure on this circumstance, as favouring 
his beloved scepticism, is too evident. But sure he 
went a little too far when he said, Gop's word contains 
exceptions to almost all the common notices of reason *• 
1 hope to shew, before I have done with Infidelity^ 
that it contains exceptions to none. Our excellent 
countryman Mr. Locke, who wrote about this time 
on the same subject, and with that force and precision 
which is the character of ^1 his writings, was more 
reasonable and modest in his account of this matter. 
As to the case (says he) of the Israelites in the Jewish 
Commonwealth^ who being initiated into the Mosaical 
riteSj and made citizens of the commomvealthj did after- 
wards apostatize from the worship of the God of 
Israel; these wa^e proceeded against as' traitors and 
rebels^ guilty of no less than high treason. For the 
commomvealth of the JcwSy different ^ in that ^ from all 
otherSy was an absolute Theocracy; nor was there^ 
nor could there be^ any difference between the Com-- 
monwealth and the Church. The Laws established 
there concerning the worship of the one invisible Deity 
were the civil Laws of that people^ and apart of their 
political Government^ in which God himself was the 
Legislator f. This he said ; but it being all he said, 

I shall endeavour to support his solution by such 
other reasoning as occurs to me. It will be necessary 
then to observe, that God, in his infinite wisdom, was 
pleased to stand in two arbitrary relations towards the 
Jewish People, besides that natural one, in which he 
stood towards them and the rest of mankind in com- 
mon. The first was that of a tutelary Deity ^ gentilitial 
and local; the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 

* — par lea exceptions qu'il a mise dans sa parole h presque, 
toutes les notions communes de la raison. 
t Letter concerning Toleration, p. 37. £d. 1689. 

who 
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who was to bring their posterity into the land of Canaan, 
and to protect them there, as his peculiar People* 
The second was that of supreme Magistrate and 
Lawgiver. And in both these relations he was pleased 
to refer it to the people's free choice, whether or no 
they would receive him for their God and King. For 
a tutelary Deity was supposed by the Ancients to be 
as much matter of election as a civil Magistrate. The 
People, therefore, thus solemnly accepting him, these 
necessary cowequences followed from the Hokeb 

CONTRACT, 

!• First, that as the national God and civil Ma- 
gistrate of the Jews centered in one and the same 
object, their civil Policy and Religion must be inti- 
mately united and incorporated * ; consequently, their 
religion had, and very reasonably, a public part, 
whose subject was the Society as such : though this 
part, in the national pagan Religions, which had it 
likewise, was extremely absurd, as hath been shewn 
more at large in the first volume f . 

II. Secondly, as the two Societies were thoroughly 
incorporated, they could not be distinguished; but 
must stand or fall together. Consequently the direc- 
tion of all their civil Laws must be for the equal pre- 
servation of both. Therefore, as the renouncing him 
for King was the throwing him off as God ; and as the 
renouncing him for God was the throwing him off as 
King ; idolatry, which was the rejecting him as God, 
was properly the crimen laesoe majestatis; and so 
justly punishable by the civil Laws. But there was 

* Such a kind of union and incorporation was most absurdly 
affected bj Mahomet, in imitation of the Je-wish Economy; 
whence, as might be expected, it appears that neither he nor his 
afifiistants understood any thing of its true nature. 

t Sec Divine Legation, B. IL Sect. i. pp. 309, 3io, 

this 
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this manifest difference in these two cases, as to 
the effects. The renouncing God as civil Magistrate 
might be remedied without a total dissolution of the 
Constitution ; not so, the renouncing him as tutelary 
God : because, though he might, and did * appoint a 
deputy, in his office of King, amongst the Jewish 
tribes; yet he would have no substitute, as GO0, 
amongst the pagan Deities. Therefore, in necessity 
as well as of right, idolatry was punishable by the civU 
Laws of a Theocracy ; it being the greatest crime 
that could be committed against the State, as tendmg^ 
by unavoidable consequence, to dissolve the Con- 
stitution. For the one God bemg the supreme 
Magistrate, it subsisted in the worship of that God 
alone. Idolatry, therefore, as the renunciation of one 
God alone, was in a strict philosophic, as well as legal 
sense, the crime of lese-majesty. Let us observe 
farther, that as, by such iNCORPOiiAXioisr, religious 
matters came under civil consideration, so likewise 
civil matters came under the religious. This is what 
Josephus would say, where, in his second book against 
Apion, speaking of the Jewish Theocracy, he tells 
us that Moses did not make Religion a part of Virtice^ 
but Virtue a part of Religion-^. The meaning is, 
that, as in all human Societies, obedience to the 
Law is moral Virtue; under a Theocracy, it is 
Religion. 

III. The punishment of Idolatry, by I^w, had this 
farther circumstance of equity, that it was punishing 

* The kings of Israel and Judah being, as we shall shew, indeed 
no other. 

toiKiih»i 19 iir^o'h ^(A^miav, p* 4^3* Hav. £d, 

th^ 
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the rebellion of those who had chosen the Government 
under which they lived, when freely proposed to 
them. Hence, in the Law against idolatry, the crime 
is, with great propriety, called the Transgression of 

THE covenant*. 

Thus we see, the Law in question stands clear of the 
cavils of Infidels, and the abuse of Intolerants f . 

But to this, the defender of the common rights of 
subjects may be apt to object, that " these penal laws 
** were unjust, because no contract to give up the rights 
" of conscience can be binding." 

To which I reply, with a plain and decisive fact. 
That none of all the idolatrous worship the Jews ever 
fell into, from the time of giving the Law to the total 
dissolution of the Republic, was matter of con- 
science; but always of convenience; such as pro- 
curing some temporal good, which they wantonly 
affected, or averting some temporal evil, which ^they 
servilely feared. The truth of which appears from 
hence, that, in the midst of all their idolatries, the 
God of their Fathers, as we shall see, was ever owned 
to be the Creator and first Cause of all things ; and the 
Religion taught by Moses, to be a Revelation from 
heaven. 

But it may be asked. What if their commission of 
idolatry had, at any time, proved matter of conscience; 
i.e. such an a(ition as they thought they were obliged 
in duty to perform ? 

I reply, the question would have weight, had the/ 
Law in dispute been of human institution. But as it 
was given by God, who knows the future equally with 
the past and present, and saw the case would not 
happen, it is altogether impertinent. The Question, 

* DeuU xvii. Q. 

t See note [C] at the end of this Book. 

indeed, 
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indeed, points out to us, the danger and absurdity in anj 
human legislature to make penal I^ws for restraining 
the exercise of Reli^on, on any pretence whatsoever. 

Thus it is seen, that a separation^ so necessary to 
preserve the Unity, could not have been supported 
without PEkAL LAWS against idolatry; and, at the 
same time, seen that such penal laws can never be 
equitably instituted but under a Theocracy. The con- 
sequence is, that A Theocracy was necessary. 

But this form of Government was highly convenient ' 
likewise. The Israelites, on their leaving Egypt, were 
sunk into the lowest practices of idolatry. To recover 
them, therefore, by the discipline of a separaiiony it 
was necessary that the idea of God and his attributes 
should be impressed upon them in the most sensible 
manner. But this could not be done, commodiously, 
under his character of God of the Universe: under 
his character of King of Israel it well might Hence 
it is, we find him in the Old Testament so frequently 
represented with affections analogous to human pas- 
sions. The Civil relation, in which he stood to these 
people, made such a representation natural; the 
grossness of their conceptions made the representation 
necessary ; and the guarded manner in which it was 
always qualified^ prevented it from being mischievous. 
Hence, another instance of the wisdom of this Econo- 
my ; and of the folly of Spinoza, and others, who would 
conclude from it, that Moses and the Prophets had 
themselves gross conceptions of the Deity. Nor should 
the indiscretion of those Divines pass uncensured, 
who have taught that God, in the Old Testament, 
looks ori man with a less gracious and* benign aspect^ 
than in the New. An error, wliich at one time gave 
birth to the most absurd and monstrous of the ancient 
heresies; and hath at all timea furoished a handle 
^ - / to 
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to infidelity*. But God, whenever he represents 
himself under the idea of Lord of the Universe, 
makes one uniform revelation of his nature, throughout 
all his Dispensations, as graciom and fullof compassion; 
Osgood to ALL, and whose tender mercies are over 
ALL HIS works: yet condescending to become the 
tutelary God, and civil Magistrate of the Jews, it cannot 
but be, that he should be considered as having his 
peculiar inspection attached to this People, and as 
punishing their transgressions with severity. 

These appear to me the true reasons of the Theo- 
cratic form of government. With such admirable 
wisdom was the Jewish Economy adapted, to eflfect 
the ends it had in view ! Yet, notwithstanding the 
splendour of divinity which shines through every part 
of this Theocratic form, Mr. Foster, a dissenting 
preacher, tells us roundly, that it is all an idle dream ; 
and that he will undertake to defend the Law, which 
punishes idolatry with death, " not on dark and ima" 
'* ginary, but on clear and solid principles ; I therefore 
** add, (says he) supposing the Theo€RATIC form of 
" government amongst the Jews to be a point incon- 
•* testible, it seems scarce capable of affording n,fult 
" and satisfactory answer to the objection raised against 
" the Hebrew Law for devoting idolaters to death. 
" For when the people of Israel, fond of novelty, 
" and of imitating the customs of other nations, were 
^* stubbornly and inflexibly resolved, notwithstanding 
** all the remonstrances of the Prophet Samuel to the 
** contrary, to have a visible and mortal King ; God 

• It must be otoned (says Tindal) that the same spirit (I dare 
not call it a spirit of crueltj/) does not alike prevail throughout the 
Old Testament: the nearer we come to the times of the Gospel^ the 
milder it appeared, Christianity as old as the Creation, p. 241.— 
See too Lord Qglingbrok^'i PosthuiaoiM Works throughout. 

" upon 
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** upon this occasion declared, that they had rejected 
** him that he should not reign (wer them : and as his 
" former political reign is founded on a supposed 
*^ compact between the Almighty Sovereign and his 
" people, that original compact being now solemnly 
^* renounced on the part of the people, there must 
** of course be a dissolution or end of the Theo- 
" cracy*." 

He begins with calling the Theocracy a dark prin^ 
ciple. And yet, the acc&unt he gives of it shews, that 
he did not find it dark; and, what was worse, could 
not, with all his endeavours, make it so. He calls it 
imaginary ; and yet the very History he quotes to prove 
its short duration, shews, even by his own proof, it 
was not imaginary^ but real. 

Indeed, if that civil Government, which is founded 
on ORIGINAL COMPACT, wcrc dissolvablc at pleasure, 
that is, as soon as one of the contracting parties was 
grown weary of it (which this Decider on Government 
and Laws expressly says it is), then Government, oa 
its most legitimate foundation, would be the most. 
dark andimaginary of all things. When the Parliament 
rose up in arms against Charles I. they wanted just 
such a Preacher as this (and yet they had many pre- 
cious ones), to assure them, that their renouncing the 
King's Authority had fairly dissolved the Monarchy, 
and brought it to a lawful end. For the Leaders of 
that body, it is plain, knew nothing of this secret, and 
were therefore at a great deal of pains to prove, and 
at last could hardly get themselves believed, that 
Charles himself had broken the original Compact. But 
unless this Compact stands upon a different footing 
from all other compacts in the world, we may safely 
pronouncei that^a bargain or agreement, which has beea 
• S^rmons; vol. iii. pp. 373, 374. 

made 
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made between two parties, can never be dissolved but 
by the consent of both of them ; or by a fundamental 
misdemeanour in one ; if tlie other party chuses to 
exact the forfeiture. Now, in the case of the Jews 
under Samuel, there was a renunciation, it is true, on 
the part of the People, or, in plainer English, a re- 
bellion. But God did not give way to it; he 
would not (as on the principles of civil justice he 
might) exact the forfeiture ; which was, the withdraw- 
ing his protection. All this will be proved at large in 
its place. The Theocraa/y therefore, still continued 
under their Kings ; which were indeed no other than 
the anointed, or the Viceroys of God. — Such b our 
Preacher's success in attempting to shew Mr. Locke's 
principle to be dark and imaginary. Let us see next 
whether he has better fortune in proving his own to be 
clear and solid. 

Now his way of justifying the Law, which punished 
idolatry with death, without the aid of the theocratic 
principle, is this* — " As the end for which the civil 
** constitution of the Jews was formed, *viz. to prevent 
** their being overrun with idolatry, (which, as it 
^* prevailed amongst the neighbouring nations, cor- 
** rupted their internal sense of the difference of good ' 
•* and evil, and banished humanity and decency, and 
*^ many of the most considerable and important of 
" the social virtues, by introducing shameful impuri- 
" ties and human sacrifices, quite detestable to nature) 
" as the end, I say, for which the civil constitution of 
** the Jews was formed, appears, when thus explained, 
^* and abstracted from all consideration merely reli-« 
*^ gious, to be wise and gracious in itself; and as the 
** judicial Laws in that scheme of Government were 
'* admirably adapted to subserve and advance this^ 
*^ yvise and gracious end ; it necessarily follows, that 
** " idolatry, 
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" idolatry, which would have frustrated the whole de- 
" sign of the Constitution, and have entirely dissolved 
" and destroyed it, must, upon the same reasons that 
^* are allowed to be just in all other Policies, have 
*' deserved capital punishment*." 

Here we see our Preacher approves himself just as 
skilful in the end of llvil-government, as he did before, 
in its nature and essence. He appears not to know 
(what he might have seen proved in the two first 
volumes of this work) that civil Society must have one 
piarticular, distinct, and appropriated end; and that 
thi3 end can be no other than security to the temporal 
liberty and property of man ; because (as is there 
shewn) all other ends may be attained without civil 
Society. This then is the only proper end of Go- 
vernment. Yet our Preacher falls into that exploded 
conceit, which makes any attainable end, so it be a 
good one, the legitimate business of civil Society, as 
such : which confounds this society with all others, 
there being no way to keep the Civil distinct, but by 
assigning it an end peculiar to itself. But his subject 
happening to be the Jewish government, it secured 
his reasoning from the glare of the absurdity. And 
his false and fallacious account of the etid of its in- 
stitution, with which he introduces his reasoning, gave 
a certain plausibility to the nonsense which followed. 
It is in these words, The end for which the civil con- 
stitution was formed, was to prevent their being over- 
run with idolatry. Now, by civil constitution, a fair 
reasoner should mean (where the question is concern- 
ing the efficacy of a mere civil Government, in con- 
tradisdnction to the Religious) the civil constitution of 
the Jews as it was so distinguished. But, in this 
sense, the end of the civil constitution of the Jews was 
* Pfcges 375, 37^« 

VoL.y. D • the 
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the same with all other, namely, security to men's tem- 
poral liberty and property. It is true, if by their 
civil constitution^ he meant both civil and religious, 
which here indeed was incorporated, and went under 
the common name of law ; then indeed its end was 
to prevent idolatry; but then this is giying up the 
point, because that incorporation was tlie consequence 
of the Theocratic form of Government, or, to speak 
more properly, it was the TiiEocRAcy itself. Thus 
he comes round again to the place on which he had 
turned his back ; and, before he knows w^here he is, 
establishes the very doctrine he would confute. In a 
word, our Preacher was got out of his depth ; and 
here I shall leave him to sink or sviim ; only observing, 
that this great advocate of religious liberty has done 
his best (though certainly without design) to support 
a principle the most plausible of any that Persecutors 
for opinions can catch hold on, to justify their iniqui«- 
tons practice ; namely, that civil government was or- 
dained for the procuring all the good of all kinds, 
which it is even accidefUally capable of advancing. 
And to make sure work, he employs that adulterate 
igloss, which They so artfully put upon their wicked 
practice; viz. that it \s for the suppoi^t of morality : 
for who is so purblind that he cannot spy immoralities 
lurking in all heretical opinions ? And thus it is that 
our Preacher defends civil Government, in punishing 
opinions : The idolatry of the neighbouring nations 
(says he) corrupted their internal sense of the diffe- 
rence of good and evil, and banished humanity aiid dcr 
cency, and many of the most cofisiderable and important 
of the social virtues. A reason constantly in the 
mouths, whatever hath been in the hearts of Perse- 
cutors,, from St. Austin to St. Dominic *. 

♦ See note [D] at the end of this Book. 
• ' ^ II. We 
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n. 

We come, in the next place, to shew, that this 
Theocracy, as it was utecessary, so it would have 
an easy reception; being founded on the flattering 
notion, at that time universally entertained, of tute- 
lary DEITIES, Gentilitial and Local. Thus, to 
carrj^ on his great purpose, the Almighty very eep^ly 
represented himself to this chosen race, as a Gentili^ 
tial Deity, The God of Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob*: Afterwards, when he preferred Judea to all 
other countries for his personal residence (on this ac- 
count called HIS land t)> he came under their idea 
of a Local Deity : which notion was an established 
principle in the Gentile world, as we have shewn 
above, from Plato. It was originally Egyptian; 
and founded in an opinion that the earth was at first 
divided by its Creator, amongst a number of inferior 
and subordinate Divinities. The Septuagint trans-? 
lators appear to have understood the following pas- 
sage, in the song of Moses, as alluding to this opinion; 
— JVkcn the Most High divided to the natio7is their 
inheintancCy when he separated the sons of Adam, he 
set the hounds of the people ACcoRDiNon'o the num- 
ber OF THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL. Fov the Lord's 
portiofi is his people : Jacob is the lot of his inheri- 
tanceX : For, instead of, according to the number of 
the children of Israel (which if they found in the 
text, they understood no more than later critics) they 

wrote xotii acpiifAoy *Afy£A«v OrS, ACCORDING TO THE 

NUMBER OF THE ANGELS OF GoD. Which at Icast 
b intelligible, as referring to that old notion, original 

• Sec Jer.x. i6. and li. 19. 

t Levit. XXV. 23. Deut. xi. 12. Ps. x. 16. Is. xiv. 25. 
Jer. ii. 7. Chap. xvi. ver. i8. Ezek. xxxv. 10. Chap, xxxvu 
ter. 5. ao. Chap, xxxviii. ver. 16. Wisd. of Sol. xii. 7. 

t Deut. ausjui. 8| 9* ^ « 
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to the country where this tianslation was made. And 
Justin Martyr tells us *, that in the beginning, God 
had committed the government of the world to angels, 
who, abusing their trust, were degraded from their 
regency. But whether he learnt it from this transla- 
tion, or took it from a worse place, I shall not pretend 
to determine. 

The Land, thus selected by God for his personal 
residence, he bestows upon his chosen People. Be- 
hold (says he) the land of Canaan which I ghee unto 
the children of Israel for, a possession f. This too 
was according to the common notions of those times. 
Thus Jephthah, who appears to have been half pa- 
ganized by a bad education, speaks to the King of th« 
Ammonites, Wilt 7iot thou possess that which Che^ 
mosh thy God givetk thee to possess ? So, whomsoever 
the Lord our God shall drive out from before us^ 
them will we possess J. 

It was no wonder, therefore, when God was thus 
pleased, ' for the wise ends of his providence, to be 
considered, by a prejudiced people, in this character, 
that all the pagan nations round about should regard 
the God of Israel no otherwise than as a local 
tutelary Deity ; too apt, by their common prejudices, 
to see him only under that idea. Thus he is called the 
God of the Land% — the Got> of the Hills % S^c 
And it is expressly said, that they spoke against the 
God of Jerusaleniy as against the Gods of the people 
of the earthy which wer^e the work of the hands of 
vian^. By which is meant, that they treated him as 
a local tutelary Deity, of a confined and bounded 
power : for it was not the old pagan way to speak 

♦ Apologet. i. t Deut. xxxii. 49. 

J Judg. xi. 24. S 2 Kings xvii. 2§. & xviii. 33, & seq, 

[| 1 Kings XX. 23, IT 2 Cbron. xxxii, 19. 

against 
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against one another's Gods, in discredit of their Divi- 
nity : and this circumscribed dominion was esteemed, 
by them, no discredit to it : But, by the Jews, the 
worshippers of the true God, it was justly held to 
be the greatest. Therefore, to call the God of Isrstel 
the God of the hillsy and fiot of the plain^ xvas speak" 
mg against him. 

For, here again we must observe, that when God, 
agreeably to the whole method of this Dispensation, 
takes advantage of, or indulges his people m, any ha-' 
bituated notion or custom, he always interweaves some 
characteristic note of difference, to mark the institu- 
tion for his own. Thus in this indulgence of their 
prejudices concerning a tutelary God, 

!• He first institutes, upon it, a Theocracy; a 
practice just the reverse of Paganism : for there Kings 
became Gods; whereas here, God condescended to 
become King*. 

2. Secondly, he forbids all kind of community or 
intercourse between the God of Israel and the Gods 
of the Nations, either by joining their worship to his, 
or so much as owning their Divinity. Thus were the 
Israelites distinguished from all other people in the 
most effectual maimer ; for, as we have often had oc- 
casion to observe, there was a general intercommunity 
amongst the Gods of paganism : They acknowledged 
one another's pretensions ; they borrowed one an- 
other's titles ; and, at length, entered into a kind of 
partnership of Worship. AH the Pagan nations, we 
see, owned the God of Israel for a tutelary Deity f. 
But His followers were not permitted to be so com- 
plaisant. There ^as to be rio fellowship betweeu 

* See note [E] at the end of this Book, 
t 2 Kings xviii. 25. Jer. iv. 2, 3, 

» 3 Go© 
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God and Belial ; though a good understanding always 
subsisted between Belial and Dagon. 

But, amidst a vast number of characteristic circum- 
stances proving the origin of the Mosaic religion 
to have been different from that of every other nation, 
there is none more illustrious than this. That the Mo" 
saic religimi was built upon a formevy namely the 
Patriarchal: whereas the various Religions of the 
Pagan world were all unrelated to, and independent 
of, any other *. 

And yet the famous Author of The Grounds mid 
Jteasons of the Christian Religion^ hath been hardy 
enough to employ one whole chapter to prove, that 
this method of introducing Christianity into the world, 
by building and grounding it on the Old Testament ^ h 
agreeable to the common method of introducing neo) 
ReoelationSy whether real or pretended, or amf 
changes in religion; and also the nature of things 1^^ 
" For if (says he) we consider the various revolutions 
*^ and changes in religion, whereof we have any tole* 
*^ rable history, in their beginning, we shall find them, 
^* for the most part, to be grafted on some old stock, 
^* or founded on some preceding revelations, which 
^* they were either to supply, or fulfil, or retrieve from 
^^ corrupt glosses, innovations, and traditions, with 
^ which by time they were incumbered: and this, 

^* which^AY SEEM MATTER OF SURPRISE TO THOSE, 

*' WHO DO NOT REFLECT on the changeable nature 
^* of all things, hath happened ; though the old reve-i 
^* lations, far from intending any change, ingraftment, 
** or new dispensation, did for the most part declare 
^ they were to last for ever, and did forbid all altera^ 
*' tions and innovations, they being the l?^t dispensg.- 
^^ tion intended'' p. 21. 
♦ J5^e Vol, I. book i, f GrouncU and Reasons, &c. p. ao. 

Here 
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Here are two things asserted : 1 . That the buildmg 
new Religions and new Revelations upon old, was 
agreeable to the common method of the ancient world. 
2. That it was agreeable to the nature of things. 
These are discoveries one would little have ex- 
pected. 

I. Let us first examine his Facts.— But to judge 
truly of their force, we must remember, that the obser- 
vation is made to discredit what Believers call true 
Revelation, by shewing that all false Religions hav^ 
taken the same method of propagation. 

1. His first point is, That this method xvas agreeable 
to the common practice of the ancient world.-^tWo\i\d 
not one expect now an instance of some confessedly 
false Religion, between the time of Abraham and 
Christ, which pretended to be built on some preced- 
ing Revelation ? Without doubt : If it were only for 
this, that there is no other way of proving the proposi- 
tion. Besides, to say the truth, such an instance would 
be well worth attending to, for its extreme curiosity* 
Biit he could not give the reader what was not to be 
had : and therefore he endeavours to make up this 
deficiency of Jact^ by shewing, 1. That the Jewish 
Religion, Tike the Christian, pretended to be built 
on a preceding. " Thus the mission of Moses to the 
" Israelites (says he) supposed a former revelation of 
" God (who from the beginning seems to have been 
*^ constantly giving a succession of dispensations and 
^' revelations) to their ancestors ; and many of the 
" religious precepts of Moses were bolrrowed, or had 
*' an agreement with the religious rites of the heathens, 
*' with whom the Israelites had correspondence, and 
" particularly with the religious rites of the Egyptians, 
" (who upon that account seem confounded with t\\p 

D 4 " Israelites 
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" Israelites by some pagans, as both their reli^^ous 
" rites were equally, and at the same time, prc^bited 
" by others) to wliose religious rites the Israelites 
" seem to have been Conformists during their abode 
" in Egypt." p. 22. Go thy way, for a good Reasoner ! 
— To prove that false revelations had the same pre- 
tensions of dependency on a preceding, as the true 
have had, he shews that all the true had these pre- 
tensions. But this is but half the atehievment The 
best part is still behind. Tis a rarity ; a blunder in- 
grafted on a sophism. He w as not content to say 
that Moses founded his Religion on the Patriarchal : 
He must needs go on, — And many of the rdigUms 
precepts of' Moses were borrowed^ or had an agreement 
with the religious rites of the Heathens^ with whom 
the Israelites had correspondence^ and particularly 
with the religious Rites of the Egyptiam. Now, how 
it comes to pass that Moses's borrowing from the reli- 
gious rites of the Egyptians, whose religion he formerly 
condemned of falsehood, should be metamorphosed 
into an example of one Religion s being founded upon, 
or receiving 'its authority from, another, I confess, I 
cannot comprehend. If he were not at the head of 
the Freethinkers, I should suspect some small con- 
fusion in his ideas : and that this great Reasoner was 
unable to distinguish between, a Religions supporting 
itself on one preceding^ which it acknaivledged to be 
true: and a Religions cmnplying^for the sake of in- 
veterate prejudices, with some innocefit practices of 
another ixligion^ which it was erected to o^erthraiVj 
as false. 

2. He shews next, that those false religions which 
came after the Jewish and the Christian, and are 
confessed to mimic their peculiarities, pretended to be 
bu^t gn preceding revelations. — " The mission of 

" Zoroaster 
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" Zoroaster to the Persians supposed thereli^on of 
" the Magians ; which had been, for many ages pasl^ 
" the antient national religion of the Medes as well as 
" Persians. The mission of Mahomet supposed Chris- 
" tianity ; %s that did, Judaism." p. 23. This is still 
better. The design of his general observation, That 
it was the common method for new revelations to be 
built and grounded on preceding revelations, was to 
shew that the revelations, which we call true, imitated 
the false. And he proves it, — by shewing that the 
false imitated the true. That Mahomet's did so, is 
E^reed on all hands. And those bewildered men who 
would have us credit the story of a late Zoroaster, do^ 
and must suppose that he borrowed from Judaism. 
But the truth is, the whole is an idle tale, invented bj 
Persian writers under the early Califs. However, 
though the Zoroaster of Hyde and Prideaux be a mere 
phantom, yet the Religion called by his name, was a 
real thing, and started up in the first dges of Mahome- 
tanism, with a Bible to support its credit, in imitation 
of, and to oppose to, the Alcoran. But this neat de- 
vice unluckily detects the whole imposture : For in the 
Age of Mahomet, and in the time of the first Com-* 
mentators on the Alcoran, the Persians were esteemed 
by them as Idolaters, and without a Bible ; (and they 
had good Opportunity, by their constant commerce 
thither, to be well informed :) Which is 9,greeable to 
every thing that the earlier and the later Greek Writers 
unanimously deliver of the Persian Religion. But 
that, on the appearance of Mahometanism, the Persians 
should do what the Greeks did on the first appearance 
of Christianity, refine their old idolatrous worship, till 
they brought it to what Hyde and Prideaux observe it 
is at this day, amongst the remainder ,of the Magian 
*^t id Persia and India, is nothing strange. The 

wonder 
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amicably owned one another's pretensions; and all 
tliat a new Religion claimed^ was to be let into part- 
nership with the rest, whose common practice was to 
trade in shares *. Yet, accordmg to this great Phi- 
losopher, it was difficulty if not impossible — it was 
combating all men in too many respects — It was not 
frocee&ng on a sufficient number of principles necessary 
to be assented to, &c. fiut he can make Men, as weU 
8S Religions, change their natures when he wants them 
for some glorious mischie£ It is his more usual way, 
and so it is of all his fellows, to make the People (the 
gross body of mankind) run headlong into Reli^on, 
without the least inquiry after evidence. But here we 
arc told it is very difficult, if not impassible j to induce 
them to think well of a Religion which hath not the 
most plausible evidence for its support : That the not 
giving them this, is not proceeding on a si{fficient 
number of principles, but combating all men in too 
many respects, &c. 

And this is all we can get out of him, from the 
NATURE of things. But as he has raised a curiosity 
which he knew not how to gratify, I shall endeavour 
to supply his ignorance ; and from this nature of things^ 
shew the reader, i. How the Religions of Moses and 
Jesus must necessarily suppose a dependency on 
some preceding. 2. How the ancient Religions of 
paganism must necessarily not suppose any such 
dependency ; and 3. How it came to pass, that more 
modern impostors, risen since the coming of Chris- 
tianity, imitated the true, rather than the false Religions 
of ancient times, in this pretence to dependency. 

I. The Patriarchal, the Jewish, and th<5 
Christian Religions, all professed to come from the 

* See Vol. II. book ii. p. 301. & »cq. 

only 
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only one God, the Creator of all things. Now as 
the whole race of mankind must be the common object 
of its Creator's care, all his Revelations, even those 
given only to a part, must needs be thought ultimately 
directed to the interest of the whole : consequently, 
every later Rcvelatiori^must suppose the truth of the 
preceding. Agam, when several successive Revelations' 
are given by him, some less, some more extensive, we 
must conclude them to be the parts of on£ entibb 
dispensation; which, for reasons best^ known to in- 
finite Wisdom, are gradually enlarged and opened : 
consequently every later must not only suppose the 
TKUTH of every preceding Revelation, but likewise 
their mutual relation and dependency- Hence 
we see, there may be weighty reasons, why Godjfrom 
the beginnings should hcvoe been constantly gi*oing a 
succession of Dispensations and Revelations ; as this 
Author (p. 22.) with a lewd sneer, seems to take a 
pleasure in observbg. If therefore, what we call the 
true Revelation came from God, these Religbiis 
must peeds be, and profess to be, dependent on one 
another* 

II. Let us see next how the case stood in the ancient 
Pagan world. Their pretended Revelations were not 
from the one God ; but all from local tutelary Deities ; 
each of which was supposed to be employed in the 
care of his own Country or People, and unconcerned 
in every Other s department. Consequently, between 
earlier and .later Revelations of this kind, there could 
be no more dependency, than there was opposition : 
Bat each stood on its own foundation, single, unrelated, 
and original. 

III. But when, by the propagation of the Gospel, 
the knowledge of the only one God was spread 

abroad 
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abroad over the whole earth, and the absurdities of 
Polytheism fully understood by the people, an Impos* 
tor, who would now obtrude a new Religion on the 
world, must of necessity pretend to have received it 
firom that only one God. But the probability of his 
^ving a Revelation now, being seen greatly to depend 
on his having given one before, our Impostor would 
be forced to own the truth of those preceding Reli- 
g^ns, which professed to come from that God. And . 
as the credit of the new Religion was best advanced 
by its being thought a finishing part of an incomplete 
Dispensation, he would, at the same time, bottom it 
on tfie preceding. Besides, as an Impostor must needs 
want that necessary mark of a divine Mission, the 
power of Miracles, he could cover the want no other- 
wise than by a pretended relation to a Religion which 
had well established itself by Miracles. And thus, 
in fact, Mahomet framed the idea of his imposture. 
He pretended his new Religion was the completion of 
Christianity, as Christianity was the completion of Ju- 
daism ; for that the world not being to be won by the 
mild and gentle invitations of Jesus, was now to be 
i^mnpdkd to enter in by Mahomet. And so again, to 
complete the imitation, this last and greatest Prophet, 
as his followers believe him to be, is pretended to be 
foretold in the New Testament, as the Messiah was 
in the Old. 

Thus this notable observation, from whence the 
Author of the Grounds and Reasons of the Christian 
Religion endeavoured to deduce so discrediting a 
likeness between all false religion, and what we be- 
lievers hold to be the true, comes, we see, just to 
nothing. 

But he has yet another flagrant mark of fikeness, in 

reserve : And thus he goes on, from discovery to dii- 

2 coveiy^ 
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covCTy. — In btdlding thus upon prophecy (says he) 
as a principle, Jesus and his Apostles had the concur^ 
rence of all sects of Religion amongst the JPagan^. 
Is it possible? Yes. For the Pagans universally 
halt their Religion on divination* pp. 27, 28. As 
much as to say, the people of Amsterdam, in buildmg 
tlieir town-house upon piles, had (in the mode of lay- 
ing a foundation) the concurrence of all the cities in 
England j who build theirs upon stone, or clay, or 
giravel. In tlie Jewish writings there are Prophecies 
of a fiitui"e and more perfect Dispensation ; which, 
Jesus claiming to belong to his, his Religion was pro- 
perly built upon PROPHECIES. The Heathens made 
Gods of their dead benefactors, and then consulted 
them at their shrines, as Oracles ; they inspected the 
entrails of beasts ; they observed the flight of birds; 
tiiey interpreted dreams and uncommon phsenomena; 
and all these things they called divination. But 
what likeness is there between these things and Pro- 
phecies, the Prophecies on which Jesus founded his 
lleligion? Just as much as there is between Truth 
gnd what these men call, Freethinking. But he 
has found a device to bring them related. Tis a 
master<-piece ; and the Reader shall not be robbed of 
it They [the Pagans], says he, lear7it that art [Di- 
vmation] in schools, or under discipline, as the Jews 
M prophesying in the schools and colleges of the PrO" 
pkets ; wliere, the lear?jed Dodwell says, the candidates 
for prophecy were taught the rules of divination prac-f 
ttKd by the Pagans, who were skilled therein^ and in 
possession of the art long before them^. This idle 
whimsy of the learned Dodwell concerning the schools 
of the Prophets has been exposed, as it deservei^ 
tfready f. But. for the sake of so extraordinary an 

• See • Vd. IV. book iv. § 6. f Ibid. _ . • 

argument 
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turgument (an impiety j grafted on its proper stock,- an 
absurdity), it deserves to be admitted, though it be 
but for a moment, llie reasoning then stands thus : 
Divination was an art learnt in the schools ; so was 
one kind of Prophecy, or the Jewish art of Divina- 
tion : those who learnt this Jewish art of divination 
were taught the rules of pagan divination : there- 
fore, pagan divination and another kind of Pro- 
jrfiecy, such as foretold the coming of the Messiah, 
were things of the same kind. Incomparable reaso- 
ner ! and deservedly placed at the head of modern 
Freethinking ! But his learning is equal to his sense, 
and his premises just as true as his conclusion-: The 
Pagans universally built their Religion on divination. 
I believe there are few school-boys, who would not 
laugh at his blunder, and tell him it was just other- 
wise, that the Pagans universally built divination on 
their Religion. All that was ever built on divination 
was now and then a Shrine or a Temple. — To return : , 

III. 

But these prejudices, concerning local tutelary 
Deities, which made the introduction of a Theocracy 
so easy, occasioned as easy a defection from the Law^ 
of it. 

1. For these tutelary Deities owning one another"^^ 
pretensions, there was always a friendly intercourse c^ 
mutual honours, though not always of mutual worship:^ 
For at first, each God was supposed to be so taken n^ 
with his own people, as to have little leisure or incli^' 
nation to attend to the concerns of others. — No'^^ 
this prejudice was the Jirst source of the Jewish 
idolatry. 

2. But the pretensions of these Gods being tht»5 
reciprocally acknowledged; and Some, by the fortu- 
nate 
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nate circumstances of their followers, being risen into 
superior fame, the Rites used in their Worship were 
eagerly affected. And this was the second source of 
the Israelites' idolatry ; exemplified in the erection of 
the GOLDEN CALF, and their fondness for all Egyp- 
tian superstitions in general. 

3. But of these tutelary deities there being two 
9orts^ GENTiLiTiAL and local; the one ambulatory, 
aiwi the other stationed ; the latter were fixed to thek 
posts, as a kind of heir-loom^ which they who con- 
quered and possessed the country were obliged to 
maintain in their accustomed honours. And what- 
ever gentilUial Gods a People might bring with them, 
yet the local God was to have a necaWJary share in the 
religious Worship of the new Comers. Nay, it was 
thought impiety, even in foreigner!, while they so- 
journed only in a strange Country, ftot to sacrifice to 
the Gods of the place. Thus Sophocles makes Anti- 
gone say to her father, that a stranger should both 
venerate and abhor those things Which are venerated 
and abhorred in the city where he resides *. Celsus 
gives the reason of so much Complaisance — " Be- 
cause (says > he) the several parts of the world were, 
from the beginning, distributed to several powers, 
each of which has his peculiar allotment and resi- 
dence f." And those who were loth to leave their 

'AvorvytTv xj to ^ixo <TsQi(7^At, Act. i. Oedip, Colon, 

f • — u7\X» xj 0T», «? «*Ko?, T» /*£§>} T?? Qoj? t^ ^PX*^^ «M^ 2i?i^otq 

m«/A»9-fisva. Orig. coiit. Cels. lib. v. p. 247. See the passage 
from Plato, pp. 230, 231. 

Vol. v. E paternal 
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paternal Gods when they sought new settlements, at 
least held themselves obliged to worship them with the 
Rites, and according to the usages of the Country 
they came to inhabit. Against this more qualified 
principle of Paganism, Moses thought fit to caution 
his People, ift the following words : fVhen the Lord 
thy God shall cut off the nations from before thee^ 
whither thou goest to possess thenij and thou succeed- 
est thentj and dwelkst in their land: take heed to thy- 
self that thou be not snared by following them^ after 
that they be destroyed from before thee \ and that thou 

ENQUIRE NOT AFTER THEIR GoDS, Sayiugj HOW did 

these nations serve their Gods? even so will I do 
tikewise*. But the adoption of these new Gods, as 
well as of their Rites, was so general, that David 
makes his being unjustly driven into an idolatrous 
land, the same thing as being forced to serve idolatrous 
Gods. For thus he expostulates with his persecutor, 
" Now therefore, I pray thee, let my lord the king hear 
" the words of his servant: If the Lord have stirred 
" thee up against me, let him accept an offering ; but 
" if they be the children of men, cursed be they be- 
" fore tJie Lord ; for they have driven me out this day^ 
" from abiding in the inheritance of the Lordj sayings- 
. " Go seAve other Gods f. To the same princi- 
ple Jeremiah likewise alludes, in the following words. 
Therefore will least you out of this land into a land 
that ye kmw not^ neither ye nor your fathers: and 
there shall ve serve other Gods day and night; 
'where I will not shew you favour :|:. By which is not 
meant that they should be forcedy any otherwise than 
by tiie superstitious dread of divine vengeance for a 
sU^fit^ worship: for at this time civil restraint in 
matters of religion was very rare, 
* Dt\it. xiL 119, %o, t I Sam. xxvi. 19. J Ch. xvi. ver. 13, 

But 
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But the imaginary vengeance which the tutelary 
*GoD was supposed to take on those, who, inhabiting 
his Land, yet slighted his Worship, was at length 
really taken on the Idolatrous Cutheans, when they 
came to cultivate the land of Israel. For the. Al- 
mighty having, in condescension to the prejudices of 
the Israelites, assumed the title of a tutelary lo- 
cal Got), and chosen Judea for his peculiar regency ; 
it appeared but fit that he should discharge, in good 
earnest, the imaginary ftmction of those tutelary 
Gods, in order to distinguish himself from the lying 
Vanities of that infatuated age. Therefore when so 
great a portion of his Chosen people had been led 
captive, and a mixt rabble of Eastern idolaters were 
put into their place, he sent plagues amongst them for 
their profanation of the holy Land. Which calamity 
their own principles easily enabled them to account 
for. The story is told in these words : ** And the 
" king of Assyria brought men from Babylon, and 
" from Cuthah, and from Ava, and from Hamath, 
" and from Sepharvaim, and placed them in the cities 
" of Samaria, instead of the children of Israel : and 
" they possessed Samaria, and dwelt in the cities 
" thereof. And so it was at the beginning of their 
" dwelling there, that they feared not the Lord: 
" therefore the Lord sent lions amongst them, which 
** slew some of them. Wherefore they spake to the 
** king of Assyria, saying. The nations which thou hast 
" removed, and placed in the cities of Samaria, know 

** NOT THE MANNER OF THE GoD OF THE LAND: 

" therefore he hath sent lions amongst them, and 
** behold,- they slay them, because they know not the 
" manner of the God of the land. Then the king 
^* of Assyria commanded, saying, Carry thither one 
^' of the Priests— and let him teach them the manner 

E 2 ''of 
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" of the God of the land. Then one of the Priests^ 
" came and dwelt in Bethel, and taught them how 
'' tliey ^ould fear the Lord. Howbeit, every nation- 
" made Gods of tbeiF own — every: nation in their 
" cities wherein they dwelt. — So* these nations feared 
" the Lord, and* served their graven images, bot[i 
^* their children^ and thek childrena childfen: as did 
" tlieir fathers, so do tfiey unto tiiis-day*/* 

But, lest this account of the micaculous interposi* 
tion should be misundcFStood ^& a^ eneoufagement of 
the notion of local God% or o£ miercommmiiy 6i 
worship, rather than^ a vmdicatioEt of the sancti^ 
of that Country, which wa6 consecrated ta the God 
of Israel, the sacved Hi$tX)rian goes on to- acquaint us 
with the perverse influence this judgment had on the 
new inhabitants) so contrary ta the divine intaentioii 
" They feared -the Lord, and served their own Gods> 
" after the manner of the nations ^hom they carried 
" away from^ tlience. Unto this day tliey do after the 
*^ former manners^: they fear not tiie Loud, neither da 
" they after their statutes, or aftcF their ordinances, 
" or after the Law and Commandment which the 
" Lord commanded the cliildren of Jacob, whom he* 
*^ named Israel f-" They feared the Lovd^ and served 
their awn Gods ; tliat is, tliey feared the vengpance 
impeiading on the exclusion of tlie Worship of ^ 
God of Israel But they feared not the Lordy neither 
. did after their Statutes. Tliat is, they transgressed 
the Commandment which fehey found so frequently 
repeated in the Pentateuch, of joining no other Wor* 
ship to that of tlie God of IsraeL 

And tills was the true reason why the Kings of 
Persia and Syria (whei> Judea aftemards became at 
province to them) so frequently appointed sacrificei^.ta 
* 2 Kings xvii. 24. ct ^« • + Vcr, 33,. 34^ 

be 
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be offered to the God of the land, at Jerusalem, in 
behaif of themselves and families. Nor was the 
practice <£sused when (the Jews fell under the Roman 
yoke; both JuHus Ceesar and Augustus making the 
same provision iorihefeUdtj/oi the Empire. 

Hence therefore the third sotwrce of the Jewish ido- 
latries. It was thi« superstitious neiremce to local 
Deities within their o^n departments, which made 
them so deroted, «ph»le io Egyjrf, to the Gods of that 
Country ; and when in possession of their own land^ 
to the tutelary G<Klsof Canaaa« 

But this mtercoi?mumty of Worsl^p, -begun by the 
migration of People and Colonies fix)m one country 
to another, grew more general, as those migrations 
became more frequent Till at length the feequency, 
;uded by many other concurrent causes (occasionally 
taken notice of in several places of this work), made 
Ihe mtercommimity universal. And this was tlie last 
source of Jewish idolatries. This drew them into the 
service of every God they l|eard of; or fiom whom 
they fancied any special good ixUght be obtained; 
especially the Gods of all great and powerful Nations. 
These prejudices of opinion, joined to those of practice 
which thisy had learnt in Egypt, were the true causes of 
|hei|- so frequent lapse into idolatry. 

From all this it appears, that their defeeticm from 
the God of Israel, wjcked and abominable as it was, 
did not however consist in t^^Q rejecting him as a false 
God, qr in renouncing tlie Law of Moses as a false 
Religion; but only, in joining foreigrf Worship and 
idolatrous Ceremonies to the liitual of the true Gonu 
Their bias to the idolatries of Egypt was inveterate 
custom ; their incliflation for the idolatries of Canaan 
was a prevailing principle that the tutelary God of 
the place should he worshipped by its inhabitants; 

^ 3 and 
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and their motive for all other idolatries, a vain expec- 
tation of good from the guardian Gods of famous and 
happy Nations. 

These were all inflamed by tliat common stimulation 
of a debauched People, the luxurious and immoral 
rites of Paganism ; for it is to he observed tlmt these 
defections generally happened amidst the abuses of 
prosperity. There is a remarkable passage in the 
Book of Joshua, which sets this matter in a very clear 
light. The Israelites having lapsed into idolatryi 
Joshua drew together their Heads and Rulers at 
Shechem, in order to a reformation. And the topic, 
he insists upon for this purpose, is not, that the God 
of Israel was the only true God, the Maker of all 
things; but that he was the family-God of the race of 
Abraham, for which he had done so great things, 
And this he prosecutes from the 2d to the 1 3th verse of 
the xxivth chap. His conclusion from all is, " Now 
*^ therefore fear the Lord, and serve him iti sincerity 
** and in truth: and put away the Gods which your 
** Fathers served on the other side of the fl^od, and 
^^ in Egypt *.'* However (continues he) at least make 
your choice, and either serve the Lord, or serve the 
.Gods of other People, " And the People miswered. 
" God forbid we should forsake the Lordy to serve other 
*^ Gods'\ : for we acknowledge him to be that God 
^' who has done so great things for us." To this 
Joshua replies, *' Ye cannot serve the Lord; for he is 
^* an holy God] he is a jealous God] he will not forgive 
" your transgressions, nor your sins1[," From all this 
, it appears, that the point debated between Joshua and 
his People, was not, whether the Israelites should return 
to God, whom they had rejected and forsaken ; but 
whether they should serve him only, or, as Joshua 
^ Vcr. i4r t Ver. 16, 17. J Ver. ig^. 

expvessea 
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expresses it, serve him in sincerity and in truth. For 
on their exclaiming against the impiety of rejecting 
God, — " God forbid we should forsake the Lord; 
" we will still serve him;" meaning along with tlie 
ether Gods, — their Leader replies, Ye cannot serve 
the Lord^for he is an holy God: he is a jealous 
God ; i. e. As a holy God, he will not be served with 
the lewd and polluted Kites of tlie Nations ; and as a 
jealous God, he will not suffer you to serve Idols of 
wood and stone with his Rites. The consequence is. 
You must serve him alone, and only with that worship 
which he himself hath appointed. 

That this was the whole of their Idolatry, is farther 
seen from the accounts which the holy Prophets give 
us of it, in their reproofs and expostulations. 

Isaiah says. To what purpose is the multitude of 
your Sacrifices unto rne ? saith the Lord: J am full of 
the Burnt'offerings of JRam, and the Fat of fed 
JBeastSy &c. * To whom are tliese words addressed ? 
,To those who, besides their numerous Immoralities, 
there reckoned up at large, delighted in idolatrous 
-=ivorship in Groves and high Places, For the Denun- 
ciation is thus continued : They shall be ashaiHed of the 
Oaks which ye have desired, and ye shall be confounded 
^or the Gardens that ye have chosen t- Hfi describes 
them again in this manner; A People that provoketh 
- me toAiiger continually to my taci:; that sacrificeth 
in Garde/is^ atid burnelh Incense upon Altars of 
BrickX. Yet, at the same time, these men gloried 
.50 much in being the peculiar People of the Lord, 
that tliey said. Stand by thyself come not near to ma\ 
for I api holier than thou\. 

jER^mAix draws them in the very same colours-: 
Though they say. The Lord liveth, surely they swear 

♦ Chap. i. ver. 1 1. f Ver. 29, t dh. Ixv. ver. 3. § Ver. 5. 

^4 " ' folsely. 
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falsely ^i i.e. vainly, idolatrously; Why? The Reason 
18 given soon after ; they swore likewise by their idols : 
Haw shall I pardon thee for this? thy Children have 

forsaken iwe, and swok^ by them that are no 
GODsf. .Again, JViU-^ye steals murder^ and conamt 
adultery^ and swear falsely, and burn incense 
UNTO Baax, and walk after other Gods that ye 
know not [i. e. strange Gods] ; and come and stand 
BEFORE ME IN THIS JiousE, which ts Called by my 
Name, and say^ We are delhered to do all these abo- 
minations X ? And in another place we find them thus 
expostulating with the Prophet, — IVherefore hath the * 
Lord pronounced all this Evil against ics? or what is " 
cur Iniquity ? or what is our Sin that we hoce eam^ * 
mitted against the Lord our God §? and the Prophet * 
answering them in this manner, — because your Faihsrs " 
have forsaken me, saith the Lord^ and watked^ftet " 
other Gods, and have se^^ed them, and have worshipped 
them, and hwoe forsaken me, and have not} lieptjmf 
Lddoi : And ye have done worse than your Fathersl^ ' 
But is it possible they could be so exceeding sttipid 
or impudent as to talk at this rate, had they, ever 
renouDced the Religion, or the God of their ForC't - 
fathers? ' . :: 

EzEK I E L, likewise, shews plainly that their idolatriea * 
consisted in polluting the Religion of Moses iidth 
foreign worship; ** Son of man, these men have:se^. .: 
•* lip their idols in their lieart, and put the stumblings 
** block of. their iniquity before their Face:. Shall - 
** I BE JNQUIJRED 6^ at all by them? Therefore • 
** speak unto^them, aad say qnto ^hem. Thus satth the 
" l^rd God, Every man of the ho^se of Israel,-that 
^ putteth up his i(|ols in his heart, apd pu^^h the* 

• Chap, y. ver. a. f Ver, 7. t Chap, yii, ver, 9, yo, 

i ^' stumbling-* 
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^^ stumbling-block of iniquity before his lace, and 
^* Cometh to the Prophet; I the Lord nill answer Um 
*^ that cometh according to the multitude of his 
•' idols *," &c. And again : J$ for yoUj O home of 
Israel^ Thus saith the Lord God; Goye, serve ye every 
one his idols, and hereafter also, if ye will not hearkem 
unto me: but pollute ye *ir Holy Name no 
MORE with your gifts, and with your idols f, i. e- with 
giits offered up to rne with idolatpous Rites. In another 
place he giveth a terrible instance of this horrid mix- 
ture : -" They have committed adultery, and blood is 
** in their hands, and with their idols have they com- 
" mitted adultery, and have also caused their sons, 
^ whom they bare unto me, to pass for them through 
*' the fire to devour them. Moreover, this they have 
" done unto me : they have defiled my sanc- 
" TUARY IN THE SAME DAY, and have pro&ned 
^* my Sabbaths. For when they had slain their Chil- 
** drcn to &eir idols, then they came the sams 
•* DAY into my sanctuary to profauc it: and 
** lo, thus have they done in the midst of mine house J.^ 
These, and innumerable other passages in the Prophets 
\o the same purpose, evidently shew, that this defectioii 
firom the God of Israel consisted not in a rejection of 
Him, or of his Law. 

This appears still more evident, firom the following 
considerations; 

1. That, in the course of their idolatries, theyabtised 
the. memorials of their own Dispensation to super- 
ititious Worship. Such as the Brazen Serpe7it of 
Moses ; to which^in the time of their king^ they paid 
divine honours ^ And I am much mistaken if tlui 
iQonument of Twelve stones, taken but of Jordan, and 

* Chap. xiv. veiv.3, 4. f Chap. xx. ver. S9- 

J Chap, xxiii* ver. 37—39* 6 ^ Kinijdxviu. 4. ^ 

.. :> pitched 
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pitched in Gilgal for a memorial of their miraculous 
massage*, was not equally abused. What induces roe 
to think so, is the following passage of Isaiah: 
" Draw near hither, ye sons of the sorceress, the seed 
^ of the adulterer, and the whore. Against whom do 
** you sport yourselves? — enflaming yourselves with 
** idols under every green tree, slaying the children, in 
^ the valleys, under the clifts of the rocks ? Among 

^ THE SMOOTH STONES OF THE STREAM IS THY 

** portion; they, they arc thy lot : even to treh 

•* HAST thou poured A DRINK'OFPERINa, thott 

^ hast offered a meat-offering. Should I 4Peoeiv6 
«* comfort in these f r " 

2. The Israelites were most prone to idolatry ift 
FROSPEUOUS times; and generally returned tathe 
God of their fathers in adversity, as appean finam 
^ir whole history. Against this impotence of nrind 
they were more than once cautioned, before they en- 
tered into the Land of Blessings, that they, might 
afterwards be left without excuse. " And it shall 
•* be (says Moses) when the Lcwrd thy God shall have 
*• brought thee into the land which he sware 'unto thy 
♦* fethers, to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacobs to 
** give tliee great and goodly cities which thou build'* 
^ edst not, and houses full of all good things which 
?* thou filledst not, and wells digged which thou ctiggedst 
" not, vineyards and olive-trees which. thou plantedst 
^ not; when thou shalt have eaten and be full; then 
** beware lest thou forget the Lord which brought the6 
** forth out of the Land of Egypt, from the house of 
^* bondage. Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God,- and 
'^* serve him, and shalt swear by his name. Ye shall 
.*• not go after other Gods, of the Gods of the peopfa^ 

♦ Josb. iv. 3. 20, 21, 22. t Isaiah Ivii. 3. et §^q. 

" whicfcB- 
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** which are round about you *.'* However, Moses 
himself lived to see an example of this perversity, 
while they remained in the Wilderness : But Jeshunm 
(says he^ waxed fat a)id kicked: Thou art waxed fat^ 
thou art grown ihicky thou art covered with fatness; 
Jhen he forsook God which made him, a?id lightly 
esteemed the Rock of his Salvation f. And the Prophet 
HosEA assures us, that the Day of prosperity was the 
constant season of their idolatry : Israel is an empty 
vine^ he bringethfoi^th fruit unto himself: accohd- 

JNG TO THE31ULTITyDE OF IIIS FRUIT UK HATH 
JNCB£AS£D THE ALTARS; ACCORDING TO THE 
GOODNESS OF HIS LAND THEY HATE MADE 

GOODLY IMAGES J. And again : According to their 
pasture^ so were they filed \ they avere filled, 

AND THEI& HEART WAS EXALTED; thcixforc huve 

they forgotten me §. This, therefore, is a clear proof 
that their defection from the God of Israel was not 
any doubt of his goodness or his power, but a wanton 
abuse of his blessings. Had they questioned the truth 
of the Law, their behaviour had been naturally other- 
wise: they would have adhered to it in times of 
prosperity; and would have left it in adversity 
and trouble. This the Deists would do well to con- 
eider- 

3. The terms, in which God's warnings against tliis 
defisction are expressed, plainly shew that their lapse 
into Idolatry was no rejection of him : he will have no 
TELLOWSHIP OF coMMUNio>r with false Gods. The 
names employed to design their idolatries are adul- 
-TERY and whohedom. And Gods resentment of 
Iheir defection is perpetually expressed by the same 
metaphor; which shews that his right over them ww 

* Deut. vi. 10. «t6eq. anil chap. viii. ver. ii, et scq. 

t Chap. x:?xii, ver. jj, J Ch. x. ver. i, § Ch. xiii. vcr. 6. 

Still 
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stiFl acknowledged, just as an adulterous wife owns the 
bosbands right, amidst all her pollutions with strangers. 
Where we may observe, tliat thou^ their idolatry 
is so constantly styled adultery, yet that of the 
Pagans never ib; though it is very often called WHOREf 
POM. The reason qS this distinction is plainly krtimatec) 
in the following words of Ezekiel; " How weak is 
" thine heart, saith the Lord God, seeing thou dosi 
•* all these things, the work of an imperious whorish 
^ woman ? In that thou buildest thine eminent place 
** in the head of every way, and makest thine higl^ 
** place in every street ; and hast not been as a^ 
** HARLOT (in that thou scornest hire) but as a 
** WIFE that committeth adultery, ^hich taketh 
^ strangers instead of her husband *.'* The Jews hacj 
entered into a cbvenant with God, which hpd made 
them his Peculiar : and when they had violated their 
pJighted faith, they stood in that relaticMi to him w^bicl) 
an ADULTERESS does to her injured husband. The 
Gentiles, on the contrary, had entered into np Copclusivo 
engagements with their Gods, but the practice of inier^ 
communityh?^ fw-ostituted them, as a common harlot^ 
to all comers. 

Thus much, however, must be cpnfcs^, that 
though the very worst of their idolatry consisted only 
m mixing foreign Worship with their own; yet, in 
their mad attention to those abominable things, God s 
Worship was often so extremely neglected, that ife 
says, by the Prophet, The^ have forsaken me^ tbejoiah 
fain of' living waters^ just as the Saint-worshippers in 
the Church of Rome forsake God, when in their 
private devotions the Vulgar think only of their tutelary 
Saints.' 

• Ciiup. xvi. Tcr. 30, 31, 3*2, 
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The several principal parts, th^efore^ of the Israel- 
itisb idolatiy were these, 

1. WorshippHig the true God under an image^ 
such as the golden Calces^ i Kings xii. 28. — 2. Wor- 
shipping him in Places forbidden, as in Gnwe$^ 
2 Kings xviiL 22. Is. xxxvi. 7. — 3. And by idoU* 
trous Rites, such as cutting themselves with kmvet^ 
jer. xli. 5. — 4. By profaning the house of God widi 
idolatrous images^ Jer. xxxii. 34. — 5. By worshipping 
the true God and Idols together. — 6, And lastly, by 
worshipping idols alonCj Jer. ii, 13, Yet by whi 
follows, ven 35, it appears, that even this was not a 
total apostasy from God. 

If the Reader would know what use I intend to make 

4>f this account of the Jewish idolatry, to the main 

Question of my Work, I must crave his patient till 

we come to t^ last Volume. If he would knoHr 

what other use may be made of it, he may coasider 

what hath been said above ; and be farther pleased to 

observe, that it obviates the objection of a sort of meQ 

equally unskilled in sacred and prc^ane Antiquity (of 

whom more by and by), who, from this ci? cumstaace 

of the perpetual defection of die Jews into idolatry^ 

would conclude that the Dispensation of God to theta 

eould never have been so illustrious as tlieir history 

hath represent^ it The strength of whidi ohjectioci 

rests on the§e two suppositions, that their idolatry eoo-" 

sisted in renouuckig tiie Law of Moses : And t^^ 

smmcing it as dissatisfied of its truth. Bo^ whidi 

suppositions we have shewn to be false: the neglect 

of tlie Uw, durii^ their most idolatrous practice^ being 

Bo other thaii tiieir preferriflg impure novel Rites 

(which most stroi^ly engage the attention of a siapef^ 

ititious people) to old ones, whose sanctity has np 

carnal allurements. As to its ori^ial from Cod, they 

never 
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never entertained the least doubt concerning it; or 
that the God of Israel was the Creator of the Uni- 
verse : They had been better instructed. Thus saith 
the Lordy the holy one of Israel and his 
iTAKER*. As much as to say, the tutelary God of 
Israel is the Creator of the Universe : Indeed, in the 
period just preceding their Captivity, when the extra-- 
ordinary providence was gradually wthdrawing from 
them (a matter to be considered hereafter more at 
farge), they began to entertain suspicions of GoD^s 
ferther regard to tliem, as his chosen people. But that 
nothing of- this ever contributed to their idolatry, is 
plain from what we have she\^Ti above, of its being a 
wanton defection in the midst of peace, prosperity, 
and abundance (the confessed effects of the estraor* 
^ary providence of the God of Israel), and of their 
constantly returning to him in times of difficulty and 
distress. 

It is true, that this state of the case, which removes 
the infidel objection, at the same time discovers a most 
enormous perversity in that People; wlio, aJthongb 
convinced of the truth of a Religion forbidding all 
mt er community y was for ever running astray after fo- 
reign Worship. However, would we but transport 
ourselves into these times, and remember what hath 
been said of that great principle of intercommu- 
nity OF worship; and how early and deeply the 
Jews had imbibed all the essential superstitions of Pat- 
ganism; we should not only abate of our w^onder, but 
see good cause to make large allowances to tUb un- 
happy People, 

But there is ancSther circumstance in this affair, too 
remarkable to be passed by in silence. As fond as the 
Jews were of borrowing their Neighbours' Gods, we 
-►-■•' • • ■ ' f 'hamli^lw ti. 

do 
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do not fiad, by any hints in ancient history, either pro- 
fane or sacred, that their Neighbours were disposed 
to borrow theirs. Nay, we are assured, by Holy 
Writ, that they did not. God, by the Prophet Eze- 
kiel, addressing himself to the Jews, speaks on this wise: 
— And the coMrary is in thee from other wmnen m 

thy WHOBJEDOMS, WHEREAS NONE FOLLOWETH THEE 

TO COMMIT WHOREDOMS ! and ill that thou givest a 
reward^ and no reward is given to thee; therefore 
thou art contrary^. I have shewn, elsewhere, thaS^ 
by this, is meant, that no Gentile nation boi:rowed the 
Jewish Rites of Worship, to join them to their own* 
For as to Proselytes, or particular men converted to 
the service of the true God, we find a prodigious num- 
ber in the Days of David and Solomon f . So again, 
in the Prophet Jeremiah, Hath a nation changed 
THEIR .Gods, which are yet no Gods ? But my 
people liave changed their glory for that which doth 
not profit X ; i.e. Hath any of the nations brought in 
the God of Israel into the number of their false Gods, 
as the Israelites have brought in theirs to stand in fel- 
lowship M ith the true ? For that the Nations frequently 
change^ their tutelary Gods, or one idol for another, . 
is too notorious to need any proof 

This then is remarkable. The two principal reasons 
of tlie conU ariety, I suppose, were these : 

1 . It was a thbg well known tp all the neighbour- 
ing Nations, that the God of Israel had an abhoiTence 
of all community or alliance witli the Gods of the 
Gentiles. This unsociable temper would deter those 
people (who all held him as a tutelary Deity of great 
power) from ever bringing him into the fellowship of 
their country Gods. For, after such declarations, 
they could not suppose his company would prove very 
• Chap. xvL Ycn 34, f 2 Chron. ii. 17. J Chap, iL ver, u. 

propitious. 
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^pi^us. And in trutli, they had a single inste^nce 
of his ill neighbourhood, much to their cost; which 
brings me to tlie second itmson. 

2. The devastation he brought upon the Philistines, 
while tlie ark rested in their quarters. For they 
having taken ilirom the Israelites in battle, carried it, 
as another Palladium^ ^ to Ashdod, and placed h in 
the temple of their God Dagon ; who passed two so 
bad niglits with his new (juest, that on the second 
morning he was found pared away to Ki&Jishy stump f .- 
And this disaster was followed with a desolating pesti- 
lence. The people of Ashdod, who hitherto had 
intended to keep the Ark as one of their Idol-pro- 
tectors, now declare it should not abide with tfiem^ 
for that the hand of the God of Israkl was sore 
upon ehem, and upon Dagon their Godp They sent 
it therefore to Gatii, another of their cities ; and these 
having carried it about in a religious processiorf, it 
made the same havoc amongst th«m §. It was then 
removed a third time, with an intent to send it to 
Ekron ; but the men of that city, terrified with the 
two preceding calamities, refused to rcceive it, saying 
they had brought the Ark of the God oflsraelj to slay 
them and their people^. At length the Philistines. by 
sad experience were brought to understand, that it w^s 
the best course to send it back to its owners : which 
they did with great honour ; with gifts and trespass- 
offerings, to appease the offended Divinity^. And 
from this time we hear no more of any attempts 
amongst the Gentile Nations to join the Jcuish Wor- 
ship to their own. They considered the God of Is- 
rael as a tutelary Deity, absolutely vnsociabls; 
who would have nothing ta do with any but hb own 

* See note [F] at the end of this Book, f i Sam. v. 4^ 5* 
J Ver. 7. S Ver.9. II Ver. 10. f Chap. vi. ver. 3. 

People^ 
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People, or with such Particulars as would worship Jiinl 
alone ; and tlierefore, in this respect, different frDm all 
other tutelary Gods ; each of which was willing to 
live in community with all the rest. This, the historian 
.Josephus understood to be their sentiment, when he 
makes the Midianitish women address the young men 
of Israel in the following manner : Nor oUght you to 
be blamed for honouring those Gods which belong to 
the Country where you sojourn*. Besides^ our Gods 
ere COMMON to all the nations, yours to NONii 

OF THEMf, 

And thus the matter rested, till occasion requiring 
that God should vindicate his property in that Coun- 
try which h6 had chosen for his peculiar residence, as 
a tutelary Deity, He then drove the Pagan inhabi- 
tants of Samaria into hi^ worship, just zs he had 
drivep. the Philistines from it : and, in both ckses; hath 
afforded to his servants thfe most illustrious proofs of 
divine wisdom, in his manner of conducting this wjon- 
derfiil economy to its completion. 

But from this circumstance of the inability of the 
Law to prevent the Israelites from falling thus fre- 
quently into idolatry, a noble Writer % has thought fit 
to ground a charge of imposture against the Lawgiver. 
It would therefore look like prevarication to let so 
feir an opportunity pass by without vindicating the 
Truth from his misrepresentations ; especially when 
the nature and causes of that idolatry, as here ex- 

^ See what hath been said above concerning this imaginary 
•bligation. 

(Qr^l^rei^df * x^ ravra, tup /Air iifMii^ttn itokw Mar «r^^ civettloiq, rS 
i* ifAJli^it 9^( lin^i»» ToitfTtf rvlx/^ofl^, Antiq. Jud. L iv. c.6. 
Sect 8. 
' i Lord Bollngbroke, 

;yoL,V. F plained, 
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^laineB, tend so directly to expose all his pompous 
spphistry. 

^ " One of the most conceivable perfections of a law 
" is (say3 his Lordship), that jt be ntede witli such a 
^* foresight of all possible accidents, and with such 
^^ provisions for the due execution of it in all cases, 
*f that the law may be effectual to govern and direct 
^* these accidents, instead of lying at the mercy of 
" them. Such a law would produce its effect, by a 
" certain moral necessity resulting from itself, jand 
*/ not by the help of any particular conjuncture. We 
" are able to form some general notions^ of laws tbu^ 
" perfect ; but to make them, is above humanity.—: 
*f To apply these reflections to the Law of Moses : 
" We^eannot read the JBible without feeing convinced, 
•? that no law ever iterated so weak and uncertain 
^* an effect as the Law of Moses did. Far from 
" prevailing against accidents and conjunctures,, the 
*' least was sufficient to interrupt the course and ta 

V defeat the designs of it ; to make that people not 

V only neglect the Law^ but cease to acknowledge the 
" Legislator. To prevent this, was the first of these 
" designs ; and if the second was, as it was, no'doul)t; 
^* and as it is the design or pretence of all laws, to 
" secure the happiness of the people, this desick 

^^ WAS DEFEATED AS FULLY AS THE OTHER; foT 

*/ the whole history of this peojde is one continued 
^' series of infractions of the Law, and of national 
^' calamities. So that tliis law, considered as the par- 
" ticular law of this nation, has proved more ineftee* 
*' ftiai than any other law pierhaps that cdn be quoted. 
^ If this be ascribed to the hardness of heart' artd ob- 
" stinacy of the people, in order to save the hbnciur 
*^ of the Law, this honour will be little, saved, and itt 
*t, divinity ill maintauied. This excuse may be ad- 

" mittfid 
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*^ rtiitled in the ease of any human law; but we 
" speak herie of ia law supposed to be dictated by 
/* divine Wisdom, Which ought, and which would 
"have been able, -if it had, been such,, to keep, in a 
" state of submission to it, and of national prosperity, 
" i^veh a pfeopie tebelllous and obstinate enough to 
" break through any other. If it be said, the Law 
^* became ineffectual by the fault, of thosfe who go^ 
*^ verned the people, their Judges and their Kings, let 
" it hfe. remembered that their Judges and their Kings 
^^ wer6 of Gob's appdirttment, for the most part at 
^' least; that he hitji^elfis said to have beeai their 
^* King during several ages ; that his presence remained 
^* amongst them, even after they had deposed him ; 
" and that thfe High Priest consulted him, on any 
** emergtency, by the Urim and Thummim.- Occasional 
^' miracles were wrought to inforce the Law ; but this 
*^ was a standing miracle, that might serve both to 
" expMih and inforce it, by the wisdom and authority 
" of the Legislator, as often as immediate recourse to 
** him was necessary. Can it be denied tbat the most 
^^ imperfect system of human laws would have been 
f^ ra^dered effectual by such means as these* .^" 

I. The sum of his Lordship's reasoning amounts 
to this, "that the Jewish Law being ordained for a 
certain end, it betrays its imposture by never being 
able to attain that end. For, first, if iiijflnite IVisdom 
framed the Law, it must be most perfect; and it is 
essential to the perfection of a mean, for a Law is 
nothing but a mean, that it attain its end. Secondly, 
tf ijififiite Power administered it, that Power must 
have rendered even the most ihaperfect system effectual 
to its purpose." 

* Loi:4 BoHitgbroke's WiA*, vol, in. pp. 29«-294» 4^6. E4it. 

r2 Thus, 
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Thus, we see, his argument, when reduced to order, 
divides itself into these two branches ; Considerations* 
drawn, first, fpom the JVi^om^ and, then, from* 
the P&wer of the Deity, to dbcredit his workman- 
ship. 

1. We will take him at his best, with the improve- 
ment erf order; and first examine his cMiclttsionS' 
from the circumstonce of bijkiite IVisdomsJramng th& 
Latv. 

Let us admit then jfbr a moment, that his represent 
tation of the end of the Law is exact ; and that ^his* 
assertion^ of its never gaining its end, is true : I answer, 
that this objection to the divine original of the Jewish- 
Law holds equally against the divine original of that 
Law of Nature, called the Moral Law. Now hb 
Lordship pretends to believe that the Moral Lgxo 
teme from God : nay, that He was so entirely the 
Author and Cpeator of it, that if he had so pleasjed, 
he might have made it essentially different fr^n wl^al 
it is. B»t yet the experience of all ages? hath 9l?ewn,j 
that this Law prevailed still less agaiiist accidents and 
coiifunctures than the Mosaic. For if the Jews were 
always transgressing their Law till the Captivity, ye* 
after that disaster they as scrupulously adhered to it; 
and in that attachment have continued ever since: 
whereas, from the day the ]\Ioral Laav was first given 
fo mankind, to this present hour, the least accident 
was sufficient to interrupt ttie course^ arid to defeat the 
designs of it. How happened it, thwiefore, that this 
acknowledged Law of God did not govern and direct 
accidents, instead of lying at the triercxf of them? Was 
it fess perfect \n its kind than the Mosaic ? Who will 
pretend to say Thai, who believes the Moral Law caniq 
directly from God, and was delivered intimately to 
Mfin, for the service of the whole Species ; whUe the; 

Jewislbi 
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Jewish Law came less directly from him, as being 
conreyed through the ministry of Moses, for the sofe 
use of the Jewish People ? 

To these questions his Lordship would be ready td 
«aiswer, " That it is necessary for the subjects of a 
moral law to be endowed with free Will: That free^ 
Will may be abused ; and that «uch abuses may 
render the most perfect system of Laws ineffectual.*' 
Ckt this answer turns upon his Lordship, when ap- 
plied to the defence of the Mosaic Law^ and turag 
with redoubted force. 

We sec then how much he was mistaken in con- 
-duding, that, hecsuxse perfection in its kind is one of 
*the essential qualities of a divine Law, therefore such a 
Taw must of necessiti/ produce its effect. His best 
reason for this fancy is, that he is able to form 
mrncgenercA -notiom of Laws thus perfect. Which 
is no more than telling us (notwithstanding his parade 
<>f insinuated abilky), that heJs aWe to conceive how 
the WiH may be controlled, and how Man may be 
transformed into a Machine. It is true, he owns, 
that this fact, viz. /o make iaws thus perfect ^ is above 
iiurmnitif. It is ao; and let me add, as much below 
the Divinity; whose glory it *is to draw his reasonable 
creatures with the cords of a man. A Law then, which 
produces its effects by a certain necessity j must do it 
'^y a necessity which is physical^ and not moral; it 
*being the quality of physical^ not oi moral jnecessity^ 
that its effects cannot possibly be drfeated. 

Thus, we see, all there is of truth in his Lordship'ii 
^sertion, of its being essential to the perfectioii of a 
mean 4hat it attain its endy amounts only to this;, 
A capacity in such a mean to attain its end, naturally 
and of itself. And this, we say, was the condition of .the 
Mosaic Law; whatever might be the actual success[. 

f3 The 
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The qqalitles of a Law csipable of producing itp 
fiflfect, are to be sought ioxct priori^ as the Schools 
speak, and Aot h posteriori: And if here we find in- 
trinsic marks of excellence in the particular Laws ; 
of consummate wisdom in the geperal Frame wid 
Constitution of them ; and can likewise discover those 
eccidentSy which, at some periods of the Dispensation, 
hindered the effect; we have done all that hum^ 
reason can require, to vindicate this divine La\^, frgpa 
his Lordship s imputations of imposture. 

To treat this matter as it deserves, would requirij^^i 
volume, though not so large f^ his Lordship s, But a 
few words will suffice to give the reader a general ide?. 
of the truth. And a general idea will be sufficiwit te 
aheW the futility of the objection. 

The admirable provision made by the Jewish Law 
for preventing idolatry, may be seen in the following 
instances : 

1. That each specific Rite had a natural tendency 
to oppose, or to elude, the strong propensity to idola^ 
trous Worship, by turning certain Pagan observances^ 
with which the People were besotted, upon a prGq[)er 
object — Hence that conformity between Jewish and 
Pai^ Ceremonies, which so vainly alarms, an4 so vainly 
flatters, both the friends and enemies of Revelalion. 

2. That by their multiplicity, and the firequeant 
cetums of their cdebration, they kept the People con- 
stantly busied and employed ; so as to afford small 
time or leisure for the running into the forbidden superr 
atitkxis of Paganism. 

3. That the imiuediate bene6ts which followed the 
punctual obeervanoe of the Law, had a natural pm^ 
dency to keep them attftcbed to it. 

4. But lastly, and above all, tbd tiie admirf]Ue 
coiociieocy between the ZmUituif of Latc^ and the 

Admimstf^tiom 
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4d^mmstration of Government ^ (whereby, ^e l^agi- 
jsfrate was en^bl^d to punish idolatry Witji deat^ 
withpvtt vdolatipg tlie rights of. many Rd)^ M^^^t as far 
towards the aqtu^l prevention of idolatrous Worship, 
jas, according tp human conceptions, CiyjL Law, 
whether 0/ hup^n or diyine original, could possibly gq. 
^nd rgfting the ipatter here, I suppose, one migi^ 
i^eiy defy hi§ Lqrdship, with all his le^slativp talents, 
jtnd his v^jn boast of thpm, tof^rm any g^ierqljtotiom 

But this reasoning «n the nati^^l eScacy 0/ the 
3^QS^ Iaw, by its innate virtue, to prevent and te 
Test^ai)^ idpl^try, which it did not at all times, in faci, 
^evjBnt ^»d restr^n, will be further supported by this 
tpn^ideratioB : That the circqmstance which, iviym 
itiiye to time, occasioned a defection from the La^y, 
w^s neither an indi^sposition to its establishmenj: ; nor 
iuay incoherence in its general Frame and Constitution^ 
Jior aversion tp any particular part, nor yet a debility 
vor wea|cnegs ija its Sanctions. The sole c^use of the 
defection w^s ^n inveterate prejudice, exterior and 
foreign to the L^w. The Israplifes, in their house of 
bonc^gp, liad tpen brought up in the principles pf 

jLOOfL A]^D TJUTPI.AJIY DEIFIES and INT^RCOM- 

:vuNiTy OF woRSfii?; principles pften referred to, 

,^n y^ripus occasipps, in the course of this work, for 

'iSfil^ illustration of the most itnportant truths* In these 

Pr^ciples, they 69.W the whole rape of inankin^ agree : 

.«,nd, from the Practice of them, in the worship of 

luljelar Deities, they thought they saw a world of good 

ready to aris^. But not only tiie hope oiF good, but 

. jlhe fear of evil drew them still more strongly into this 

coad of fpUy. Their Jlgyptian education had early 

impressed that bugbear-notion pf a set of local Deities, 

who expected theii' dues of all .who came to inhabit the 

F 4 country 
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country which they had honoured with their protec- 
tion ^ ; and severely resented the neglect of payment 
On all T\tw comeriS, This will easily account for tiie 
frequent defe(!ticms of the Israelites in the divided ser- 
vice of the Gods of Canaan. — But it is difficult for 
men fixed down to the impressions of modern manners, 
to let themselves into distant times ; or to feel the force 
of motives whose operations they have never expe- 
rienced: Therefore, to convince such men that the 
early Jewish defections were not owing to any want of 
force or virtue in the Law, but to the exterior violence 
of afi universal prejudice, it may be proper to observe, 
that, from tlie Babylonian Captivity to this very time, 
the Jews have been as averse to Idolatry under every 
form and feshion of it, as before they were propense 
unto it If it be asked, what it was that occasioned 
so mighty a change ? I answer, It was in part, the 
severity of that punishment which they had felt; and 
in part, the abatement of th^-t foolish prejudice which 
they had favoured, of iNXERCOMMUNiTr of wouV .. 
SHIP : This, though still as general as ever in the Pagan 
world, had yet lost greatly of its force amongst tfe 
Jews, since they became acquainted with the principles . 
of Gentile Philosophy; the sounder parts of whidi 
being found cpnifoniiable to the reasQnabte doctrines of 
ttieir Religion, were applied by them to the use of ex- 
plaining the Law. An use which this Philosophy was . 
never put to in the place of its birth,^ on account of the 
absurdities of Pagan worship; for this kept ^he prin- 
ciples of Philosophy and the practices of Religion at 
too great k distance to have any influence on one^ 
fuiother. Such was the advantage the followers of the 
Jewish Law reaped from the Greek Philosophy ; an 

• See what has been said on this matter just above, in the case 
9.( the CuthcapSf inhabiting Samaria. 

advantage 
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Mlyantege peculiar to them; and which made some 
stiiiends for the many superstitions of another kind, 
ivhich the mixing Philosophy with Religion introduced 
into the practice of the Law: superstitions which 
depraved, and at length totally destroyed the noble 
simplicity of its nature and genius. — But I antici- 
pate a subject for which I shall find a much fittgr 
place. 

At length then we see, that the Law of Moses vrasp 
indeed, such a one as bis Lordsliip would require in a 
XAw OF DIVINE ORIGINAL, namely, that it produced 
iU effect, if not by a physical necessity which bears 
down all obstruction before it, yet by a moral, which 
constantly kept operMing when no foreign impediment 
stood in the way 1 So false is his Lordship s assertions, 
thalYAe WHOLE history of this people is one continued 
' series of infractions of the Law. If, by the zvhole, he 
means (as his argument requires he should mean) the 
Hhole both of their sacred and merely civil history; 
I aiidj by one continued series of iiifractions of the Laxt\ 
■ their lapses into Idolatiy; it is tlie grossest misrepre- 
: sentation : the far greater part of their duration as a 
distinct People was free from idolatry ; and an au- 
thentic account of tliis freedom is recorded in thehr 
Annals. But if by their whole history, he means (as 
I his cause might necessitate him to mean) only the 
I sacred books; and, by their if fraction of the Law, 
j only transgressions in lesser matters, it is illusory and 
J impertinent. 

! 2. We have seen the force of his Lordship's 
conclusion from the circumstance — of infinite JVisdonis 
framing the Law: We come next to the other 
<^cumstanQe, from which he deduceth the same 
conclusion, namely, infinite Powers administering 

'' Let 
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" Let it. fefc rerpemhercd (says his Lordship) that 
** Gqp himself is said to.li^ve been their King during 
** several ages ; that his presence remained among§J 
^' th^m, even alter they had cjeposed him ; and th4 
•** tlie Iligh Priest consulted him, on any emergency^ 
^* by the Viiin and Thumrnim. Occasional mi- 
■*' RAGLES wer? wrought to inforce the Law,; but this 
" was a standing miracle, that might serve hq^ to 
^' explain and inforce it, by the wisdpua and q^utbori^ 
" of the Leg^latpr, as oftep as immediate recourse t? 
** liim was necessjwy. Can it be 4cnied that the rpi^ 
^* imperfect system (jf human Lam zvould have h^QS^ 
^^ rendered ejFect\ial by such means as these ?^^ 

This bJ^d reajspning seems to be urged with m.uch' 
good faith, contrary to his Lordship's usual cpstom; 
«.nd ^risesi frooa his ignorance of a Theocratic admipi- 
^trc^tion, ^Sf the nature of the administration in^y bis 
collected from the common principles of the Law ojf 
Katiire and Nations. 

Let lis consider the affair dispassionately. Qod,.^ 
giving law3 to his chosen people, was pleased, nwrc 
)iumam, to assume the title of King, and to administer 
tlieff civil affairs by a Theocratic mode of GovernmeDt. 
lEv^ step in this establishment evinces, that it wajS 
hh purposip to iijtei'fere no otherwise than in conforpaity 
9to tb^t political assumption. He proceedjed op ^ 
4qo^t gjquH^iblje grpunds of civil Goyprnment : he he- 
•cmiae their King by free choice. It must nefids 
therefore be his purpose to confine himself to such 
powers qJ le^i^latipuj ^ human Governors are able to 
^^rt ; tho.ugh he ^yXm^^i!^ powers of a(imimstr(itia» 
f^r beyon4 thp limits of humanity. His lordship's 
Ig^Qr^nQe of so roasouable a distinction occasioned ^ 
tolls poippous IJ'allajcy. He found in the Mosaic Dis- 
pensation OCCASIONAL MIRACLES pretended : and b^ 
10 iqiagined 
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^ftgined that, consistently with this pretence, Mira^ 
nks ought to operate throughout, rather thaa that the 
€tii4 pf the I^w should be defeated. But, . I. presume, 
God could not, cqnforniably to his purpose of erecting 
% TpEocRAcy, and administering it moi^e huma^o, 
^jj^x% miraculous powers in legisli^tingy though he yery 
i^ell Df|i^t, and actually did exert them, in governing: 
t)^ca|is^, in legislation, ^, miracle^ that is, ^supernatural 
^i:e added to the Laws, to make them constaptly 
€^y]Bd, cquld not be employed without putting a^ force 
upon the Will ; by which God's Laws would indeed 
produce their effect, but it would be by the destriiction 
qi the subject pf them. The case was diflferent iji 
administering the Laws made : here God was to act 
miraculously; often out of wise choice, to manifest 
m^p nature of the Government, and the reality of, hi^ 
regal character; sometimes out of necessity, for thp 
carrying on of that Government on the Sanctions by 
which it was to be dispensed : and all this he might 4p 
without the least force upon the Will. 

This is sufficient to expose the futility of his Lor^- 
ships concliision from tlie circumstance of infinite 
Powers administering the Law ; it being essential to 
the Law, that infinite Power administering ity shoulfi 
restrain itself within such bounds as. left the will per- 
fi^iy free. But infinite Pcfwer, restrained within 
such bounds, might sometimes meet with unsurmpunl;- 
g^e obstructions in the course of its direction, und^r 
a Theocracy administered more humano. 

IL We have seen how weak his Lordship's reascm- 
ing isin itself: Let us now see how much weaker l^p 
Wkes it by ill management ; till at length it comes 
out a good argument against his own objection. 

^' Tlie Law of Moses (says his Lordship) was so 
** ^ from prevailing over accid^jnts and conjunctures, 

"that 
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"^ that the least was sufficient to interrupt the course 
"" and defeat the design of it, to make that people not 
•*^ only neglect the Law, but cease to acknow- 

** LEDGE THE LEGISLATOR. To pFCVent thlS, Wd8 

** the Jirst of these designs : and if the second was (as 
** it was, no doubt) and as it is the design or pretence 
" of all Laws, to secure the happiness of the pedpte; 

/" THIS DESIGN WAS DEFEATED AS FULLY A« TH£ 

^* OTHER : for the whole iiistory of this people is one 
^' corrtinucd series of infraction's of the Lait, 

" AND of national CALAMITIES." 

To pass by that vulgar mistake (which hais beei 
sufficiently exposed above) that the Jews ever tca^sed 
to acknozvledgc their Legislator -y Idt me observe it td 
his Lordships credit, that he appears to have undef- 
«tdod so much at least of the Mosaic Institution, as 16 
see that the first end of it was peculiar to itself; and 
tliat that wirich is common to all civil •CoranatiiHties wa^ 
l^ut the second end of This. 

But is it not strange, when he saw so far into the 
nature of the Jewish Constitution, that he should not 
^ee that this second e7id was entirely dependent oti 
-nhat he himself makes the principal; namely, to pre- 
serve the Israelites from idolatry; but should ;ai^giie 
against the divinity of the Law, as if these ends were 
independent one of another; and that one might W 
obtained without the other? For, to aggravate the iih-' 
t)ecrfity of the Law, he informs us in the passage last, 
quoted, " that it was hot only unable to gain its finsft 
end, but its second likewise : that the one design was\ 
defeated as fully as the other \ that the people wen^ 
not oiirty idolaters in spiritual matters, but poor, miset^-, 
able, and calamitous in their civil interests.*' Strange*!' 
that he could not see, or woiild not acknowledge, that' 
the Law denounces ^m happiness and misery as 

citizens^ 
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citizens, in exact proportion to their adherence to,, or 
their defection from, that Law; when he savy and 
confessed (what their History records), that tliis was- 
tiieir invariable fortune. The whole history of this: 
people (says his Lordsliip) is one continued series of 
infractions of the Law^ and of national calamities. 
Now if the whole frame of the Mosaic Law was so 
composed, as to do that by positive institute which the 
Moral Law does by natural^ viz. reward the obedient^ 
and punish the disobedient (and it certainly was so 
composed, if a continued series of infractions was iol- 
lowed by ^ continued series of calamitiesjy we must 
oeeds conclude that we have here the strongest proof 
of that divine Wisdom in the Constitution, which this 
great modern Lawgiver pretends to seek, but assures 
us be fe not able to find ; and yet, at the same time, 
Vmgs this convincing circumstance of the truth of 
thf5 Law; — This design (says he) was defeated ad 
fully as the other. Here his rhetoric, as usual, got 
the better of his reasoning : Not content to say, — the 
i "whole history of this People is one conti7iued series of 
\ infractions of the L(m\ — he will needs add by way of 
\ exaggeration — and of national calamities. 
^. WUch has so perverse an influence on the argument 
as to undo all he had been labouring to bring about, 
i by discovering a connexion between infractions and 
i calmnities. which^has all the mai'ks of a divine con- 
i tnvance. 

J iFIad it been the declared design of their Lawgiver 
^.separate the two ends, and to form such an economy 
as tWt the People under it might be flourishing in 
p^ and affluence, while they were Idolaters in Re- 
K^n; or, on the other hand, true Worshippers, and 
at the same time calamitous Citizens ; then to iind 
tiicm neither reli^ous nor prosperous, under a Law 

which 
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which pretended to procure truth witiiout temporal 
felicity, or to establish peace and prosperity in the 
midst of error ; this indeed (without t^ing in Ae 
perversity of such a System) would have fully discre- 
dited the pretended original. But when, in tiiis Law, 
truth and happiness, error and misery, are declared to 
have an inseparable connexion ; the freetl)inking Poli- 
ticiaU) who shews from history that this connexion was 
Constant and invariable, is intrapj^ed by the retortion 
of nature and reason, to prove against himself the 
Divinity of tliat Institute he labours to discredit. 
. Still further : When, on reading the history of this 
extraordinary People, we find (as Josephus well ex» 
presses it) that, in proportion to the neglect ofth 
LaWy easy things became misimmuntablc, and all their 
imdertaklngSy how just soevery ended in incurable cak- 
mities^y we cannot but acknowledge the divinfe direc- 
tion in every stage of such a Dispensation. For, to 
comprehend the whole of ilie Historian s meaning ire 
must remember, that tncrt were sonic Laws ^ven j 
purposely to manifest the divinity of their origimd : 
such as that against multiplying horses ; which, when 
it was transgi'essed, easy things becaiJie unsumwunt^ 
able; and that which most facilit^ltes a victory, ^ 
strong body of Cavalry intermixed with Foot, proved 
amongst the Israelites a certain means of their diefeat- 
So again, when they transgressed the Law which com*' 
manded all the males to go annmilly to the temple^ the 
historian tells us, their most just undertakings ended 
in incurable calamities; and sure nothing could h& 
more just than to defend their borders from invaiders ^ 
yet they were sure to be most infested with them when 

i^tiy i^nt avii^i(rf9%Vt' ADtic[. v. U p*4« 
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they thought themselves best sefcuiled : that is, wliilt? 
their males were at home, when they should haive heetk 
worshipping at the Ten)ple. 

III. JBut it is how time to come a little closer to his 
Lordship. He has been all along arguing on a false 
TACT, which his ignorance of the tiature of tlie Jewish 
Separation hindered him from seeing. 

He understood, indeed, that this extraotdinary ecCfc- 
liomy had, for its primarif end, sonletWng very diffe- 
rent firom all other civil Policies ; and that that which 
was; the first (indeed the only end) in others, was btit 
ihe secondary end in this. Yet tliis primary end he 
siaw so obscurely, ais hot to be able to mike it out* 
He supposed it was to keep the Israelites from iddla^ 
iry'y whereas it was to pheseuve the MfeBioRy oip^ 
THE ONE God in an idolatrous world, till the 
coming of Christ: To keep the Israelites from ido^ 
^ latry, was but the mean to this e7id. Thus has our 
po^cal Architect " mistaken the scaffold for the pile,^ 
'\ as his harmonious friend expresses it. And the mis- 
^\ take is the more gross, as the notion of the ultimate 
^ end's being to keep the Israelifies from idolatry, ia 

* founded in that vain fancy of Jewiish pride, tliat their 
^ Fathers were selected as the favourites of God, out of 

* Ks fondness for tlie race of Abraham. 

* Under this rectified idea therefore let us consider 
**• the truth of his Lordship's assertibn. That no. Lccw 

* ettr operated so weak and uncertain an effect as the 

* lirv of Moses did: far from prevailing against acci^ 
* itnts and conjunctures, the least was sufficient to iti^ 

^■\ icrrupt the course, and to defeat the desi^s of it. 
^: Now if we keep the true end of tlie Law in view^ 
'■ we shall see, on flie contrary, that it prevailed con- 
ai' itanlly and uniformly, without the least interruption, 
«gwnst the most violent mcidents, and in the most 
^^ ' unfavourable 
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. unfavourable conjuwtures; tiiwe I meon^ which hap* 

psned when their propensity to the practice of idolatry, 

. and their prejudice for the prinsipU ofinter<:ofmimmtti, 

• were at the heiglit: for amidst all the disorders .c^n* 
Bcqueut tliereto, they still preserved tlie knowledge of 
the true God, and performed the Rites ordained by 

. tlie Law. And the very calamities which lollowed tlie 

infraction of the Lavi, of which tiie neighbouring 

Nations occasionally partook, were sufficient to alarm 

tt^es^ latter, when most at ease, amidst tlie iaiaginaiy 

ptotection of their tutelary Gods, and to awakeibthem 

. to tlie awful sense of a Ijejng different, as well as 

. superior to their National Protectors. Which shews, 

tliat the Law stiil operated its effect^ strongly a^d 

. constantly ; and still prevailed against accidertf^ md 

^ conjunctures, which it governed and directed^ iittjfead 

^of lying at the mercy of them. But as it is t^ry 

probable that the frequent transgressions, whicjbi ti^ose 

accidents and conjunctures occasioned, woidd^w'tiDae 

• have defeated tlie end of the Law, tlie transgressors 
were punished by a seventy-years-captivity; jtha, ex- 
traordinary circun}stances of which made such an 

.'^pfession on their haughty masters, as brought them 
to confess that the God of Israel was the trite God \ 
^ and was so severely felt by them, that ^ey had an 
utter aversion and abhon'cnce of Idolatry, or the wor- 
ship of false Gods, ever after. So.tliat frorn theoce 
.to tlie coming of Christ, a coarse tof many ages,- they 
'. adheredj though tributary and persecuted, and (what 
-has still greater force than Persecution, if not thorougf^' 
. ly administered) despised and ridiculed by, the b*'^ 
-greatest Empires of the world, the Greek and Romap * 
f andrthough surrounded with tlie pomp, and splendori^* 
- JPagan idolatries, recommended by the fashiotji ^o* 
; Courts, an;l: the plausible fosses of Pliilosopber^ th^y 
. ;.. .... ' adherecJj 
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adhered^ I say strictly, and even superstitiously; to tbt 
letter of th^t Law^ which allpwed of no otlier Qod$ 
besides the ^ God of Israel. Now if this w^s not 
g4wmg it^ endj. we must seek^ for other modes of 
speedy and other rConceptioDs of things, -.when we 
reason upon Goyemment and Laws. 

Yet this was not all. For the Law not only gained 
its end, in delivering down the Kdigion ofthexaufi 
God into. the hands of the redeemer of mankind; 
who soon spreacj it throughout the^whole Roman Em- 
pire; but even after it had done its. destined work, the 
vigour of the Mosaic Revelation still working at the 
rooty enabled a bold Impostor to extend the principle 
of the UNITY still wider, till it had embraced the re- 
motest regions of the habitable World : So that, at 
this day, almost all the NaUves of the vast regions of 
' higher Asia, whether Gentiles, Christians) or Maho* 
metans, are the professed worshippers of the 0K£ 
^NLT God. ^ How much the extension of the prin- 
ciple of the Unity has been owing to this Cause, under 
tfie. permission and direction of that Providence, whicK 
is ever producing good out qfevil^js known to all who 
are acquainted with the present state of the Eastern 
world. ' 

The reason why I ascribe so much of this good, to 

the lasting efficacy of the Mosaic Law, is this : Ma* 

homet was bom and brought up^ an Idolater, anH 

"mhabited an idolatrous Country ; so that bad he seen 

na . more of true Religion than in the superstitious 

practice of the Greek Church, at that time overrun 

' with saint and image-worship, it is odds but that, when 

be set up for a Prophet, he might have made Idola^y 

the basis of his new Religion : But getting acquainted 

' with the Jews and their Scriptures, he came to t)ndii> 

' stand the folly of Gentilism and the corruptions^' of 

V Vol. V% G Christianity; 



Christkuiity ; and % this meMs was enabled to preach 
tip the doctrine rf the one Goi>, m k* ^ufhy and 
integrity. It is again remarkable^ that t!6 g^aed an^ 
stctire thi» docttine^ which U6 made Hoe fn^diinaental 
principle ^ IshmaetUfim, he bi:ought inta his Impo9^ 
l^ire many of those provisions which Modes had' put 
HI practice to prevent ftte contagion of idortatpy. 

Btitthe great Man with whom we have fb d^ is ser 
8CGI1V0 of his fact, namely, that tke Lam orw perpt- 
tuaUp defeated, and never gained its endy thdt h^ s«jy- 
poses his Advefsaries, the DiTii^«», are leadj^ t(> 
confess it;: fcnd will only endeavour to «lude hfe in^ 
tcrehee by throwing the ill sueeesi o$ ife ^opearatibnB oil 
The ^m^dnes^ of the People's hearts and the impieijfef 
fkar G&oernors^. An* this ai&rds hkn fi%sh oeoa-^ 
iion of tndihph. 

* "I will not be pesSive that this^spedes of Divaies.fe^. 
wiirely of -His own invention, and that thifr tSieir. apo-^ 
logy for Moses is altogether as imaginary as thfeir fa- 
mous CowFEDERAcy f against God; because 1 kQow 
'by experience that th^pe are of these Divines^ who, in 
.support of tfieir passions and prejudices, ar^ always^ 
ready (as- 1 have amply experieneed) to admit wlmt 
• Scriptui^ opposes, and to oppose what it admit^ ia 
.iilmost every page. But the best Apologies of guch^ 
'men are never m*opUi a defence,, and indcied are «ai?el^ 
capable of anyi ' ^ 

To conclude: Such as ftiese lieie ctposed", are d* 

the reasotlii^gs of hi^ Lordships bulky volumes: Anc^ 

^howondcy,^ whdn a writer,- however albte in othet^ 

'iftattei^s, AvHl needs dictaite in ix. Science of wlrich^es^ 

did not poteess sointich-afi the fir&t principles; 

. .'J. :.^'»ligt»ag8»'45»' it Vol V. p. 305— aojr. 393^ 
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hAVING thus sh^n the'fiitureof thU^Hifo- 
4bRAcr^ arid the attendant cirijumstances ©f its ered* 
tion; our neft enquiry will* be eonfeeming its 1>VftATi6TS, 
' ' Most writers suppose it to have end^ ^with the 
JvmsiEB; but scarce any bring it lower than the 
CAPMvrTTi On the contrary, i hold thiat, in strict 
truth and propriety, it ended not 'till the coming of 
Christ. 

L That it ended not mth the Judges, appears evi- 
dent^ for these reasons : 

1. Though indeed the iPeople's purpose, in their 
tlattioufs for a King, was to live ul)der a Gentile 
Monarchy, like their idolatrous neighbourlli (for so it 
is represented by God himself, in his reproof of their 
imptety*); yet in compassion to their blindness, he, 
inithb instance, as in many others, indulged thcif 
prejudices, without exposing them to ttie fatal conse^ 
quence of their project i which, if cotnpiied with, in 
the sense they formed it, had been the withdrawing 
irf his tjrtraordinary protection from them, at a time 
when they could not support themselves without it 
He therefore gave them a Kmg^i but such an one as 
was only his viceroy or Deputy; and who; on that 

•.nccount^ was not left to the People's election, as he 
left his own Regality; but was chosen by bimself: 
'the only difference between God's appQintment of 
' the Judges and of Saul being this, that They were 
'dtosen byirttcjfnal impulse; He, by I-rOts, or external 
^' designation. 

2. This King had an unlimited executive power J 
. as Gods Viceroy must needs have. 

* 1 Sam. vii. 7. 
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3. He had ncr legislative power : whicll a Vfegrey 
could not |x>B8ibly have. 

• 4. He ^ta» placed and di^laced by Cod at pleasure r 
of which,. as VkcrojF, we see the perfect fitness; but 
as Sovereign by the people s choice, oneeanaot. ea»ly 
aceonnt foF; because God- did not chose tasu|)efsede 
libe natural Iligliis of his Peo(^, as appears by his 
leaving it,, at first, to their o^vn option whether they 
would bc^e God himself for their King. 

5. The very same punishment was ordained fqr 
cursing the King as for blaspheming God, namely, 
stoning to death ; and the reason is intin^ated in these 
words of Abi3bai to Dayid^ S/mll not Stiimei be put 
to death. .for thi^ because be cursed the LpridV 
ANOiNiTEi)*? This was the common title of the 
Kings of Israel and Judali, and plainly. denoted, thpir 
office of. Viceroyalty: Improperly, and superstitiously 
transfeiyec^ ia these later agps,, to Cliriatian Kings and 
Princes. / 

From, this further circumstance;- 2c. Tlceroyalty is 
' necessarily inferred : The throne aud kingdom of Judei. 
is ail along expinessly declared to be God's throne and 
God's kingdom. Thus, in the first book of Chronicles, 
it is said tliat HoloHion sat r?y/ Me Throne of iHt 
LORD, as Kbfgy instead of David jiis father^. And 
the queen, of Sheba, who visited Solomon, to he iri- 
structed in his wisdom, and.doubtless had beeftinfonaaed 
by him of the true nature of his kingdom, coniplhuent$ 
him ia these words : Blessed be the Lord thy God^ 
which delighted in thee to set thee wi his thronk, 

TO BE KING FOR THE LoUD THY GoD J. In Kh^ 

•loanner Abyah speaks tq the house of Israel, on tiieir 
defection from Ilelipboara : And now ye think to ipiih^ 
stand the kingdom of the Lord in the hands of the 
. ♦ a Ssua. xix. 21. f Chap. xxix. ven 23. X 2 Chron. ix. 8. 
- . S07l^ 
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€ons of David*, Aii^ to the same purpose, Ncshemiah: 
Neither have our kings^ pur princes^ out pricBts^- nor 
our father&y kept thy laxv, ^lor beark^ied untoahy 
cormnandtnents, iind thg jestimomeSy wherewith thuu 
^idst testify against tiem. JFhr Jthey havemt served 
thee in their iu^^odom f? The sense, I think,- re- 
quires that the Septua^^nt reading should be here 
prefeiTed, which says £N £ASIA£IA SOT, in thy 
KivGpoM. And this the Syriac and Arabic versions 
ypllow. As Judea is always called his kingdom^ so he 
is always called .the Kiog ^ tii^ Jews. Thug iho 
.Psalmist: Thine AUxirs, O Loi^d of Hosts, my King, 
and my God^- And ag^in: Let Israel i^goice in him 
4hat made him: let the childrefi of Ziaa bejoyfuliu 
.their King §• -^^d thus the Prophet Jeremiah: TJte 
-King, whose mtme .isJ;he Lordqf[ Hosts j|» 
» 7. TJie penal Laws againsjt idolatry were etill in 
•force duriflg their Kings, and putitt execution by their 
best rulers, and even by men inspired Which, alone, 
is a demonstration of the subsistence xif the Tjhso- 
CRACY ; because such laws are absolutely unjust UBdcf 
'every other form of Goverhtnent. 

As to the title of King given to tTiese IRialers, this 
will have small weight with those who reflect that 
Moses likewise, who was surely no more than God's 
^deputy, is called King: Moses commanded us n Law; 
iven the Wicritance of the congregatimi of^ Jacob. 
And he was King in Jeshuruny xohm ike heads of 
the peopky and the tribes (^ Istrad^ wj^re ^gathered to- 
gether ^^. 

Let us dW see what the celebrated M. Lc Clerc 
-says in defence of the contrary opinion, which suppo- 
«eth tlie TwEocRACY to have ended wiith the Judges. 

♦ 2 Chron. xiii. 8. + Ch. ix. 34, 35. ^ l*salin Ixxxiv. 3. 
' i Psalm c^ix. 2. ' II Cb. li. 57. f l^eot. xxxiiii 4 & 5. 

iGj Cathcx 
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^Father Simon of the Oratory had said, that the republic 
of the Hebretts never ackncrrkdged any other cm ^f 
than God alone,; who continued to govern in' thai 
giiaiitp even during the time in xohich it xtHis subject 
to Kings*. This wffs enough • to niake his leaiiied 
adversary bke the other side of the question ; who 
being'piqucd at Simon*d contemptuous slight of his 
offered assistance in the project for a new Polyplbtt, 
revenged himself upon him in those licentious f Letter&, 
intitled, Sentimens de quelquts Theologiens dc Hollander 
'w'here his only business is to pick a quarrel. He tliere- 
fore maintains against Simon, That the theocracy ceased 
on establishing the throne in the race of David %- 
What he hath of argument to support this opinion is 
but little ; and may be summed up in the fallowing 
observation, That God^did not personally interfere 
with his directions^ nor dischaige the functions of a 
Magistrate after the establishment of the Kings as he 
fiaddone before §. But this, instead of proving the abo- 
lition of the Theocracy, only shews that it Mas 

* La Republique des Hebre.ux differe en ccia de tous les uutres 
^tats du monde, qu'elle n a jamais reconnu pour chef que Dieu 
eeul, qui a continue de la gouvemer en cette qualite dans les terns 
tn^mes, qu'ellef a 6te soiimise ^ des roi?. Histoire Crit. de Vieiix 
Test. p. 15. l:'d. Rottcrd. 1685. 

t See note [G] at the end of this Cook. 

I II paroit au contraire par TEcriture, que Dieu n'a gonvern6 la 
republique des Hebreux, en qualite de chef politique, que pendant 
quails n'avoirnt point des rois, & peut-^tre au commencement que 
le rois furent etablis, avant que la famille de D^vid fut aftermie sur 
letrunede Israel. Sentimens, &c. p. 7S. 

§ — Pendant tout ce leraps-la, Dieu fit les foqctions d« roi, H 
jugeoit des affaircsr— il repondoit par loracle — il reglpit la marcbe 
de Tarmde — il envoyoit m^me quelquefois un ange — On i^'*?t<ut 
oblige d'obci'r aveuglement, qu*aux sculs ordres de Dieu. Mai^ 
lors qu-il y eut des rois en Israel, & que le ro^-aume fut attache ^ 
]a famille de David, les rois fureot maitres absoltu, & Di«u cessa. 
4^ fyiit lean fonctions. pp. 78, 79. 

§ y lulministereKL 



^ininisteped hy».'Vic&t\Qy. JTpc ia wha^t ccmsis)^ tb^ 
toifica <af a Viceroy hwt tQ disch^ge tM tuncLiQn?^ o^ his 
jPxipcip£4?Pi^iiad,|^^9..d|)ibifi:, had| G<^d still gG^artu^.^ 

<3od iicted 6^ rte? mini^yrf.oj the Judges*.. \t the^ 
<jbe TheocH'aUc functiom oould ]be dUclmrged by d^pp- 
tfttioQ, why might it not be dpne by Kings ^ wdit ^ 
Judges? The ^Ukrmce, if «ny, is only frptjp les^ tip 
fifiore, and from occasipaal to €onst|tfA. NOy. <$ij^ PMF 
Cntii;, th|e <:essi(»A was ia coBspquence c^ hi# om?, 6^ 
clar^tion Jto Samuel : For they kav£ npt fy,(iQtcd thi^^ 
ifut.pinejf have rejeccbd mi:, that Ishojuidwi reig^ 
lorier tfieuif. This onliy declare IbQ ^ense O^d .had of 
tl)i^ mutinous icieq^est ; but does nqt at ^1 imply t^js^t be 
^ve way to it. For who, froip the like ^prds (wh^ch 
express so ns^ur^l a resentment of ao Qppn de&ptibn) 
woM^d iflfer in the caaeof any otl)i^ monarchy t}iat he 
tbereupaa stuped dowvi from bis diron^e, aofd suffered 
an ijsurper to seize his place ? TWs, w^ see, w.9§ poor 
reasoi^Bg. Bui, luckily for his repjatatiqa, he bad aA 
Adversaiy whoreasooed^xMrse. — However, Siqgionsaw 
ihus much into Le Clerc's cavil, as to r^ly, Thifif ^M 
he had said tvos quite beside the purpose^ for thfi$ th^ 
ihiiig to be p2vved wasy thaty after the (stabllisknfent 
^f the KiiigSj Gsd ivas no lander the civil Chi^%* 

On 

* — au Heu ^u'auparavaij^t Dieu- Iqi-mSme la faisoit, par le 
mlnisterc iics Juge€, qu\\ siwcitoit de temps €h tai»y| ^u milieu 
<i'rsrac{. Dcf. des Sent, p. 121. 

t — C'est 'pour cela qttc Dieu dit ^k Samiicl, l<»rs i\\i Israel 
youlut avoir ifn roi j>our tcjugcr a lu^n^anihe detqulc^ Ics natiom : 
ce n'cst pas tpi/jiulu put rijciU^ nia^$ mpi, qfin ^ueji^^e regne point 
ftfr eux. 1 Sam. viii. 7. ' 

I Je passe sous silence le Io«g discours de MftleClerc ioucha|^t 
)e pouvoir de Dieu sur les Israelites ayant ret^blissement des rois, 
^|oCl il pretend prpuyer ^uc Dieu pejidant tout ce temps-l^ fit la 
iSiiiactioii d^ To'u Tout cela est Lors de propog, puis qu'il s'agit de 

04 prouyer. 
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On Vi'bich Le Clerc thus insults him : jis muck esto 
uty'j that in order to prace God was no longer Chkf 
of t fie Hebretcs after the election of' a King^ it is 
beside the purpose to shew, he never afterwards dis^ 
charged the Ju fictions of a Chief of the republic. It : 
is thus this great Genius happily unravels matters, 
and discovers, in an imtant^ what />, af id what is not 
Yo the purpose * Whether Simon indeed knew why 
lA Clerc s objection wa^ nothing to tlie purpose, is to 
T)c left to God and his own conscience, for be gives us 
fio Reasons for the censure he passes on it: but that it ^ 
was indeed notliing to the purpose, is most evident, if • 
tills piroposition be true, " That a King does not cease 
** td be King, when he puts in a Viceroy, who executes ■ 
" the regal office by deputation/' * ^' 

Le Clerc returns to the charge in his Defence of the : 
Sentiments:-- " The Israelites did not reject God as A 
'** Protector, but as civil Chief, as I observed before. 
^ They would have a King who should determine 
* ** sovereignly, and command their armies. Which, 
** before this, God himself did by the' ministry of the 
** Judges, whom he raised up, from time to time, from, 
** the midst of Israel, In tins sense we must uoder^ 
** stand absolut6ly the words of God, in Samufiyf thai 
'** I should not reign over thmt" It is indeed stiiange, 

that, '■ 
prouyer, qu'apres ces temps la Dieu n'^i plu^ etdieur chef ;. & c'est, 
cc qu*on ne prou vera jamais, Reponse aux Sentimens de quelques 
Theol. de Hoi. p, 55. » . ' 

* — C'est k dire, que pour prouver que Djeu n'a' pas vt<J^lieC ^ 
dcs Hebreux, apr^s FelectlDh des rois, il est bors de prcxpos. 4^ 
prouver qu*il ii'a plus fait les fonctiti^is de chef de la republique^ ' 
. C*est ainsi que ce grand genie debrouille lieureusement les ma^ere9, : 
& dcconvre d'abordce qui est hors de propos, de ce qui jieTest pa9n ' 
Defers, des Sentimens, p. 120. •, 

t Le6 Israelites ne rejette'reht pas Dieu comme protectcur, ; v 
muis comme chef politique, ainsi que je I'ai marqu6. lis voulurei^t j 
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Jtttt, fifter i^riting two books, he shonld still insist oh 
^foolish a paralogism*, That God's ghing up his. 
>flSce of civil Chief, was a necessary consequence of 
'X^¥enp]e s defTOttuling it. For, thiat they did demand^ 
t; I acknowledge. Let us consider then fhi^ whole 
matter a little more ^attentively. 

Samuel (and I desire the Deists would take notice / 
jf it) had now / by a wise and painful* direction of affdiirdy 
restored the purity of Religion, and rescued his Nation" 
k(fm the power of the Philistine^, and their other 
lostile^' neighbours; against whom they were utterly 
iimble to iriake head when he entered upon the public 
Administration. At this very time, the People, dc^ 
)au)shed', as' usual; by power and prosperity, took the 
pretence of tlie corrupt conduct of tlie Prophet's two 
$onst> to go in a tumultuary mknner, and demand a 
King. Bnt^&e secret spring of their rebellion was the 
inibition *f their leaders; who could live no longer 
without the' sptendolir of a regal Court and Houshold ; 
Give ite (say they, as the Prophet Hosea interprets 
theirinsolent xlemand) a king and princes \y where 
every one of them might shine a distinguished Officer 
of State.' They ctould get nothing when their aflFairs 
led Aetai to their Judges' poor residence, in the Schools 
of the ProphetSy but the.GiFT of -the Holy Spirit^; 
which a Courtier, I presume, would not prize even at 
the t^te SlmOtf Magus held it, erf a paltry piece of 
- ' ' money. 

tm roi qui l«s jug<'dt souveminement, &c qui commandit leur3 
Arme^s,'ai^ lieo qa at^paravdi^^ pi<eu lui-m^iue le faisoit, par le mi« 
&i&tere.des juges, qu il suj^citoi^ de temps qd te.iqps au milieu d'IsracL 
-7-En cc $etis il faut entendre atujoliiment les paroles de Dieu dans 
SaitinteiPffjJn qtu je njt regne boini ^ur eux, p. 1 2 1 . 
• * HoWeVifr,' foiofiHh as it is, Qie Reader hath seen, how a late 
^mtonizer has borro^^ed ity^.and bpw UtUe force he has added 
, >oiu- - ' 

+ 1 Sam. viii, 5. and 3tii. ii, J Chapi xiii, v«r. lo, 

)€fiap. ^ lo. and chajp. kji^^ 
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money..' — ^Tbis it vras^ and this onfy, diat. made ija^ 
^Jemancl crkninal. For thp chuung B<2gal ratliQr th^ 
Aiistpcratic Vicoroysaas a thing plainly iudulged ttf 
Itticm by the Law of Mosts, in tlu: toiloHioj; ^duiQuitiQiif 
/Fken thm art camfi into the land which the Lord^tb^, 
dod.giveth thecy and sha/t possess it^ ajid 4h^lt dwc^ 
{therein^ und slialt sa^^ Infill &€t a Kp'o cuer me^ like 
<9tf the nations that are about sne; Thou ^halt in a^ 
Wfe^ 4et him Kufg aver thee^ whom tht I^^rd tat 
<jroo 8H^tL GUU6&: one from an^angst thy 3i^thrOf 
jBhak thou ^et King over thee: ThoH ^ayesi not ^^fi 
^Stranger over thee^ which is not thy brothei^\ .\f^ 
f)Uia meaning ,of which caudon is, tb^ they ^t^oul^ 
fta^e car^;, when (hey demsu^ded a .King, th^t tl^ 
thought of apne other thai^ auch ft JKing wh^ ^s^.^^ht^ 
4jrOD'a I^EPfjrv. As t^iepefore C>>uilr:afl^Jbit^qD o^^ 
M^as in the wi^ed sj^yf pf the lUqgleadefra of l^i^ 
f«ialeCQdite£ite, axid «q foolish fears £>r /the Stajie, or [}ppca» 
of .bietteriRg^jthe public Adon^nistm}^ ; it jys e;i^9t 
(^ all acqi^ilted widb th^ .geaius of this TivoBy^ 
PeopI^^ that cooipli^iK^ wi^ thieif deina^^ mu3t^v)& 
lended m th^ ulter destruict^oQ of the A^o^ss^P ^Iff^" 
<^\o^ ^ w^ll a# Law- Buf it.w^,<i9i)'s purppi^i^ 
jkeep them ^£T4.RAt;£» iaordefr toipces^vp-^pwiBpfi^f} 
4^ ,hii»$elf apiidst an id^atrou^ W.prld* 4n4 ^ ^ 
hemg to be done but Uy tbe^ pre^epr^utioa <<4: ,th^ 
fieligion and Law, we pust needs con^ude tfl^ihfi 
M^puJd not give waj' to their rei)ellious demand. 

And what we ate brought to ccHicluda ffOiA Ibe 
reason of the things the history of thi^ trsmiaGtiOQ 
clearly enoegh confirms. For it havbg now iufiniDcd 
U8 how God ponsente^i t^ give this Peop^ aJ^Jngi 
To shew. lis, that he had not casft off. the G^Qv^nun^ 
4>at only transferred the knniediate Adnunisteation ^ 
* J>mU xvii, 14, i(^ 
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L Dq>ii1y, and consequently tfeftt fheir Kin^^Wis hh 
Viceroy ; it tells m next, hew He ww plfeiiised-to bring 
ihem to repentance in ate «xtfa,Grdinary imy^} the 
Tracions method he commonly ^empit;^y^ wheiiheki^ 
[ended to pardbh; Samuel -aMembled tlie Pedpte ♦ j 
ind to cotiviricp them of their crime in deHmnding 4 
Kmg, caHed tfowri the present vengcanee of thelf 
oSbnded Got> in fi storm bPihuHikr and riain at tht 
ihrie- of wkiat-fuprvestif. T^fii ' wdden diesolatieiEi 
brings themi toa sense/of their guflt, and they Itopilorfe 
ihercy ahd fcl^vertess : ""And 'all Itoe ■ P^plc fmA 
"* wrto Saftiuel, Pi-dy far thyServjanta tinto the^ towl 
**' thy God, that' we die not : for ^t« have -added untd 
*'^ll oirr sins this evil, to ask tosa King. Andl^miiel 
**"said unto the People, F^af riot; (ye have <lone att 

* this wicfcednesis* yet turn riot aside -from following 
•♦the Lord, but serve ^ Lord with all your feeart j 
" and tbrn^y6 not aside: for then should you go after 

• tairi things which cannot profit rior deliver; for they 
''^ are vain :) For the Lbrd will iwt foPsake kis-Pefjpte 
** for 'his great Natne's sake : because it hath pleased 
** the Lord to make you his People J;" Here, we sec, 
they repent, are ' pardoned, arid received again into 
Grate, a^-appears by tlie concluding promise, that the 
Tkioerettic form should be continued. They are ready 
to give up thei!^ King, and yet a regal character is in- 
stituted. The plain conclusion from all this is, that 
their Kmg was given, and, now at least, received as 
God's DEPUTY. 

But Father Simon is at length provoked into a Reason, 
and that, to say the truth, no weak one. God, he ob- 
•ervcs, kept the election of their King in his own hands §. 

* 1 Sam. xii. f Chap. xii. 17,18. J 1 Sam.xii. 19. &: scq. 

§ £t uue preuve m^me qu'il ne cessoit pas d'etre leur chef par 
fftte election, c'e$t qu'il s'en reiid \t maitre. Reponse aux Sen- 
tifneiii, p. §5, 

Put 
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^ut this^ Le Clerc says^ proves noihing. How so ? 
Hecau^Cj acfordkig. ^o this reasonings, ^e should k 
obliged tq say. that God ofttmr disi^hqrged the Jtmc^ 
tfOfisof Civil diief pi the Idolatroiis realm qfthetqi 
Tribes than in that i^Judah: for that was eledix^^ 
tliis, hereditary^. . A^d what if we do ? Where wiu 
be the barm of it ?. .The two kingdoms made, up bfit 
one Commonwealth ; of which God, as H^ad, go? 
^iremed by two Viceroys. Apd if be oftener acted 
jjnmediately in the kingdom of Israel^ there was a 
plain reason for it; Its inhabitants were more ^tp 
to. idolatrous worship; and needed more the freSquency 
of ^n extraordinary restraint. And, .in e&ct,' ift 
^nd he did interfere greatly m oUier instajices, as w(^ 
,.a^ in the election of their Kings. , ,. ' 

In tr^th, F. Simon seemed to see as Uttle ihlb the 
force of the observation (that God reserved the cMce 
<of their King to himself) when he urged it, as M. Le 
Clerc did, when he despised it: yet it is stropgty con- 
clusive for tlie .continuation; of the Theocracy. For 
had the visible King which the Israelites denaafided j 
})ecn graptefd to them, that i6,_a Kbg in hispi^ 1^ 
.right, sovereign, and j|t the head of a new Constitu- r 
:tion, or indeed, any other than a Viceroy to the KiN<? • 
.of the Theocracy, the choice of him would have been 
.reserved to the People. It was a natural right;'* and 
more than that, a right which God did not think fit' to 

* Pour cc que dit M. Simon, que Dieu se rend maltre. dc tclcc- 
tioji des JRaw. il nfe sVeiisuit nulleuieot qu'il contitiuiit d'etre jiniir 
>cela cbef politiqne de iarepublique d'lsrael ; puisqiie si ce1& Itoit, 
-11 (tiudroit dire que Cieu faisoit beaucoup plus souvent les fonc 
lions 4^ chef de I'etat dane le royaume Idolatre des dix tribes, qu^ 
<!&ns celul de Juda. Car ce derniere royaume etoit hereditail%, & 
ctoit possede pgur la maisgn de David, sans qu'ilfui besoih(faU' 
't:im^ election, au lieu qu'il le fit plusieurs elections dans celui dc» 
.-dix tribes. J>efen5e des Sentimens, pp.'isi, ilPi. 

take 
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lake from fheih, when he first accepted the iregal offioe 
hv himself* But if the People hare, by naluilEd Law*, * 
i right to chus^ their own King, thrtt King hath, by 
ivil Law, a prerogative to cHuse his own Deputy* 
l^hen we see him thisJrefore exercise this prerogative^ 
ire may be assured that' the King chosen ni'as no other 
•ban his Deputy, as Sovereign of iJic Theocracy. 
But ib return to the two Combatants. — Here Ae Dis- 
^te ended; and for farther satisiadtion» Le Clerc 
refers us to a book of Spencer s, written professedly 
ijpon this very subject*. It is his tract De Tkeocra- 
Ha Jmhica. What is to be found there, besides ^ 
&rgutn^nts which Le Clerc has borrowed from it, and 
fvhich have been considered already, I shall now with 
some reluctance inform the Redder. 

This treatise is by no means in the number of those. 
[HX whifch Spencer raised his reputatkxn. He gods on 
a wrong hypothesis; he uses weak arguments; and be 
is confused and mconsistent in his assertions. 

1. He thinks the Theocracy was established by de- 
grees f, and abrogated by degrees :ji. A conceit 
highly absurd, as God was the Lawgiver^ and Supreme 
Magistrate of the Jews. — He tliinks the first step to 
its introduction was their protection at the Red Sea§: 

and 

* II n'est pas necessaire que je m'arr^te d'avantage k cela, apK'S 
ct qu'en a dit le savant Spcnctr dans un traite qu*il a fait expres 
mr cette matiere. Lib.i. de Legg> Heb. Rit. Def. des Sent. p. 12«2. 

t — Neniinem in sacris Uteris vel mediocriter vei'satum latere 
potest Theocratiam in ipso rerum Isracliticannn exordio aliqiiu- 
tenus obtinuisse, ad ax/x^t autera nort nisi gra^cim 61 post legem 
10 Sinai datam pervenisse. Vol. L p. 239. -,;•->.. .. 

{ Cum auteni regiminls hujus^ noh siihv! '&* semtl; Md per 
gmdus quosdani» jaeturam fecerint/ p]sLC€t hie veriUti's fugientis 
vestigia, gradattm premere. Id. ib. » , . . 

i} Graduni primiim ad potestatetn regiam obtinendani feeitse 
tidetar Deus, cum gentem Israeliticam iilsigni illo potehtis^- & 

■ .'bo&iUtis 
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•nd the first step to its abolition, tbeir demand of a 
KiQg*.' That it was still more impaired when Saul 
and David got possession of the thrimet: That it 
approachod much dearer to its end when it becaw 
bereditary, under Sak>inon4; t and ye.t» for all this, be 
txinfesses that some obscure footsteps oi it .remained 
even to the time of Christ §« 

2. In his reasoning for the abolition of the Theo^ 
CBACr, instead of eniplojring the general principles 
of civil Policy, ii'hich were the only means of .comii^ 
-tothetrutby he insists much on the <lisuse x>f Uriffl 
«nd Thummim, <$^'c. which Le Clere bonx>wed frMn 
'kirn; and which hajth been already considered. He 
brings the despotic, power of the Kings-jl^ as another k] 
argument; which,. I think, proves just the contrary, iri 
For if so be, that theise Kings. were the Viceroys ^f ai 
God, whose poorer was despotic, their power must be 

^despotic too, i.e. independent on all but theSdvi- a 

REiGx. - Not io, if they were Monarchs in their own Wi 

right. . • - : ec 

3. Though, as we observed, Spencer, in the secomi f« 
lection of hi:/ fourth chapter^ supposes a gi*adual deo^ i^. 
^ of the Theoci'acy ;. and that even some obscure foot- 

. steps fe 

' bonitutit suae documento (^llgyptiorum in Mari Rubro subxner- '-' 
Bione) sibi (leviiJ.NJgset. Id. ib. - ^IS 

. * IVimo iuque ad certum aflTirmp, qitod Isr^eliUe, regem libl keg 
ditt-i |)ostul'l1ile^i, gradum primuni ad inipeni bujus deslderatinimi* fyt 
ruiiiam ter'n^se videanlur. Id. ib. 

+ Dei i,vgiiijen niulto magi* imniinutiim est, <:um Deas Sautt0 
k Dtfvidi $1 aU rerum arbitrium evocasset. p* 240. 

:. J Saloi;ione rerom polito, Tbeocratia multo vicinior ifam^ff ^ 1 

jion iprEjerito censeatur. 

.•§, Juc'ioci TJbct)cratia2 yeteris indicia & vestigia qiuEd^m obwoft* 

riofa, ad extreind usque politiap suae tempo i^ retinucre — iprt 
Domini nostri sfculo, Hierosolyma civitas vmgni regis andiit. Ib, 
in — adeo ut biiK- coqstet, ^s s« pro regibus ges^is^, & potft* 

^ia|lelI|.arbitra^aal«.Nercuisse• lU . 
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Vteps of it temdned to the tmte ix)f GHUsrryel^ in 
lhe'£rihmiti^!^ec«k)iii, be, all iliieiwayy argues upon the 
8upp«teitiofT* df- Ml ^bficidte-fttid entire afarogatititai^ by 
tlie establisbnS^nt Of the Kiflg^ t-"^To pmoeed. 
•' 1 1.' That ttite Theocracy, the admitiistration* of 
*vhich hiyV as it wefr*/ in abeyanci^ durittg the Ckpti- 
Vhy, was again exetcised after ttie l^tum from' it, i» 
evident froi» liie eiipiress declawition of the Almighty^ 
*y the Pri^pfeet liftggai : Vvt fWw be stro$tgj O Zern^ 
^M;' mith ike Land) and be strong, O Joshua^ Son 
'^ Josedech the High Prieit; md be strong, atlyt 
.<dPei^ ^ «*§ Land^ saith the Lardy <md w^9^ : for I 
•fgm ttith foUj mith ike Lordof Hostt: AtcoRDiNc^ 
i»o *tiiK Word that I coven jiiwkd Arirw yoc, 

-«riIEN YOI^ CAMB OUT Of EgYM, SO lir SPIRIT 

'.AEHAIVETIt AMOifGST YOV : feof^ ^c votf. Whit 

mas thai Cm&iant? That Iwael should be his People, 

and Hcy their God aiid King. Therefore it cannot 

Wely mean, that he would be their God, and tliey 

should bie his People ; for this was but part of the 

Caaenant. Nor cati it meaor that they should be con- 

-^acted by an extraordinfuy providenee, a» at their 

eoming' ont of £g}'pt, and dyring the ^st periods of 

Ihe TheOGi?acy ; for this was t>ut the ejfhcts of the 

XHyooumtr ttid besides, we toow that tiiat dispensor 

lioii \>f Providence soon coaied after the Re-establisb-- 

'Medi ^ The meaning thenrfore must be, that he would 

JTiU eontiftue thieir KiN« as well as God. Yet at the 

san^ time, when tliis Tjieocracy was restored, it w«s 

bdAi fit, on account of its own digniey, hikI necessary 

for tbe Peoples assurance, that it should be attended 

• ^— lli^imiiifis fcirjuimutati vel abrogali catisa principalis-^ 
-fitveginiitiis hi^os alitoguti c&ocu vel ^veatu brtviter dtsserjeadosi; 
"est— &c. pp'a4i — 243. 

• t See note [H]*fet the cfnd of tkia Boolu 

* { CLap. ii. yen 4^ 5r « .. 

with 
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* iritll sdifie unnsual disphy of divine &tmir«: Acequdr 
ingly, Prc^hets wtte raised up ; and aa e&tnuirdiiHvy 
Pkxividence for some short time adoBnWterefJ^ m ^p* 
pears from many places in those Pro[ibets * 

III. That the Theocracy continued eyen to the 
coming of Christ, may be seen from hence — 

1. Whenever it was abrogated, it must needs be 
done in the same solemn manner in which it was estar 
blished ; so that the one might be as well known^as 
the other : .because it was of the highest 4mportai¥se 
to a people so strictly bound to obedience, noi; to be 
mistaken concerning the powerunder which they Uvied. 
Natural equity requires this formality as a nttessury 
concomitant in the imposing and abrogating of att 
civil laws and institutions whatsoever. Now the Xbe- 
ocracy having never been thus abolished till the comii^ 
of Christ, we (onclude that it continued to subsist dU 
thattime< v . , i . 

2. Nor indeed, could it have been abolished without 
dbsolvingthe whole frame of the Republic; sioce.all 
the Laws of it, whether as to their equity, force^or 
fitness, as well as the whole Kitu^ of Worship^ ice* 
spected, and referred to.God. as civil Governor.. jPut 
ndther by the declaration of any Prophet^ nor by:tiie 
act of any good King, did the Instituticm suffer tiie 
least change in any of its parts, from the tipi^ of ib 
establishment by Moses to its dissolution by j£|03 
Christ, either by addition, correctioQ, or al/rogatioQ. 
Consequently,, the Theocracy was existing throij^^t 
tliat whole period : Nothing being more absuni than 
to suppose that national Laws, all umde in rafieram 
to the form of Government, should remain invariable, 
while the Government itself was changed. For^ wh«t 

• 
* Hag. i. 6 — - !!• Chap. ii. ver. i6.— 19. Zecfa* im. 11^ 
]tfaUui. 19, li. 

tbr 
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the 'Author of the Epistle to the Hebrews ;^yft of the 
'Pin£4T (in a 'Constitution where the two Societies 
i/^efte iticorpofhUlA) must be equally true of the. King. 
— The Prtesthooi) being changed, there is 
*a©e also, of necessityj a change of the 
Law * And now it-was that Jesus, the Messiah, 
who- is Here spoken of as making tliis change, in qua- 
lity of Priest, made it likewise in quality of King. 
For, as we learn from the history of his Alinistry, he 
' trame asHeir of God, to succeed immediately without 
any interregnum, in his Father's kingdom : God hav- 
ing delivered up to -his Son tlie kingdom, of which 
the Father was, till then, in possession. • And tliis 
change in the Government, from the temporal Theo- 
cracy of God the Father, to the spiritual Kingdom of 
' God the Son, was miade in the same solemn and au* 

* thentic manner in which that Theocracy was introduced. 
God raised up from amongst Iiis chosen People, a 
Prophet like unto MoseSy who exercised the Legislative 

' power, like Moses; and assumed the Regal power, 

Bke GoDt He gave a new Law to be administered 

•4n a NEW Kingdom, and confirmed the divinity of 

' the Dispensation by the most stupendous miracles. 

■ Thus,-' we find, the Theocracy did indeed subsist, till 

the boming of Christ 

'• » vlnd^thid Abolition of it by the Son of God, I 
■•tefte^ be' the true completion of that famous pro- 
•'■MECY of Jacob, of which so muchhath been written 
V'.imd disputed. The Sceptre shall not depart 

"^j^ROBC JuDAH, nor a LAWGIVER FROM BETWEEN 
^»Al»»£l'EJWr, 'UNTIL ShILOH COMEf* ^'C. tliC ThEO- 

'•bilACV «hall contifltie over the Jews J until Christ 

* •'6iVv^i-'^«r/i2^ "'- ■' t Gen. xlix. io. 

* / «Jr A*i^ ^^^ ^h^^^ NdiBfi from the Tribe of Judah ; the rest being 

incorporated in that Tribe, or extinguished in Captivity. 

: Vol. Y. H '(^ome 
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oomc to take podsession of. hi» Fatti^i^^ Kongdom: 
For there wius never any Lawgiver *, in Ji^dahy but 
God by tiie ministry of Mpses, untU tbe. coining, of 
his Son. 

Jesus the Messiah, the best ioterpreter of the 
Oracles of G/od^ of which lie himself is the i^pital 
ftubjecfc, and for whose sake the chain of prophecies 
wa$t sp early drftwn out, andexend^d to such a length, 
seems to have pana^^hrased apd explain<^d th^.woidsof 
Jacob concerning tilie d^partufx qf th^ Sce^rtC frm 
Judahy by his decl^aiion recorded in St. A|[atthew» 

TU£ I'toFUfiTS AND THE ]pA\|^ PaOHU£SIED. TILL 

JouNf, i.e. ^^ the Mosaic La^, and the Thoocratic 
Govcrnnient by wMch it was dis^penscd, oQntkiued ia 
Btting till tlie approach, of tbi^ harbinger «f Christy 
John the Baptist ; but tvaS: tiien supenieded by t)|d 
promulgation of a new XiOW m^ the establjl^hii^ of 
a 7VSW Kwgdom.'' , = . 

But as this interpretaticm is so dt&rent ^qm.tbi 
common, and understands tha Prophecy as foret^lio^ 
that the Jewish antion should not be boreft of Soy^ 
leign Power, by foiling undei: a foj^eign Yoke) till tb^ 
Advent of the Messiah, tiie $.eader wiU OKdv^ m^ 
if I detakx him a little logger QOt so ipijpoirtant » 
subject . . ,.j 

The common notion of the Sceptre of Jniohx ^ 
explained three difierent ways,, each, of ^wfhich i^ ijf^ 
particiriar Followers. 

• Mhhokch^ Legislator, atit Lv'gk ihierpres. Btit the fiYii'^ 
its original and proper SignlAcatibft. And thus ielttah [cb. xDcxiib 
▼er. aa.] " The L«»rd i& war JttdgCf the U>rd i^ oiir UA^'VGiyi^ 
^Mhhokekenou}^ the Lord is our King^ he will save us." Where 
the word Mhkokck is used in its proper Signification oi Lawgiver *' 
the other Sense of Dispenser or Interpreter of the ]yaw bjkhi^ 
«ot»miued in the thtes of fj^getad Kiftg^ 

t Matt. xi. j^. . . r 

1. Some^ 
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S(>V£R£lGNTr OF TKE itVfVkU NaTIQV at Iftjgfi. 

2. Oihers again suppose it to siignif]^ the ^VEt 

AS10NTV or THE TAIB£ OF J^JDAH/ 

3* AruLa tiiird sort contgnd that it signi^ep n^f, a 
so^reigh or reg?4; l>wt a teibal Scepth*; only. 

In t^ Sense of a Stwereignty in the Jexokh P^ffi 

di lar^Cj which i^ the most general interpretatfon, anfli 

ih my Opinion, the most natui^al of the tbr^ {d^tki 

whc4e P^Ie were long denominated from th^f: tnhf))i 

the pretended Prophecy was not only never fulfil Je^l^ 

but hM jxeen directly falsified : becauae long hcfore 

tTO cm^g of Shihh, or of Christ, the Siceptre or 

Soveieigrity in the Jewish people was departeti. Dur* 

if)g thp Ikbyionian and Persian Captivity, and whilQ 

a%rwards they continued in a tributary dependent 

on ihei^r^kBy they cpuld, in no reasonable spp^, bg 

said to have r^ned their Sceptre^ tlmv Sovereignty, 

br ^i^dj^p^ndent Kule. IJut it may be replied, " that 

feie l^rophec^ hy departure^ meant a final depftrtMre; 

tthd in tiii^ instances it was but temporary: &» 

<Syru8 tedt^ed tli6 Sceptre to them; and M^bon it 

tfr4^ a^n Idst in the Orecifm Empire, the MjiQCA^M 

i'ecov^ed it for them." Thougli tiiis be allQiy^i ye^ 

\^e must still confess, that the Romans, who under 

S^offi^^ reduced Judea to a dependent Froyince, 

efiec^'ally overthrew the Pmphecy^. WouF^Y ti9^ 

Jerusalem; end left to Uyrcamia, the last of the A9r 

«M)MttR family, only the office of ]c{igh>^Prie3t FxQi^ 

fhift^itne, to the birth gf Christ, it wa^ ei^«r m depfnr 

d^QCe on tl^e Romans, who dispo^ of all things # 

tbtir pleasure. T^e Senate g«y« fcbu OorernmenI Of 

jiftdea to Ai^ipatcr ; and then toJi^od faia l^n, VX^ 

the ttdd of King. And Archehius, on the <tedth of 

his FaA^i did A9t ^^^ t9 ^^ l^^mhn of this 

. " Ha subject-^ 
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subject-kingdom^ till he had obtained leave of Augustus ; 
who afterwards, on complaint ot the Jews again;$t hini,- 
banished him into tlie West, where he died. Now the 
precarious Rule of a dependent Monarch oould ^Q 
more be called a Sceptre (which, in the figurative mpde 
of all languages, signifies Savereignty) than the coor 
dition of the Jews could be said to be sovereign^ ivben 
this Archelaus was deposed, and Coponius a RoioiGai 
Knight majdc procurator of Judsa, at that time which 
the supporters of this interpretation fix for the X)epaf^ 
tare of the Sceptre. '■ 

• ' I I'eckon for nothing another objection which has 
been made to the common inter|)retation,. " Tbatai^r 
the return from the (yaptivity, the Jews were, from tiipe 
to time, under a form of Government resembling ratb^ 
the Aristocratic than the Monarchic;" becaJ^se th^ 
Sceptre^ or Sovereignty, belongs equally to all tbope 
Forms. This tJien makes no more against ttie copimon 
interpretation, than the other, I am now going to, men- 
tion, makes for it, namely, that the Senate of Roine 
gave the Government of Judae to Herod under the )title 
of King ; since tlie dependent rule of this Roitelet was 
as certainly the departure of a Sceptre, as a Sovereignty 
under an aristocratic Government was the cdnthiuancc 
of it , 

The learned Father Toiirnemine was so embarrassed 
with these diifficulties, that in a dissertation on the 
Sceptre ofjudah^ he endeavours to shew, that the proof 
of the predicted birth of Chrijst from this Prophecy 
arises not Irom the dcpartw'e of the Sceptre, but from 
its re-establishment under the Messiah* Which 
thesis (as the intelligent reader may observe) fairly pjut 
him in the road ; and, had it been pursued, tvould have 
led him to the sense I am here endeavouring to establish. 
* Journal de Trevdux, Mars 1705, & Feb. ^^ii^ , : . 

- - The 
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The second branch of the common mterpretatibn is, 
That by the Sceptre is signified a ckil sovereignty in 
the tribe of Judah. This, in niy opinion, has still less 
of stabiKty than the other. It supposes that the Sceptre^ 
or the supreme rule of the Jewish People, remained in 
natives of that Tribe, from the time of David to the 
coming of Christ. But Petavius hath shewn, that 
from the giving of the Prophecy to tlie time of David 
(a Space of above six hundred Years),, there waS 
but one or two Rulers descended from the Tribe of 
Judah : And that from the death of Sedecias to the 
birth of Christ {a space of near the saihe nuniber 
of years) all the Rulers of the Jewish People were 
of other Tribes ; the Asmonean princes particularly 
beihg all of the tribe of I^vi *. The Abbe de Uoute- 
viile, who, at a very easy rate, hath obtained the 
Teputation of an abte defender of Revelation f, hath 
indeed invented a curious expedient to evade this 
difficulty. His system is, that the rulers of the tribe 
of Levi (and so I suppose of the nest) exercised this 
Sovereignty by leave, or deputation from the Tribe of 
Judah. To such wretched shifts are learned men 
'reduced, when they have reversed the order of things, 
and made Truth to wait upon their Systems ; instead 
of making their Systems subservient to Truth. 

* — At complures antiquorum rficentiorumque qui in ilia Jacob! 
sententi^ Judam peculiari de tribu intellexerunt, id sibi Patriarchtim 
Toloissecredunt, ex stirpa ac progeme Juda filii ipsius peqletuo 
Judseis pnefaturum aliquem eorumque fore principem, donee Cbris- 
.tua adyeniat, bed iii hujus reddenda dicti ratione multum sestuant, 
aiquidem vetustatis omni teste mcmorid refelluntur, qua: non solum 
ante Davidem unum alterumve duntaxat ex ilia triba rexisse po- 
paluii] pstendit, annis circiter 675.abedita prophetia; sed etiam 
' post Sedecias necem, occasumque Urbis 6c Templi ad CbristuBi 
ttsque de alia qoani Juda stirpe duces extitisse annis 588 ; etenim 
Machabaeos constat ex Levitica et Sacerdotali progenie descender*. 
Eation. Temponim, Par. II. L. III. C. 16. 

t See his book, iatitled, lUlighn preuvee par les Fait*. 

H 3 These 
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ThWC two senses (by orte or oAm- of whfch -the 
ix)Mmon interpretatioh feath been 'k>Ag Mip(k]iftiit{) 
beitic; found on a stricter Mutiny, to be iotJeoEkUe^ 
incn cast about fbr athifd: atid a hafsffy obe k fvlii 
thought to be, which contiived, tiitait Setptri sfabuM 
signify a (hmestky not a trdl ruir; a I'RtBusi^ nbtm 
sovKRKiGN Sceptre; and of which, t6ey teyvJv;b(ibi^ 
at the giving <Vf tlie Prophecy, was already postoeottd 
This <!ixpedient, th^ teamed Dr. Sherlock^ Biabbp^tif 
London, has honounid wkh his 8ttt)pDvt aadprctod- 
lion*. • M t, 

It wt)Uld be want of respect to w ^vtment a/Pettoi^ 
to pass over thi^ refinet^ient with the wtnesli^ notitE 
that has been given to the othbr t \vd. 1 ihA\ therofixt 
tk) myself the hOhour to con^der ins iidrdsiiip^ 
i^easoning more at large. . -" 

His Lordship's fii^ ai^mnent iti aupport of ktrHid 
ilScy??i\* is— That the Sceptre's not iVKPAietiNSj^m 
Judak shews pl^ilinly ttiAt Judaiii had a Scept^ y^hsm 
the pr6^het*y was given.—** fs there any sense (feaijlb 
" his Lohiship) in sayirtg thatatln»g sbalt nat^d^eni, 
" Whfch never was yet in pos^semm? The prapfceiiy 
" is hot a^rdfW Of the Sceptre, bwta c(mfirrfmdlonr& 
" it. Now a confirtiiation ^f nctliitig is nothing: 
** And, to maki it Something, the possesskn of tte 
," thing confirmed must be supposed. I know not by 
" what rules of lajiguage or grammar, these words can 
*^ be constriiwd \n\ovi grant of the ScejMre. Aad 
** though so many Writers a&dttterprrtershf(yiB*^K(»#rtl 
** this sense, yet I do not i-emeinber to have scten 6fifc 
** passage or parallel expression from the Scriptai-e,* or 
^^ any other author^ produced to justify the inti^n^ 
" tatirtu." pp. yii\ 7. 

Js there any Sy//.ve (his LArdshi^ a^ks) ^n'sltyhign 
thing shull not iJKPAitT which ttever was yet in posset-- 

• y8«> Md l«tfnti)f Ptophwy, Cttseirt. III. sih fidit, 1749. 

sion? 



^rim^Ym oert^iidsr, a^/^y go^ om^ i^ ^^ Pr^u^t^ 
^ffaeretbe'sui^ei^t i^ni^t of a presf^it Is^ut oi a jf^ture 
poehesaion $ and ^'^leg^ Ae H^y ^piiit ; ib wqiU: M^ 4:idl 
the things ' that er^ miy as 4hmgh i^if «^^'- Tb€ 
Subpct i^ n S^^ptfCy ^liieb Oduld in «|ku ssn^ mtoyoR 
« the Mii0e of a Jri^at-i^fitiw, \k^ iu :fK)s»QfisioQ of 
ihidflb 4M&ine he . ^leimfne ^ '?W^. ^is JU^<^iip, 
Meksief),'$ii}^Ki6aihe;b^€4fneii Itxiht^Vimyo^^f^yMit^ 
tkeidmti^ ofVacpfe. — Tkispfii^r in the Jf6(j^'qfjke 
Trib^ytook jdnoe mmdkBttiy-i4>oii the death «/* ^^o^. 
ip. 1323. Butt if it did? Was not tUat acce&si^n 9& 
pii9pmiy/($tiiP€r^ ii'^i^ hfien^a -tlifH^i^d yfars 
lafenr"? . Judfkh ^thon, .tit tibe tiuae.of f^k PrQj^cy;, fiiat 
bekig'tn po9sa3siQn'of bi^&eeptne, f7 cm^u^H^km ^^ 
natkmgiU fwtiimg,iQC.'^go tliat^U tlie ab^pdijitsii^ 
'iaiegiQed iStick tahiB Xiordshjips J^ra of tUe JSc^t^^Cj ^s 
well asitip «t|ie 'COf^oiii^KiB one. l^ut :let .us:^«(ppoi^tL)ajt 
Jttoob & ;Pr<ipbeey a^d <feoth w^ie 4a^vidM,al ; aadl^ien 
isee :ibw.^ proves his aseertioq, tU^ JiKlab^and-,Uip 
\BJ&iit be(^aielrib@^jbuiaedktelyoiy4J^ 
iiisf»wf isia UM^leic^trtiQr'ijriRasy^ — JJ^itc^t Jlfom 4^ 
Asrn^ led ^m mto tha IVkdeniess. (s^y^Iusl^cA^d^lnp) 
\we Jiear,^ the l^L%>i^R^(f iMpii^y^md ,tM ^^^ 
tof'ilie e^regaHim. p. 323. liis ai^^r^oii as, Jtliat 
tbe isfflbal iscepive «piM>L»g#p tfirQin tlH^^a^s^ftJuooU; 
wid Ihs .proof, ^ktjt ^arose and^ouri&bfid ia ^the Wji- 
ndemess. XUis is i(^di^ iba 4a^ufcb ; it ^^^ a. N^rfi ve of 
itiia^place ; as mftyi>eiairly /^H^Mu^/M/v^fc^J^ 
<fthil)htbe-Isr«elH^ M^ ^f a^U^ibiU .{^.(fignf^y.y 4o 
Jt'libem for tbeiwarfai^rtltpy \veiie ]af)w fkbqfujt ito^ uw^<r^* 
<take), wd'OSfiaajyj^fai^y JU»^^^^^ (hcjfUstcbt^UMr 

^^ Moses ID the <wildeFAe;iiSH>f Skiai : -X4lMe ye >he >ii»i 
" of Jill the flOQgregation of the Children pf ^cael, 
*' after their families, by the house of their ^*tl)p£s — • 
; - ' H4 '^ aU 
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*' Slate ; and in this respect the interpretatiofn J9 
^'justified r (p, 327.) L e. if you wiW agree that /i^- 
ttirkjf4 refers to the cantinuancey . arid not to the 
establishnwit of the Sceptre, his Lordsliip will siiew 
yoov how well he can evade this objection. But though 
wc*were inclined to be thus couxplabant, the book of 
Numbers would not suffer us ; which inforais us (wq 
see) that even the tribal Sceptre was established long 
after the death of Jacob. But to go no farther than 
the Prophecy. If each Tribe had a Sceptre then 
exbting, how happened it that Judah s is only named, 
by* way of confirmation, as his Lordship will have 
it. For, by way of grant, we Ifind .Dan too ha^ a 
Sceptre — Dan shall judge his People as mie of the 
Tribes [or Sceftres] oj Israel. But then Dan's is a 
reverswnary Sceptre; and such a one destroys all his 
Lordship has been erecting. 

To proceed — The Prophecy (says the Bishop) is not 
fl ouant of a sceptrCy but a co>jfirmation. The 
Prophecy itself plainly intimates the contrary. Jacob 
kaving told his sons that he would inform them qfxohat 
should befall them in the last days, when he comes to 
Judah, he. says, 7% Fathers Children shall boxv dowi^ 
before thee *. This, if it was any thing, was the pro- 
mise of a future Sceptre ; and consequently it was tlie 
grant. 

The Bishop goes on — Now a confirmation if nothing 
knothing. Without doubt. But he supposes (what 
I have shewn to be a mistake), that there was no grant,. 
If there were a grant j then the confirmation of it was 
tbeconfirmaticn of something. He seems to be appre- 
hensive of so obvious an answer, for he immediately 
^iA&r-rl know not by what rules of language or gram- 
»M;r these words can be construed into a gra^t of the 

♦ Gen. xlix. 8. 

Sceptre. 
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Sceptre. By the plainest nde in the world; tlxtt of 
annmon sen^, the first and capital rukki evwy Aitits 
^ell as grmiimar. For if Jacob made a doclantbi 
concernfiig some future prerogative, te Uie'''WQnii+**t 
Thyfatha's Children shaU bow^xm befoM ihee-^ 
prove he dfd; and that this utis the ^rat time tbit 
Judah heard of it, as the words — / wiit ttii ^^wM 
Miall befail yon m the last dsn/s—^pm^e k'^was; 
What can this Prophecy be but the grant of^ 
Sceptre f 

** Tliough so many writers and mterpreleps (says-tbe 
^^ Bishop) have foHc^ved this sense, yet I donot ve- 
*^ memiber to have seen one passage or tp^mlkl 
*' «xpres6ion from the Scripture or any other writer 
" produced to justify the interpretation." AaHmrbih/ 
'ofher Writers than riiose of Scriptul^, I know ^mmt 
who have prophesied: and the tanguage of piOf^iecy 
hath peculiarities ui^known to other CoaipoBMdns. 
'But a ScripUire'tiTiter I am aide to produoe j aisid the 
•sattie ^^ ho li^s recorded this Pnopfeecy of Jfecob.— 
Oti Abraham's depaitare owt of Ilaran, be 'bdi^ itei 
^vettty-^ve years of age, f^e Z«/W, *€te Mos^ t^ls us, 
ftppmred nnto him ttnd smd — Unto thy SEEt) nM I 
givic this Land *. Was tJiis no^v a grant, or a emh 
fifiniffion only -of Seed ? " A c^otimiation only, ^Mys 
his Lordship : All the grant contained in these wwk 
is the grant' of the La y d : atrd tiris s^ews (will be bay) 
that the iSfee// was now existing : f6ra ne/n-eatity is in- 
tJapable of receiving any grant w donation : beskhesi 
a conjirviatmi of noihwg is nothings and so mS-^ 
Notwithstanding ail this, it so happens itfiat AbiMktm 
itecA then no Heed. 

Were now is a parHtkl evpresmn, which hciMb 
^fortiori For tf it be a kittle anomdous to tsdk cif* 

••Chap, xii.'rer. 7. . :. 

* ' ■; - thing's 
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iMng')$: ^sfforiii^ whick mt$ ^mver ytt in possessidH^ ii; 
«aesis to be ii«)itdi inone db^urd to teik af g'/Wi/j- la 
^^(^1190119 wiio ,w^ never yet i/a 'Scmg* Besides/tha 
fnxMliweof Ri^ BetiueMy fiocoaipanies the pfoit^ise of 
'ltd diimtiob;: \bat the €xi>res3 (Mximide of Seed does 
not r ftC!eQinpa»y the promise of a prbvision §ov k: 
1 sopfldse tbq renson of tbie difib'eHce of ei^pressionMi 
Ibe iwQf places is, be<;aose to jget a Smi i$ a Uiucb 
<»¥htiion^r a«oe Ikam to get 'a Sceptic 

Hts Lordship having thus shewn, that Jlidah# 

Scieptne #aj5 fi iSedptrem^s^skm^ he will pixwe next, 

fhtttrk WINS not a ohid^ but a trUai sceptrt; wiuch 

4kt «^ fiftrelchits!9dverdgnty over a w^hole natioii, Uink 

'wm confiaed to the eCoiioiiifcc rule of the siag^e tribe 

«f Jttdbihv^--'' Aiitfthor tiling ^il^o^ (says hcO >y 

■^' txn^si JlaterpfeteiPs is, that the <Sc^>Y:,faqre mentionet^ 

^' ii( an -emblem «f Dominion o^er all the trib^ ai 

^ ihC^ . Ijhit h^\¥ can tbat be? Had aidt Jacob 

" isettl^ -a sd^tf^ m -ev^y tfibe? as is ^videa^; 

" wrv i€. Disn shi^l Jbdge kkjmlple as i)m^ iim 

" Sceptres of Isrmd. Suppose a Father has <li^ided 

'^ fait totate ammigst twelve Sons, aud should sty of 

''' pm xA ikfcstky S^ke Esfat€ ^Ml mt depart ^fir§m 

^^ JidkUyJhr Viany ago$; couki you possibty supposfe 

*^ him ttotneaii more tba» tins ^/Mr^^^f the Estate^vea 

" to John ? Oott4d yOM ^aderstaiid luim to uiean 4iiat- 

*' all the estate, the twelve shares, should coitoe to 

*.* laha and ^MRtiatae in bis £iimly ? Xhe^raise is the 

" 4iafme here. Twelve Princes are creaVcd ; Of olia 

^' of 'tiiiaai JfK^ob ^«;, /Ae Sciipirc 4hall mU ih^aft 

^''Ji^^m4im$mUl>Ski^4mw. Is k not plaiii the^^ 

*' that tbe'Sci^tiiesare^lis^iiig^itsliedhae^ iand'tiiatit 

'^%ife|«e|Qkl Of <ofie, that it shall k>^g ou^tliast' the nast? 

'^ llM|ee)|Uea%44heSe^tFqhem is aa'esnbleai of Author 

** Vty0i AaftO -OV-Cft ^N« TiiM*i^NLiV'j[>p.52it, g. 

His 
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His Lordships reasoning, on which be grounds his 
parallel, stands thus — ^Judah's sceptre was the sairi6 
with Dan's : now Dan's was a tinbal Sceptre ; therti- 
fore Judah's. But the very words of the Prophecy 
shew that the Sceptres were ^specifically different. 0^ 
Dan it is said, he shall judge his People as one of 

THE TRIBES OR SCEPTRES OF IsRAEL. Here IS 

n tribal Sceptre marked out in express and proper 
terms. But of Judahs Sceptre it is said, Tht Fa* 
ther's Children shall bow down before thtee. 
Who were tliese Childrm but the eleven tribes ? So 
that here a civil and a sova^rign Sceptre is as properly 
and expressly marked out for Judab, as before, tt 
tribal one for Dan. This shall .judge his own tribd^ 
but the other shall, with his own tribe, judge the resit 
also. And yet if you will rely on his loirdship's Aii^ 
thority, he has a case in point; and he assures Uk 
^ that Judali s grant is tlic same as that of a Fathert 
to his Son John, who when he had divided bis estatb 
amongst his twelve Sons should say of John s part, 
that it should not depart for many ages." 

He tells us next, " that the sense of the word Law- 
giver will follow the fate of the word iSre/^/rp.'' p.32g|. 
In this, I pcrtectly agree with him. And thereforii, 
as his sense of the w ord Sceptre is found to be erro- 
neous, his sense of the word Lazcgiver must fall 
with it * 

All that follows has nothing to do with the questibii 
of a tribal Sceptre, till we come to page 344, Froih 
tlience to 350, he endoavoiuNi to take advantage of the 
hypotlH^is, to sIk^v that this tribal Sceptre never de- 
partixl from Judah till the a>ming of Christ: Ancl 
here he hail an inis^y ta^k. lliit unluckily confounding 
t€U9MMic with (hv/ Kuk\ he embarrasses himself als 
luuch^ to ui^ike out the cvHupkcioQ of tbe Prophecy, 

as 
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^. the supporters of \iie other tvvo branches of tlie 
f^nunoD interpretation are wont to do. — As where be 
^Iks of the JewsJu Babylon ordering all matters re^ 
latiflg to their awn civil and kcclesia^tical Af- 
fairs. p,345.— Tlieir coming back to their own Country 
a^ aJP.eople and a ^nation govebxed by their owir 
J,A^Ys•*^*though 9iever so free a people as they had 
been Jbrmerlj/. They lived under subjection to the 
Persian Monarch , and under the einpire of the Greeks 
a?2d R(mui7is, p. 347. — The Evangelists shew that 
they lived un/der their own Laws, a/ul EXEcuTEri 
^|UDOMJ!:nt amongst thanselves. , p. 349. — Had the 
ta^erQise of JVDiciAL AuTjHORixy amongst thamebo^. 
Pt 350. Thus, like the Successors of Peter, who ea- 
lai*ged his Rock into a Citadely his Lordship at lasit 
lieagthens his t7^ibal Sceptre into a sovereign. But if 
Ijere he extends it over a People and Nation, he.conr 
tra,pt$ it as much by and by ; and we see it shrink up 
into a mere philosophical or Stoical. Regality. His 
Lordship undertakes to -prove that tlic Jews were .a 
Free people, from tlieir own consciousness of their 
free condition. — JFhe?i our Saviour (says the Bi3hop) 
tells the Jews " The truth shall make you free ;" they 
fcp/y, "We are Abraham's ChildreSj and were never 
" in bondage, to. any man." p. 349. This his Lord- 
fiWp.urges as. a proof of their Civil freedom. But if 
the Jews, who expected a carnal Messiah to lead real 
.Unnies .against their enemies, could suppose that Jesus 
made thpm an ofier of sending Truth in person, ;to 
lexecute this commission for them, tlieir stupidity must 
I bave.exceeded every tiling we have been told of it, by 
ilh^ir Enemies. To. be plain with his Lordship, U>e 
.subject, here debated, between Jesus . and his adversa^ 
'jies, }s most foreign fr^m his Lordship's purpose. 
Our blessed SayiQur is.bere addres^ug:bimsdf to. the 

Pharisees, 
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His Lordship's reasoning, on which be grounds bo 
parallel, stands thus — Judah's sceptre was the sanl6 
with Dan's : now Dan's was a tiibal Sceptre ; thettji 
fore Judah's. But the very words of the ProjA^ 
shew that the Sceptres were specifically diflfcrent C« 
Dan it is said, he shall judge his People As oiifE^df 

THE TRIBES OR SCEPTRES OF IsRAEL. HiereS 

t^ tribal Sceptre marked out in express and profid" 
terms. But of Judah's Sceptre it is said, Tht' Pa^ 
THERMS Children shall bow domn^ before ti^k 
Who were these Childrcfi but the eleven tribes ? Si 
that here a civil and a sovereign Sceptre is as ptoperi^l 
and expressly marked out for Judah, as before^ Hi 
tribal one for Dan. This shall judge his own tribdl: 
but the other shall, with his own tribe, judge the -rot 
also. And yet if you will rely on his Ixjrdship^s^OT 
thority, he has a case in point; and he assures '4^ 
•* that Judah's grant is the same as that of a Fdlbii^' 
to his Son John, wlio when he had divided his 
amongst his twelve Sons should say of John's 
that it should not depart for many ages." 

He tells us next, " that the sense of the word La^ 
iGiVER will follow the fate oi the ^onl Sceptred p.52^* 
In this, I perfectly agree with him. And 
as his sense of tlie word Sceptre is found to be 
neous, his sense of the word Lawgiver naust 
writh it. 

All that follows has nothing to do with the qu( 
of a tribal Sceptre, till we come to page 344. Pi 
thence to 350, he endeavours to take advantage' of 
hypk)thesis, to shew that this tribal Sceptre never^ij 
parted from Judah till the coming of Christ 
here he had an easy task. But unluckily cotifouhdl 
economic with civil Rule, he embanisissei^ himselfl 
much, to make out the completion of the Piropheif] 
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Pharisees, a rank of men not ignoraiit of the Gi^ds 
philosophy (thongh greatly mistaking its use whai 
they brought so nuich of it into the I^w), and tber^ 
fore, with a Stoical dignity, lie tells them~/4ij frutk 
diott set you free. Tiiey aa^wer him in the same tone^ 
We are Abrahmns CkiUlren^ aful were never in bondn 
age to any man. That is, " Our principles are of 
divine extraction, and we never suffered ourselves to 
be inslaved to human decisions." Surely (says his 
Lordship) they had not forgot their captivity in Ba^ 
hylen. Forgot ! Why, Jesus had said nothing to put 
them in mind of it The question is not about their 
freedom from Babylon, but from Error.— JI/iicA Im 
(says he) could they be ignorant of the power ^tkf 
Ramans over them at that time^ and yet we see^bty 
account themselves free. And why should tb^ not, 
when the Question between Jesus and them was oidy 
vho should make them so, He or AbrabIv) 
Strange! that his Lordship's own account of tbdr 
civil condition under the poiier of the Romans jshoulil 
not have brouglit him to see, that the subject in \mA 
w^as only of their moral Condition. Sti*anger slilfl 
that his solution of this difficulty should not have laj 
him to discover that it was but imaginary— ^Ag^ Brterr 
free (says his Lordship) for 'they lived by tfmr attti 
LarvSj and executed judgment amongst tlfemselves.^ 
Had he added — but^ at the precarious nod of aip'arhi^ 
trary Tyrant — it would doubtless have givan grefl| 
force to bis observation : For, about this time, CopO^ 
nius, a Roman Knight, was named Procuratw ioi 
Judea. Nay, even the precarious privik^e of punish* 
ing capitally was now taken from tlicm : They had i 
pagan Governor: and Justice was administered^ rtt^ 
by tlieir own Forms of Law, but by the Roriian. Ai 
iidmirable character of civil Freedom ! '•*- 

1 Hi5 
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Hjtt Lordship seems to be no bs^ppier in aiiswcring 
Hb^Fs olijediptis, than in urging lus ou-n prop&u 
^* Yoii will SAy (colotipucs he) why did not Jacob 
'*• fODetell alpo .the continuance of tlie Sceptre of japn-* 
** j^mtn? For the tribe of Beiyamm run tlie swje 
^* fortune with that of Judah: they went together 
'^ inftQ. captivity : tfiey retuf ned Ijomc togptlier ; and 
" w^re boili in Being when S/iilofi canio." p. 355. 

UpoE^ i»y word, a shrewd objection, I^t us sea 
iQiW hh Lordship quite his hai^ds of it. Hi^ first 
W^wer is,r -Thai Jrom the division of' tht Kiugdm 
0Ai: the d(^fh of ^omofi^ tha tribe of' Benjamin and, 
iAe mmmnt of' hrml, that is^ part qf'ail the other 
ribej^ Ai>H£Rji:D . TO Judav as tueiu iiead^ 

Here \m Ix>tdshi|> s^qfis iairly to have given up the 
Zfuif^y his^ a|[)^w€r proving, in so msmy wort^^, th^t 
Tudnh'.s Scepine was not tribal, biit civiL Let us exx 
iome it step, by step. Jknjamm mi4 the i^ammnta of 
AJf/ the other tribes (^dhered to Judah as their head^^ 
^ow such an adiierence i^au be no otlicr than an ac 
wffl*'^€dgement of a GvU Suptre. in Judak Yet Ui^ 
Lordship gi^es this as a reason why the conUnuance oi 
{^du^.s Sceptre is foretold^ and not CcnjanunV 
Therefote tiie Sceptre, whose continuaRce is tbrctoldj 
WJ^ a civiti not a tribal^ Sceptre, even on his owu 
INfiociples. If this needed a support, the words of 
UjP Prophecy afford it amply : his J^ixlship says, that 
BefijanuTi and the remna7its of all tiie other tribes ad^ 
kte4 (0 Jadah as their head; and this adbef^nccy 
}^i^ ft^etelU — Thj/ Fathers children shall falj^ 
toVN bcjore thee. 

Supposing tlierefore that this Sopptre of Judah wer^ 
<f ihe dvil kind, hm (.ord^hi^, it u)ust be owiumI^ haf 
Vi«ft a very satisfactory season why Bcujainins tribal 

sceptre 
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sceptre m as not mentioned. But if both were tfihd 
Sceptres, the coiitiniMuce of Benjamin's bad as good 
It claim to tlie Prophet's notice (tor any thing the 
Bisiiop has slicwn to the contrary) as Judab's. Since 
as Tribes^ they both continued to exist, and to exist 
distinct. 

His second ans\rer to the Objection seems as little 
satisfactory as tlie first — Though the continuance of 
the ScKPTiiE of Benjamin is not foretold^ yet the cmi- 
tinuance of the tribe or people of Benjamin is dis- 
tincfli/ foretold, p. 356. Would you desire a more 
conclusive argument against his own notion of a tribal 
Sceptre ? If this prophetic Sceptre of Judah was a 
cixil one, there is a very good reason why the amti- 
nuitnce of the people^ and not of the Sceptre of Ben- 
jamin, should be foretold ; because what Judah and 
Benjamin had in common was their continuing to exist 
as distinct tribes ; the Sceptre being peculiar to the 
first: But if a tribal Sceptre be the subject of the 
Prophecy concerning Judah, then no possible reason 
can be assigned why the continuance of Benjamins 
Sceptre sliould not be honoured with the divine notice 
as well as Judah s ; since his Lordship assures us— 
they both run the same fortune ; they ivent together 
into captivity; they returned together to Judea; and 
were both in being when Shiloh came. And while a 
lYibe continues distinct, a tribal Sceptre continues 
w»ith it; just as the head of a family exists so long as 
there is a family to jrovern. ^ 

All this considered, his lordship in my humble 
opinfen had done well not to load himself with more 
than he had occasion to carry : especially as be haJ 
so little to answer for, in the success of this hypo- 
thesis; for he tells us at the end of his Dissebta- 
Tiox, that he has nothing more to add, but to acquaifi 
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'*ihe reafkr that the interpretation of Jacob's Prophecy 
" rkm advanced^ was not a mere invention of his own; 
that it xms, as to the main pointy the same with that 
which is the fourth in Huetius, and by him ryectedy 
hut for such reasons as had been fully obviated in 
this dissertatid?i,-r—Thdit it was the same which Junius 
and Tremellius, and our awn learned Countryman, 
AiNswoKTH, had espoused; and zvhich not many years 
ago was revived and impy^oved by Mr. Joncourt* 
pag. 358. 

Now, from what hath been said, it appears that of 
all the .three branches, into which the common inter- 
pretation spreads, though they be equally weak, the 
l^t betrays its weakness most. But, what is of prin- 
cipal consideration, it is, of all the three, least suitable 
to the Dignity of Prophecy ; the whole body of 
which has a perpetual reference to one or other of the 
great parts of tlie Dispensation of Grace. Now the 
first branch refers with suitable dignity to a whole 
. People at large : the second to the same People under 
tlie Government of one certain line : while the third 
concerns only the fortunes of a single Tribe, and under 
a Family-idea. 

Tlie common interpretation tlierefdre being shewn 
so very exceptionable in all its branches, what remains 
for us to conclude, but that the true and real meaning 
of the Sceptre of Judah is that theocratic Govern- 
ment which God, by the vicegerency of Judges, 
Kings, and Rulers, exercised over the Jewish nation ? 
We have shewn from various considerations of weight, 
that this Theocracy, which w^as instituted by the 
ministry of Moses, . continued over that People till the 
coming of Shiloh or Christ; that Prophet like ufito 
. Moses, whom God had promised to raise up. And to 
. support what hath been urged from reason, to illustrate 
Vol, V, I this 
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this imriortnnl truth, ^^'« have here a Prophetic d^cfei-- 
ration enouncing the same thing, — the sceptre shaH mt 
depart from Jmhh tilt 5i6/M come : ShBoh is^ Christ> 
Now Christ is not the Successor of those Vic eg«- 
REXTS of the Jc^f ish State, but of God himself, the- 
Kino of the Je^-s. The Sceptre therefore which 
dcscencb to him, through the hands of those vieegepents, 
is not merely a civil, but a theocratic Sceptre, 
Tins, at the same time, explains the EvangeKc doctrine 
of Christ's Kingdom, arising out of the Theocracf 
or Kingchfn of God. Hence the distinction in that 
famous declaration of Christ, so much abused to fiic- 
tteus and party purposes, that His Kingdom wa$ 
NOT OF THIS world: The Theocracy which was 
administered over the Jews only, and in a carnal man- 
ner, was a Kingdofii ef this world: but when transferrdi 
to Shiloh, and extended over all mankind, and admi- 
nistered in a spiritual manner, it became a Kingdom 
7k)t of this world. And the making the Seeptre -rf 
Judah neither Tribal, nor merely Citnl, but proper^ 
Theocratic, clears the Propliecy from those insuperable 
diffleulties which render all the other interpretations hurt- 
ful or dishonourable to tlie Prophetic system in general. 

These are the superior advantages of the se4>se I 
have here endeavoured to establish. Nor are these aH 
the advtotages. The Prophecy is seen to embrace a 
much nobler object than was iinagined. It was sup- 
posed to relate only to the fortunes of the Jewish 
i)conefny, and we find it extends itself to tlie whak 
Dispensation of Gi^ace. It was considered but as a 
simple PROPHECY, while it had the dignity of a Re- 
velation. It was mistaken for the species, when it 
is indeed, of the geyius, 

. Bot to all this an Answerer may reply : i . *' Tbat> 
as we admit the Theocracy to be a Kingdom ofthi^ 
3 Worlds 
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Worlds the same objecdon will lie as well against the 
CONTINUANCE or duration of a Theocratic Sceptre as 
of aiiiere Civil one.'' But here we must distinguish. 
The Theocracy was indeed carnal in its admnistrationy 
l^ut in its arigiiioi it* was Divine. Therefore, as where 
t^e subject is of the continuance of a mere civil Sceptre> 
we cannot but understand the cmfimcance of its ed^ 
ministration^ because the administration is inseparable 
fi om the existence ; so where the subject is of the 
continuante of a Theocratic Sceptre, we must under- 
stand that continuance to consist in its remaining 
unrevoked, since what is of divine original exists, 
kidependently of its being actually administered ; it 
exists till it be foi'mally abrogated. This difference is 
evidttit from the nature of things. Forms of Govern- 
- iQient ordained by Men, cease when IMen no longer 
adaiinister them; because, in the non-administi'ation 
of them, they ai'e naturally supposed to revoke what 
they had ordained : But men's ceasing to administer 
(whether by choice or force) a Form of Government 
given by God, does not (on any rules of logic or ideas 
of nature) imply God's revocation of that form of 
Government. 

Again, we must remember what has been said of the 

efiect and consequence of a THEOciiAcy. It not 

only unitedj but incorporated the two Societies, civil 

and religious, into One. And this incorporated body 

of the Jewish State went by the name of the Law. 

Now under that part of the Law which more intimately 

jregarded Religion, the Jews always lived free till the 

publicatbn of tlie Gospel ; though the other part of 

k, i^egarding the soveieign administration of civil policy 

and justice, they had lost from the time of Pompey. 

I'or a power precariously enjoyed, and ready to be 

abolished *at the ood of a Conqueror, can never ba 

. 1 2 called 
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Galled Sovereii;n (which implies the ibeing. froe^aodi 
]nLlei)endcnt) without tiie woi*st abuse of werdg^- which 
is, the (|uibblin<t upon them. So that. a So^ereigntjr 
in this. Theocracy was still adinmiBtered to> the last; 
tliougli in p(irt. However, this partial exercise'^ Mra9> 
consentaneous t& the System on winch this Theocracy 
was dispensed ; its Adnunistrntion being ordained to^ 
have a gradual decline. The Jews, for their trans^' 
gressions, being fn^st of all deprived of that natuiali 
effect of Theocratic rule, the extraordbwvy pr(yoidetW€T 
^\\A then, for their incorrigible manners, tWthler. pu" 
nished by an infringement of their civil sovereignty : 
but still tlie Theocracy, as to that moi'e essential, ti» 
lleligious part, remained unhurt till the coming of 
Ctirist : And let it be observed, that it was this part vet 
particular which was to be assigned over to him, froift 
the Father. Thus, as I said before, this is not so pro* 
perly a predietion of human events, as a- revelatm 
concerning the course of God's Dispensation. 

2. Secondly, it hath been objected, that " according 
to the sense here put -upon the SccJHre^ it should 
have been said. — the Sceptre slmll not depart from 
Jehovah instead of Judah. But such Objectors do 
not advert, that the Theocracy > was administered by 
Vicegerents erf Judah. And this likewise will account 
for the expression of a Lawgiver bePtveen his feet. 

3. Lastly, it may be said, " That by this interpre-^ 
tation of the Sceptre ofjiidak wcdeprive tlie Prophecy 
of one principal part of tlye information it was supposed 
to give, namely, the time of Christ's advent, which 
the common interpretation is supposed to fix exactly." 
To this I answer, that lleligion loses nothii>g by this 
change, since there are so many other Prophecies 
which point out the time with infinitely more precision. 
On the otlier .hand, Religion guins much by it,^ in evadn 

i ing 
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fagi«3nurrjberof objections, whicli had stigmatized the 
supposed Frcdiction M«ith apparent marks of falshood, 
.' 'Thus -we see ^his «oble Prophecy, coucerning the 
tmhsfei^^thc Kiagdom of God, to Christ, contains 
a mattwof much "^ater dignity in itself, and of irmch 
greater moment for the support of CuaisTiAXixY, 
tlian could arise from 4;he perplexed question about the 
reign of the Asmonean Pri»ces, or tiie CoBtinuance ^ 
the power of life and death amongst a tiibutary Peo- 
ple. For, in predicting the Abolition of the Law, it 
supplies us with a new and excellent Argument for the 
Conversion «of tlie Jewish People,- fatally persuadedxtf 
its eternal obligathn. 

• The Reasons of my being so particular concerning 
the duration of the Theocracy are various, and will 
be seen as occasion offers. Only the reader may here 
take notice, that it was necessary for the present 
purpose,' to shew its continuance throughout the whole 
duration of the Republic, in order to vindicate the 
justice of those-Laws all along in force, for the punish- 
ment of idolatrous Worship^ 

S EC T. IV. 

THTI5 far as to the nature and duration of tlie. 
Mosaic Republic. Let us now see what peculiar, 
CONSEQUENCES uccessarily attended tlie administration 
of a THEOCRATIC form of Government, 
f vQne necessary consequence was an ektraordi- 
KARY PuoviDENCE. For the affairs of a People 
under a Theocracy, being administered by God as 
King; and his peculiar and immediate administration 
^i human affairs being what we call art extraordinary 
Providence'^ it follows that an extraordinary Provi- 
*<fci^€e jjmst needs be exercised over such a People. 

1 3 My 
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My meaning is, that if the Jews were indefed tinder a 
Theocracy, they were indeed under an extraordinary 
Prbvidence : And if a Theocracy was only pretended, 
yet an extraordinary Providence must necessai'iiy b6 
pretended likewise. In a word, they must be dther 
both true or both false, but still inseparable^ in reality 
or idea. Nor docs this at all contradict (as was srug- 
gested by Doctor Sykes even after he had seen his 
suggestion confuted) what I observe concerning the 
gradual decay and total extinction of the extraorduiary 
Providence, while the Theocracy yet existed. For, 
when I say an extruotdinary Providence was one ne* 
cessary consequence of a Theocracy, I can only mean 
that it was so in its original constitution, and in the 
drder and nature of things : not that in this, which was 
matter of compact, the contravening acts of one Party 
might not make a separation. For, as this extraordinary 
Prbvidence was (besides its being a mode of admini- 
stration arising out of a Theocracy) a reward for obe- 
dience, it became liable to forfeiture by disobedience, 
though subjection to the Government still continued. 
I beg leave to illustrate this position both by a foreign 
and a domestic instance. The jErarii in the Roman 
State were such who, for their crimes, \^'ere deprived 
of the right of Citizens : Yet these delinquents were 
obliged to pay the public taxes. At home, a voice ih 
the supreme Council of the kingdom is the necessary 
consequence of an English Barony ; j^t they may be 
separated by a judicial Sentence; and actually have 
been so separated ; as we may see in the two famefus 
cases of Lord Verulam, and the Earl of Middlesex, 
in the reign of James the First ; who were both de- 
prived of their seats in the House of Loitls, and yet 
held theii' Baronies, with all the other rights pertaining 
tJO them.' Thus a punishn^ent of this kind was inflicted 

OP 
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on the rebellious Israelites : they wrete deprived of tho 
extraordbuay PfwideNce : and were yet held subject 
tp thcjlieocracyj as appears fiom the Sentence pro* 
nounced upon tliem, by tlie moutli of the Propliet 
Emkiel : — " Ye polluted yourselveB vi kh your idols 
*' even unto this day : and shall I be enquired of by 
" you, O house of Israel? As I live, saith the Lord 
*^ God, / will not be enquired of by you. And that 
** which Cometh into your inmd shall fwt be at all, that 
** ye ^ay^ We will be as the Heathen^ as the Families 
** gf the CountrieSj to serve JVood mul Stone. As I 
" live, saith the Lord, with a niighty Hand^ and with 
" a stretched'Out Arm^ and with Fury poured out^ 
** wiil I rule over you. And I will biing you out 
'* fwm the People^ and will gather yoti out of the 
'* Countries wherein ye are scattered, with a mighty 
*^ Hand, and with a stretched-out Arm, and with 
" Fury poured out. And I will bring you into tlie 
" Wilderness of the People, and there u ill I plead 
" with you Face to Face. Like as I pleaded with yotir 
^' Fathers in the JVtlderness of the Latid of Egypt, so 
" will I plead with you, saith the Lord. And / zrill 
" cause you to pass under the Rod, and / zcill bring 
**' you into tlie Bond of the Covknaxt." Chap. xx. 
ver. 31 — 37. It is here we see denounced, that tlie 
extmordinary Providence should be withdrawn 5 or, in 
Scripture phrase, that God would not be enquired of by 
than ; * That they should remain in this condition, 
which their Fathers had occasionally felt in the wilder- 
ness, wlien the extraordinary Providence, for tlieir 
signal disobedience, was, from time to time, suspended : 
And yet, that, though they strove to disperse themselves 
amongst the People round about, and projected in their 
mnds to be as the heathen, and the families of the 
Countries^ to serve wood and stone^ they should still be 
.* 1 4 under 
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under the government of aTjaiEocKAcy.; .Whicii, ^ben' 
ax]ministcred without an extraordinary Providjeuce, the 
blessing, naturally attendant on it, was, and was justly 
called, THZ Rod and Bond of thk CovK.NAXTi 

But now if you will believe a Professor of Divmity 
and a no less eminent dealer in Laws, .tlie case grows 
•worse and worse, and, from a contradiction in my 
system, it becomes a contradiction in God's. For 
thus Dr. RuTHERFORTH dcscaiits upon the matter: 
*^ As the Law was gradually deprived of its 
" Sanction, the Obligation of it grew continually 
^^ weaker, till at last, after the people were returned 
*^ from the Captivity, it must have ceased to oblige 
*' them at all. For whatever may be the case of God s 
'^ 2iroRAL Law% yet most certainly, as he withdraws 
*' the Sanctions of his positive ones, he tak^ off 
** something from their obligation; and when he 
" has wholly withdrawn the promise of rewai'd and tlie 
*' threatening of punishment, those Laws oblige 
" NO LONGER." p. 329. To this Dcter?nl?iation of the 
learned Professor, concerning Obligation, I have 
nothing to oppose but the Determination of God 
himself: who, by the mouth one of his Prophets, de- 
clares, That the Laws shall still oblige^ though the 
Sanction be withdrawn. ^^ Ye pollute yourselves w^ith 
** your Idols," &c. — as the reader may find it transcrib- 
ed just above. Here God declares he would withdraw 
that extraordinary Providence which naturally attended 
a Theocracy — / mil not be enquired of by you, 
*^ Yet do not (says he) deceive yourselves in an expec- 
tation that, because for your crimes I withdraw this 
sanction of my Law, the I^w will oblige no longer — 
and that xihich cometh into your mind shall not be at 
ally that ye say we will be as the heathen : For, in order 
to the bringing about my own gr^at purposes, 1 will 

stm 
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$till continue 'you a select and seqnestered ' people^—/ 
wUl bring you out from the people, and will gdtker yom 
mtfrvmthc Countries wheremyou arc scattered: Arid 
will still rule over you by my LaW; now, in my wrani, 
as before in my merty. With fury poured out I will 
rule over you J and bring you into the bond of * the 
Cove)mnty 

I suppose the thing that led our Doctor into this 

rash judgment, That when the sanctions of a positive 

^aw are withdnvwn^ the obligation to the law ceases, 

?vas his totally misunderstanding the principles of the 

t>est writers on the Law of Nature : Not by their 

fault, I dare assure the Reader. — The Law of Nature 

is written in the heart ; but by Whom, is the question. 

And a question of much importance ; for if not written 

by a competent Obliger it is no Law, to bind us. The 

enquirers therefore into this matter had no other way 

of coming to the Author of the Law, but by considering 

the effects which the observance or .inobservance of it 

would have on mankind. And they found that the 

observance tended to the benefit of all, the inobservance 

to their destruction. They concluded therefore that it 

must needs have been given by God, as a Law to 

mankind; and these effects of its observance or inob- 

fiervance they called the sanction. Hence it appears 

that the knowledge of our obligation to the Law of 

Mture arises from the knowledge of the sanctioji. 

And, this sanction away, we had not been obliged, be- 

cause we eould never have discovered any real ground 

of obligation. 

But the positive Law of the Jews was written in 
stone by the finger of God, in a visible manner ; in 
^hich the senses of the People were appealed to, for 
fee truth of the transaction. Here the knowledge of 
t^ieir obligation did jiot arise from their knowledge of 

the 
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tbc sanction, but from quite another thing, namdj, fta 
knmediate knowledge they had by their senses, that 
God, tlieir sovereign I^rd and Master, gave them the 
Law. To inforce M'hich, a sanction indeed was ^ded; 
but a sanction tliat added nothing to the obiigatioii^ 
nor consequently that took from it, when it was with- 
drawn. 

This is a plain and clear state of the case. Yet so 
miserably has our Professor mistaken it, tiiat &x vmsk 
of seeing on wliat principle it was which the writers oo 
the Law of Nature proceeded, when tlicy supposed 
9bUgatlo7i to (kpef7d on the sanction^ he hath^ of a 
particular case, made a general maxim : and in apply- 
ing that maxim, he hath turned every thing topsy- 
turvy, and given us just the reverse of the medal 
He supposes the taking the sanction from the moral 
Law might not destroy the obligation (which it cer^ 
tainly would) — xvhatsover^ says he, might be the cam 
of God's moral Lmts; and that taking away the sao€<' 
tion from his }X)sitive Law w ould destroy tlie obligBtUNi 
(which it certainly would not). 

What might further mislead our Professor (for tbc 
more such men read, the less they understand) is the 
attribute tlie Roman Lawyers give to such civil Lawf 
QS are made without a penal sanction. These tHej 
are wont to call, Leges imperfcct(e : And our gi'eat 
Civilian might believe that this assigned imperfectmy 
had a reference to tlie obligation they imposed, wliercas 
it refers to the efficacy they were able to work. He 
should have known at least this first principle of Lai^» 
That it is the Authority of the Lawgiver, not the 
Sanction he annexes to liis Law, which makes it, I 
^ill not say, operate p)vp€r/y (for this is nothing to 
the purpose), but makes it oblige reality which is 
Oiily to the purpose* In a word, 1 know of nobody 

but 
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Imt HoBBEs, besides this Doctor, who pretended to 
feach that the obligation to Laws depended upon tlieir 
mmcticm : and this he did, because he derived ail rig/ii 
and w)W^ from tlie Civil Magistrate: which, for 
wight I know, our learned Professor may do likewise, 
as only mistaking right and wrong (by a blunder like 
to the foregoing) for good and evil. Yet hath this 
grave man written most enormously both on Laws 
ted Morals : And is indeed a gi'eat Writer, just as 
the mighty Giant, Leon Gawer, was a great Builder; 
6f whom the Monk of Chester sx) sweetly sings: 
^* The Founder of this City, as saith Polychronicon, 
" Was Leon Gawer, a mighty sti'ong Giant, 
^* Which builded Caves and Dungeons many a one: 
^^ No goodly Building, ne proper, ne pleasant/' 
I But our business at present is not with the actual 
ftdmioistration of an extraordinary Providence, but 
with the Scripture representation of such an admini- 
stration. And this the sacred history of the Jews 
attests in one uniform unvaried manner; as well by 
recording many uistances of it in particular, as by 
constantly referring to it in general. 

I. The first is in the History of Miracles^ For 
an equal Providence being, by the nature of man s 
situation and aflfairs, necessarily administered partly 
hy ordinary and partly by extraordinary means, these 
httfer produce what we call Miracles, the subject of 
the sacred Writers their more peculiar regard. But I 
apprehend it would be thought presuming too much 
<to the reader's patience, to expect his attention, while 
I set myself formally to prove that many miracles are 
rdated in the sacred history of the Israelites. 

The simpler sort of Deists fairly confess that the 
Bible records the working of many Miracles, as ap- 
pears eten from the free names they give to those 

i^ccomits. 
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" Heroes, or the cstablwhment of their Law&*.'^ Hflpc^ 
we see, the Historian expressly declares thai' Mos£s 
in bis writings employed no degree of fiction^ :SD cow* 
mon in the practice of other ancient Law^vN$r& 

And how t}iili/ divine he supposed the Law, apr 
pears from his observing, in the same place, that^ 
while tlie Jeu^s reliij^iously observed its Precepts, all 
things went well and prosperously; but that, when- 
ever they transgressed, then nothing but disasters iid-' 
lowed. And lest any one should pretend, he loeaDt 
no more than that national happiness was the natural 
consequence of adhering to the Laws of tlieir Coun- 
try ; or that those Laws, being founded on Just and 
Right, God (whose general Providence it is agreed be 
acknowledged) would reward the virtuous observera^ 
whatever were the original of such Laws ; lest, I aay, 
this should be pretended, he adds, that these disaaten 
followed whenever they transgressed the Law, thQU|^ 
in pursuit of things just and good. ^ His words wtt 
these: "Upon tte whole, what the Reader of diil 
" History may chiefly learn from it is this : That 
*^ those who obsequiously study the Will oi Go^ 
" and reverence his well establisiied Laws, pass their 
" lives in incredible prosperity ; Happiness, the re- 
" ward from God, ever attending their obedience. 
** But in proportion to their neglect of these Laws, 

4va^? xadaptir Toy «flp* avrS (pvT^ttq >i6yo9 rni 'srot^ 0(Moi( euay^ft^^ 

a^nap •^tv^uv m>ietcf4,eiruif* yiyo96f ycc^ «t^o Itu¥ ^»0rp^»X»a;y» — i(p •^^ 
4vX?GO' aiuvoq «^* CLVTU.9 til wroiifla* Ta? yiviari%(; Tuf QsuVf fjiiriyt w; 
Tuv uy^pairuv tngok^u^^ 5 T*f? yofxBj unviTiitit iroX^TiO'stf, Vol. l» 

" easy 
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' Msy things become unsurmountable, and all thdr 
• ufidertakings, fww justly Soever directed^ end m 
^^incumbfe calamities*'* In which \»x)rdft, I take it 
br gra»l*d', he bad the case of Saul paTticularly in his 
iew. Agatin, so full was bis persuasion of tlie Di- 
iftnity of the Laiw, that lie extob the Jews for sufib^- 
Bg Ptolmi^y the son of Lagits^ to take tlieir City by 
itorm on the seventh da}^, rather than violate the 
hbbatk rest. Jlg^thar chides (says he) thhiks tkis 
criiple worthy of contempt and laughter. But those 
^bo^ weigh it without p^^ejudice^ will ^ee sotnetJang 
futy greats and deserving of the highest commenda^ 
h^Sj iu thus atways prefh^ing their Piety towards 
it^d^ imd 4tdherefice to bis Lawy before their own 
^fety^ or even the freedom of their Cwntjy f . 

These passages, we see, have all the marks of a 
mj 2eak)us Believer. And what makes the greatest 
\MS6c\a\ty of all, is, that the very places in which the 
jlBtorian uses such oftensive latitude of expression^ 
ire those where he employs his utmost endeavours to 
diew the real Divinity of his Religion; of whicli 
these Miracles are produced as evidence ; an evidence 
be studiously seeks, add seems to dwell upon wka 
{^feasupc. 

. This varying aspect, therefore, so indiiferGntly as- 
KHned, creates all the embarras. But would men 

«^tv ^i^SsTir, or» /««y tmc 0t5 yfw/t^ii KaloxoXfOw*, xj ra kuKu^ 
^ 7'^Af iv^atfMvix^ iffgo%it\»i 'Bxufu &ia' x»6' otrot ^ at avoruffh t^c 

Voli. pp. 3, 4. 

^'/uysia( i^da^HO'i fctUilui fj^iya^ t^ tsoKhMv okitcit i^Kuni/wv, tl j^ 

^^Xuoip uil «r§Jl»ft$^tj'. Vol. ii. p. 458. 

only 
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odly do in this case what they ought to do in all, when 
they pass their judgment on an ancient writing, that is, 
consider the Endy and Time, and Genius of tlie 
Writer, together with the Character of those, to 
whom the work is addressed ; they w ould find Jose* 
phm to be indeed a steady Follower of the Law, and 
a firm Believer of its viiraculous establishment; and, 
at the same time, discover the easy solution of all 
those untoward appearances which have brought his 
Keligion into question. 

The case, with our Historian, stood thus : His 
Country was now in great distress ; its Constitution 
overturned, and his Brethren in apparent danger of 
utter Extu'pation; calamities arising as much from 
the ill will which the Heathens had entertained of. 
their Religion* for its' unsociable nature, as for their 
own turbulent and rebellious Carriage. This ill-will 
had been much increased by their superior Aversion 
to Chmtianiiyy considered by them as a Sect of Ju^^ 
daism ; which had carried its insociability as far, and . 
its pretensions much farther : so far as to insist on . 
the necessity of all Men's submitting to its dominion, r 
and renouncing their own Country Religions as the. 
Impostures of Politicians, or the Inventions of evil 
Demons. This put the Heathen world into a flame, 
and produced those mad and wicked Persecutions, 
that attended the first Propagation of the Christian 
Faith f. Such was th? unfriendly state of thingSy> 
when Josephus undertook an Apology for his Nation, '■ 
irt the History of its An-Tiquities. Now as their 
conquerors' aversion to them, arose from the supposi-. 
tion that their Religion required the belief and obe-? 
dienceof all Mankind (for they had, as we observed, 
confounded Judaism with Christianit'^^ to w ipe Off 
* See note [I] at the end of this Book. f. See Book I, 

this' 
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tjiiis invidious y^putatioQy we must conclude, would be 
q>rer iu the Autlior s thoughts. So that when the course 
9f his History leads him to speak of the effects of 
Goft's extraordint^'y Providence in his conduct of tliis 
People, he sometimes adds to his relation of a mira- 
culous-adventure, but, in thk. every Man may believe as 
hcpUa^e^., A declaration merely to this effect : "The 
^\ Jewish Re!ij!;ion was given by God for the use of 
"his ^hoscp People, therefore tlie Gentiles might 
" believe as they pleased. The Jcus did not pretend 
** they sliould leave their own Country Religion to 
" embrace tlieirs * : That in this tliey were different 
" from the Christian Sect, which required all Mankind 
** to follow the Faith of a crucified Saviour under pain 
" of total destruction f. But that yet they were not 
" so unhospitabky but that they received with open arms 
" all who were willing to worship one God the Creator 
" of the Universe J." Thus we see how it came to 
pass (which was the main difficulty), that the iplwpes 
where he gives such a latitude of B^ief, are those very 
places where he most labours to prove the Divinity of 
his Religion. 

. But this solution clears up all difficulties, sqad iheyfs 
^e Historian's great consistency, a^ well b» cartful 
address, throughout the whole work. Josepfius jp^o- 
fesses the most awful regard to the severed Volumes ; 
a^ ye^ at the same time, takes such liberties pf going 
&Qm their autliority^ that it provoked the bonest res^t- 
^sent of .a late excellent Writer § to the following 
luiperities: '^ Nee levis sit suspicio ilium Hebraic^ 

^ See note [K] at the end of this Book. =* 

t See note [L] at the end of this Bookp 

vw^gmroif » of ixfttju^K •»? '»'» *'^* ciQup re* ©#•»• ' Vo^ i. p. 556. 
§ Bishop Hare. 

. Vol. v. K ^* non 
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^ non scivissc, cum multis indicits linguie ^qa impe* 
■' ritiatn prodat. Qiiivis ceite^ cui vel mica salis esl^ 
*^ scnliAt iiluiu Uistoriua Sacras pro arbitrio int^pfi« 
^' Jas9Gy deinendo, addendo, inunutaiKlOy ut Antiqui* 
"' tales suas ad Lccloruiu Gnecoruin & Romanqruoi 
^^ palatutu accoiniaodaret'' Bui this license, tbotigb 
surely to be condemned, was however fiofnetbiag nyir^ 
lagitiinate and sober than is generally supposed ; his 
deviation finom Scripture being in those places 4mly, 
where an exact udherenc^ to it would bave increased 
tliat general aversion to hk Nation, whose eflfecti^ were 
at that time so much to be dreaded, either as exposii^ 
the perverse nature of the People, or tlic unmwAU 
genifjis of their Religion. To give an instance or iy^Q 
^each: 

y^ The murmuring of the Isr^KUtes^ for ^mirfand 
JtB$h in the Wiklemess, is represented in SeriplMre, 
Mid justly*, w an act of horrid ingratitude towards 
6od Yet Jmephus makes Ahses oiin they ha(|[ 
jreBfion for their complaints f. And in tihe exeeraUe 
jbi^viour of the Men ofGHeah to tlie ZeGiie aiid b«^ 
wife, though Scripture expressly says they attraipted 
ft Hioi>e iMMialUDat crime &aii adultery, yel ^e Historiaa 
jMiSfies tkih over in sileooe, and makes alt tiie perBoaal 
putaaga ai;temptedy 4tt w«U aa commi^ledi tp be. oSksPt4 
^ Iha woman |. Tlie ireader wiH uQw easily: accowl 
|;>r npiiat i^. WJiUtan could not, liis Author » cmiasmi 
cf the ^XMy 4if the gaiihu (Ja^ ^* For. this wia sa 
^ywoawig a pervarsity, at that juncture, tliat it mgsl 
I^MPifa^inade ll^ vary Pi&gms thetnselves asha^mied fSt 
their yra?/isA bretlire«, ia idpla.tvy. 
•* ExocL xvi. . 

I Ant.JiuL }.v.jc.^.i^ . , 

g§ S^l note [M] at the end qf this Book* _ . ' .^ 

' - " . ". ^- AgaiD^ 
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' 2. Again, Tie are told in Scripture, that when thfe 
Ctiikeamy or Samaritans, heard that the Jews^ who 
^ere tetuineS front the Captivity, trere rebuilding the 
Tertiple, they came and desirefcl to be partners in the 
work,- arid joint Worshippers of the God for whom it 
wa^ erected ; to which the Jczvs gave this round reply ; 
You kette nothing to do ituth «y, to build an Home ufit& 
our God, but we ourselves together will build unto the 
Lbtd God (9/* Israd, as King Cyvns the King of 
Persia kafh commdiided us*. And Nehentiahy on th6 
samte occajsron, gave them a still rougher answei* : Thi 
Ood of- Hearchi he will pro'sper us, therefore rve his 
^iervantswilt arise dyid build: but you hwveno Portion^ 
nor Right, nor Memorial in Jerusalem t. Tliis was a 
tender place : it was touching uj)on the very sore, in an 
exprfess declaration of the Unsocidbleness complained * 
of. "Rie story therefore, we may be sure, was to be 
[$6ftened before the Gentiles were to be intrusted with 
it. Accordingly, Josephus makes them speak in these 
obRgirig fcrmfe : That they could not possibly admit 
them as partners in the work ; for that the command 
to build the Temple ts)ds directed to themjirsf by CyruS, 
Ahdnow h^ Darius : 'That indeed they xvere ctt liberty 
i& rt'drship along with them: and that this was the 
only ContAimuty, in religious matters, that they could 
mter into with them, and which they would do with as 
fti^my of the rest yf Mankind,^ as were willing td corne 
up to the Temple to adore the God of HeavenX. The 
i^bn the Scripture Jews give for the refusal of the.: 
offer to be joint fwrtners nith them in their work an4 

• para iv. 3. f Neh. ii. 10: " 

X -^ ifa^M», " rnf /buy oU^^^iai avrirf u^¥eti<>9 fltctt'wttaivuf, aprSif 

WCiw TPf e«ey/' yd.i.p. 556, 

V ^ K ? worship, 
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worship, is, that it was a Temple built in the Land of 
hraclj and to tlic honour of tlie God of Israel. The 
reason Joiiephus's Jews give for their refusal, is, obe- 
dience to the King of Persia : else, as for coimnumty 
of worship, they were veiy ready to receive tliem. 

And now was not that a wise project* which pro- 
posed reforming the sacred Text by the Writings of 
Josephus? 

But this Explanation will enable us to conclude 
W ith certainty against that spurious passage concerning 
Christ. I think I have already offered one demon- 
strative argument against itf. And I suppose, tlie 
many marks of forgery are so glaring, that most men 
would be willing to give it up, were Joscplius]s silence 
on so extraordinary an occasion but easy to be ac- 
counted for. Now we have so far laid open his 
conduct, as to see, that the preaching up of Christ 
was an affair he would studiously decHne. His great 
point, as we observed, was to reconcile the Gentile* 
to his Countrymen. But the Pagan aversion was 
greatly increased by the new Sect oi ChristlanSy sprung, 
as was well known, from the Country of Judea, It 
was. therefore utterly destructive of his purpose to 
shew, as he must have done^ in giving them an 
account of Christ, the close connexion between the 
two Religions. Of all dangerous subjects, therefore, 
Josephus would be careful to avoid this J;. So that 

'• Mr. Whiston's. t See vol. i. 

J " La plus forte preuve qu*on ait, pour soutenir que le passage 
eii question, oii il est parle de Jesus CnmsT, est de JosepJiy c'cst 
^'il nest pus croyabie, qu'il n'ait rien dit de Jesus Christ. 
J?li()tius fouruit une reponse a ce raisonnenie«t, en parlant de Just^ 
de Tijbcridcp^ui a.ecrit FHistoire des Juifs en Grec, et quivivoit 
du icnis de Joseph, avec qui il a ed de grands demelez. Juste de 
Tiberide, dit Photius n'a. point parle de Jesus Christ parCequ'il 
etoit Juif de Natioa et d€ Religion." P. Simon, Bibl. Crit. vol. ii* 
pa;j. 41. . . • ^ 

(certaiD 
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(certain as I am of the Writer"? purpose, and not 
ignorant of the liberty he took with the sacred Records, 
when it served his ends, of adding and omitting at 
pleasure) I should have been as much surprised to^ 
have found the History of Jesus in* his Works, as 
others are to be told that it is not there. This too will' 
equally well account for his omission of Herod*s' 
slaughter of the children at Bethlehem, which Scaliger 
so much wondered at * ; * which Collins so much 
triumphed in f ; and for the sake of which, our Whitby 
seemed ready to give up the truth of the story J. 

.Thus did this excellent Writer, out of extreme love 
to his Country (the most pardonable however of all* 
human frailties) make too free with Truth and Scrip- 
ture ; thoij^h mnst zealously attached to the Religion 
of his Forefathers : as those Men generally are who 
love their Country best. And a Jew he strictly w as,* 
of a very different Stamp too, from that poor paltry 
Mimic of the Greek Sophists, Phllo^. Of whom his 
Master Plato would have said^ what Joscphus tells us 
Aristotle did say, of one of his Jewish Acquaintance, 

A G.REEK HE WAS, AND NOT IN SPEECH ONLY, BUT 

IN Soul likewise ||. 

I judged it of importance to set this matter in a 
true light : Because many, I supposed, would think it 
a fair prejudice against the Divinity of the Mosaic 
Religion, had a person so eminent amongst his Coun- 

* Aniinad. in Chron. Eusebii. 

t Scheme of literal Prophecy considered. 

I Comment on the New Testament, 

§ VhilOy in his life of Mosesy brings in the Egypt i<m Pries^ 
lieasoning on the Platonic principles, conceniing the soul that 
informed 3Ioses*s body ; which is altogether as wejl judged, as if a 
ifiodern Writer of the Life of Vtohmy the Astronomer should bring 
him in eKplaining Si^* Isaac Newton's Principia. 

*S7Jainw^i hj « t^ hakiKi^ /xoyov, a^^j^ x^ rp Y T X Hi. 

K 3 trymeo 
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^men, while the Republic Mas yctexistiDg, pn4*9f ^ 
teamed aa age ; so conversant. la the Je'^^Uh Itppordi% 
^d so skiilef] in the best .Grecian Literature; iha4 
such a one aftbrded only a political or pjulo«opl\io 
Faith to the sacred Volumes. But then it will foljow 
on the other hand, tliat the sincere ^lief of 9ne, so. 
circumstanced, will be as fair a prejudice in its favo^n 

'Not that I am over fond of this kind of evidejace, in 
matters \yhere every one is obligpd to judge for himi^f ; 
aiKl consequently, where every one, on a floe a^^i-« 
cation to the subject, is capable of judging. Mucfe 
l(^s would I lay great weight on ^he opiniopg- of Men 
out of their own Profession, however eminent in «ny 
other. What is it to Truth, for instance, y^\i^\ a 
Courtier judges of a Church; a Politician of Co^ 
science ; or a Geometer, giqwn grey in jpeniomfraiioM^, 
oi moral Evidmce?—To go on : ♦ 

MiUACLEs, therefore, as they are recorded to b^ 
continued through so large a period of this Republ^ 
I give for one proof that the Scriptures have representei 
tjae Israelites as livmg under an extraordinary Pro- 
vidence. 1 say, as they are recorded to be s* 
cmthiued: For when miracles are only g^veii at tbcj 
first propagation of a Religion (j^ of the Ctufi&tian),, 
they are to be no otherwise esteemed o^ than a3 tbf 
Credentials of a new Revelation : These being, like t^ 
Cloud which conducted the Israelites in their jjQurrtey-: 
ings in the wilderness ; the other like tlie same Cloud 
which abode upon the Mercy-sea.t : These like the 
Manna rained down from heaveu only, for a pii^es^t 
subsistence; the other like the same Manna pre^ 
served uncorrupted in the Ark, to be a testimony W 
&iture ages. 

II. This extraordinary Providence is represented' 

as administered; i. Over U^e State ia genetaL 2* Over 

5 ^: private 
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private Mcftin particalar. And sueh a repr^sentetiott 
-wt should expect to fiiid from the nature 6f the ft^ 
pttWic J because, as ah extraordinary Providence ovef 
the STATE ilecessarily fbliows Gods being tfeeit 
TUTELA^ftr Deitv ; iso an extrabrdinaty Pnovidchce 
to PAftTiCuLARs follows as nccessarily from his being 
their supreme MAorsTKATE *. 
- As to this Providence on^ the Statfe, it woald bfe 
absard to <^ote particular texts, when the whole fitBiE 
is oni^ Continued history of it Only h may tiot hb 
amiss to observe, that from a passage in Eiiekidy 
wbel^ God says, Because that Moab and Seir rife sat^^ 

BftHOLD TrtE HOUSE OF JuDAH IS LIKE tJNTO ALt 

tHE Heathen -f, it appears the Jews had boasted, 
and the Gentiles^ till then, had acknowledged, th^ 
they were under an extraordinary Providerice. As 
this therefore is so plain, I ^hall not hazard tbfe ob^ 
^curing it by many words : but go on to shew, that 
Scripture represents this Providence as adminisfiered 
Hkewise to Particulars. 

{a tl^ Dedication of tte first Temple^ Solomok 
addresses his Prayer to G^d,- that tlie Covenant be- 
twteei^ him anctthe People might remain for ever Htm 
andt iftviolatc, and the old Economy be ^till eontinaed. 
And after having enmnerated divers parts of it, he 
proeeeds in this manner : " When the heaven is shiit 
^ up, aind there is no rain, becatwe t^y have sinficd 
^ agaiinst thee ; yet if Ihey pr^y towards feis Place; 
" 'laid confess thy nanie, and turn fron^ thw sm whca 
^ tbon ddst afflict them ; Then hear thou from heaven, 
** afed fwgive the sin of thy Servai^ts and of thy 
^ PeopI/E Israel, wIwhi tliou hast taught them tiic 
** good way wherein they should walk ; and send rain 

*' ' • Sec nbtt [N] at tlie enil of this Bopki 

* f €hi^* XXV. ver. 8, * 

V J. i- \ K 4 ^ Upon 
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^^ tipon the Land which thou hast given uiita thy • 
" People for an inheritance. If there be dearth in the ^ 
^' Land, if there be pestilence, if there be blasting ^or 
^^ mildew,' locusts or caterpillers; if their enemies 
^- besiege them in the cities of their Land ; whatsoever 
*' scire, or- what^^oever sickness there be : Then what 
" prayer, or what supplication shall be made of any 
** Max, or of all thy People Israel, xt'hcn e\ery 
" *€NE sfidtl know his o^m sore^ and his awn grief and 
" shall-spread forth his hands in this house: then hear 
^' daou^fft)m heaven, and forgive, and render unto 
"lEVEUt^^MAN according unto all his ways, whose 
^^ lieiU?t thou know est*." Solomon in tliis petition, 
whlGh, 'i^'ith respect to the given Covencnit, we miglit 
property call a Petition of rights, speaks the lan- 
guage of one who extended the temporal sanctions of 
the Law to particulars and individuals. For he 
desires God, according to the terms of the Covenant, 
to render unto every man according to all Jus ways. 
But when is it that he prays for the exertion of this 
extraordinary providence to particulars? At the very 
time when it is adniinistering to the state in general. — 
Jf there he dearth in the land, if there be pestilence^ 
if there be blasting or mildew, locusts or cdterpillersy 
if their emrnies besiege thenty &c. The necessaiy con- 
sequence is, that as sure as Solomon believed an 
extraordinary Providence exercised to the State in 
general, so surely did he believe it exercised to indi- 
viduals in particular. The Psalmist bears his testimony 
to the same Economy: / have been you?ig (says he) 
and nmc am old : yet have I not seen the Righteous 
formken.nor his seed beggi?7g titcir bread f. God 
himself declares it, by the Prophet Isaiah : Say ye to 

* <i Chron. vi. a6. See also note [O] at the end of this Book, 
■f Psal. xxxvii. 25. Sec also note [P] at the end^f thU Book. 

th^ 
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the Rigkieous that it shall be well with him : for they 
shall eat the fruit of their doings. IV0 unto tht 
Wiekedy it shaU be ill xoith him : for the reward of his 
hands shall be given him*. And again: He that 
walketh righteously and speaketh uprightly^ &c. he 
shall dzoell on high : his place of defence shall be tht 
mumtionsofrocliSj bread shall be given hin2, his waters 
shall be sure f. And we learn, from a parabolical 
command in Ezekiel, how exactly these promises were 
fulfiUed ; " And the Lord said unto him, Go through 
" the midst of the city, through the midst of Jerusaleni^ 
" and set a mark upon the foreheads of the men that 
" sigh, and that cry for all the abominations that be 
" done in the midst thereof. And to othei*s he said 
*^ ia mine hearing, Go ye after him through the city, 
*^ and smite : let not your eye spare, neither have ye 
" pity. Slay utterly old and young, both maids and 
" little children, and women ; but come not near any 
" man upon whom is the 7?u/rk ; and begin at my Sanc- 
" tuary :}:," &c. The same Prophet in another place^ 
alluding to Abraham's intercession for Sodom, declares 
from God, that when his judgments come out against 
the land of Judea, the Righteous, found in it, should 
save only themselves ; w-hich plainly shews, a prbvi^ 
dcDce extending to particulars — " Son of man, when 
" the land sinneth against me by trespassing grievously, 
** then will I stretch out mine hand upon it, and will 
*^ break the staff of the bread thereof, and will send 
" iamine upon it, and will cut off man and beast from 
" it Though these three men, Noah, Daniel, and 
" Job, were in it, they should deliver but their own 
^ souls by their righteousness, saith the Lord God." 
Ch^ xiv. 13, 14. But God, by the Prophet -df/wo^, 

* Chap. iii. ver. 10,11. f Chap, xxxiii. ver. 15, 16. 

] Chap. ix. ver; 4—6. See also note [Q] at the end of this Book. 

describes 
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describes tliis admmistrHtion of Proyklouce itt tht 
fallcst iminiier : ^^ Also I have wUlibolden the raio ftom 
•* yoa, when there were yet tliree montlia to tlie hafr 
" rest ; and I cauM^d it to rain upon ont oky^ 4wf 
•* earned it not io rain npon another city : ioim piece 
^ wv» raitdcd Hj)orfyaud the piece li^n^rtpoH' it ^rmmi 
•• not J withered. So t\\x> or three cities miuidei^ 
* imto one city to drink water; hiit- they mtur^nU 
*^ MtbBcd : yet tiave ye not l^turaed unto -raey eaidi 
** llie Lord. I have smitten yo»i with blastJngaiKf 
** mildew *," ^Vw And again : Loy I wiii c^mnUmify 
md I win sift t/te house of Israel amongst ali Naimns^ 
kke m eorn is sifted in a sieve j yet >shiaU not tife k(ttt 
grwn fall upon the earth \. ,; = !» 

Uliese declarations of (iod's providence are 94i eif^ 
actly contrspomlent to Solomons petitioii.;>^ that tiief 
teem M it were the fiat to it J. 

< Tboa Me see the Law, as well by its express <dedaj« 
rations as by its essential nature and geiiius, €K|eiMl|E4 
its smctions d* temporal rewards and pnnishia^vU' 
M well to Paiticttlars as to the GeneraL And aski 
civil Govenin)enf, universal practice shews tlic Aeces^' 
sky of a more exact dispetisation of pUnislimeat tlMM 
of reward,. SO: we nwiy observe froni the passa^ fast 
quoted^ that 'ti)e Mosaic Lau had the same atteotiQiii 
wiiich occasioned the Wise Man to say^ BcboM /to 
Jiigh^eous shall be vectfmptnsedin the Earth: much 
UOf^z the- Wicked mid^ the Sinna^^. 

. Ti» inspked writers of the New Tkstameict pve 
etridence to this dispensation of Providence utidertb^ 
(>M). Tiie Author of the l^tle to the Hebreir^' 
argues from it as a thino; well known and gt^neraiij^ 
allowed : For if the fPord sjjoken by Angels »(» 

* CbayK iv. ver. 7 — ii, - - t Cb&p. ix, v«r. J. 

.X &• ttot^ [E] 4it the €ikd of Ibis Bgok.. ^ Prov. xi. ^^i; ; } 

^ ^ stedfast, 
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tei^fasf, end i£.yjM^ transgkes^ion. astp ^imbe^ 

»£]!KrCE RECEIVED A JUBT RKCjOMPEKCE OP ftE«% 

rji HD, Am«7 ^aU rt?e €4rctr/^ ^ » ^a mgleet so great 
talvation*f 

St. Paul, in bis £(nstle to^he RomanB, speaking of 
khe^advaIltllge;s which Christianity bad over Judaisin^ 
teyB : Thtrefore being Justified by faitk^ ive have pmct 
with God thrviigh our Lord Jesus Christ. Bj^ wiant 
(UiO we hwe access by Faith into his Grace, whtrein 
we Mand, and rejoice m hope of the glory bj God: 
And not only sOj but yf^ olory in TRiBULATiOS^ 
ALSO, knowing that Tribulation worketh patie^ef^ 
SfC* Here St. Paul, opposing tlie advantages whidb 
the Gentile Converts had by Faith, to those wbich 
Ibe^ Jews, in contempt to the Grentiles, gloried to 
Have by the Law, adds, in order to shew those advatv-^ 
tages in their highest superimty, that the ChristiajB 
QclDliles could gloiy even m that which was the vtry 
qkpffobrium of the Jews^ natndy, tribulation^ For) 
the «ancUoti of the Jewish Law being tempooral re^-i 
vmrds e&d punishments, administered by an equal 
providence; Tribulation "ww a puuishm^at lor crimes, 
wdr oanseqnently, an high opprobritum ^. But tfae^ 
Ifrilawera of Christ, vvho were taught, that wermM 
thr^ghwueh tribuxation enter into the king(bm. 
ofOod^ had the same reasc^i to glory in the rough* 
nesa of the road^ as the ancient Agonist® had in tb«| 
toils which procured them the victory. Tllis is urged 
witib great address. But the Critics, not taking the 
Apostle's meaning, have supposed, in tbeir usual w^y, 
ti^t be bere broke in upon fait argument^ wkh an ideft. 
foMeign to tiiie point in' hand. 

* Chap. ii. vcr. a, 3. + Roni. r. 1. & se^ 

t Set oote [S>] at the edd of this Book. 
5 Acts xiv. a«» 

This 
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This wrH lK?lp nsto explain an odd ix?mark of the 
ej^cellent Mainionides : Thaf their xcise mm talked tf 
it thing rvhich wan not to be found in the Law, 
namely^ that which some of them call the Chastise- 
ments OF Love, by which they meant that TRfBu- 
j.ATiONS might befall a man withoift any pitcedeni 
sin^y and only in order to multiply his rcaard. And 
that this xcas the very opinion of the Sect cdlkd 
Muateal,' tff zrhich, or in favour of which opinion, 
there is not one single :cord to be found in the Larvf. 
This seems to liavc perplexed our Rabbi ; and with 
cause. He lived wlien his countrymen %vere under a 
common providence, and had the doctrine of a future 
state of rewards and punishments, which, be took for 
granted, was always in tlie Jcwisli Economy. These 
things disabled him from seeing that — no chastise- 
ments OF Love was a necessary conseqiiefnce of 
teroporiil rewards and punishments administered byao 
equal providence : And likewise that when tins sanc- 
tion ceased, and a future state was known, then cha«-i 
l^iSEMEXTs OF LOVE bccamc a necessary consequenca 

But if by the Law, Maimonides did (as the Jew5 
frequently do) include tlie writings of the Prophet^ 
then he was very much mistaken in saying there is 
not one word icr it concerning the chastistjyients of 

•*' This cxplartution was necessary; for, another kind of chas' 
A^emenh' -vf Love thtre was in tlie Law, namehs paternal chastise' 
menis. Thus M(^cs: Thou shalt aho consider in thine heari, that 
an a man chastcntth his son, so the Lord th^ God chastaieth thtt*. 
beut.;Viii. 5. 

f TTpurh tameh occurrit in* verbis sapientum nostrorum, quod 
yoN iNvfiNW^^R IN lege; id nempe, quod qxiidam eorum dicbnt 
CnsTiGATiONES AMORis. Juxta haUc eniiu- srnleutiani possnBt 
TRiRU'i.ATiOKES t^icui cvenirc slne pra?ccclonte p;^rcaio, se<i ut 
yaultiplicetur.ejiislieniuneratio. A.tque.h:uc ipsissi.tr.a jcst sentrn- 
tla Sectae Muatzoli, <!e qua, aat pro qua, no veVbuluui quiikiui^ 
Le^e repcritnr. More Ntjvocb. Buxtoriii, p, 38 V* 
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love.,, Fqr Zechariah, prophesying of A new Dispen- 
sation,, describes this sort of chasiiseinents in y^c^ 
express terms: " And I will bring the third -part 
" thrpugh the fire, and will refine ihent as silver is 
" refined^ and will try them as gold is tried: and thoy 
-* shall call on my name, and I will hear them*'* So 
^admirably do all the parts of Gods grand Economy 
support one another. 

We have seen what testimonies their coeval writei^i 
afford of an extraordinary Providence. But we mus( 
not suppose the Jews always held the same language. 
The: difference is great between the early and later 
Jews, even during the existence of the Republic* 
Take an iastance from the Psalmist, and the writer of 
Ecclesiasticus. The former says, / have been youngs 
and now am oldy yet have I not seen the Righteous 
forsaken^ nor his Seed begging t/ieir btxad*. The, lat- 
ter — Look at t/ie Genekations of, old, and see: 
Did ever any trust in the Lord and teas conjbmided? 
Or did any abide in his Fear and was forsaken ? Qr 
whom did he ever despise that called upon him f ? . The 
Psalmist, living under an ertraordinary Providence, 
appeals to his own times ; the Author of Ecclesiasticus 
living when it was long ceased, appeals to former 
times. But as we haye been told, that this talk of a 
particular Providence is only an Eastern Hyperbole, 
p \sl which every thing is ascribed to God^ I think it 
t not improper to take notice here of one singular cir- 
M^ cumstance in favour of the Ileporters. 

We may observe, then, that the spirit of Gentilism 
f- was always uniform ; and, throughout its whole dura^ 
^ tion, had ever the same unvaried pretensions to divine 
i Intercourse, supported by the same sort of Oracles 
fii>l and Divinations. But amongst the Jete^^ matters were 



<*■ 



• Psal. xxxvil. 25« f Chap, ii« ver. lo, ^c. 
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considered tlie rrmi in which an' equal ProVidenoiy 
tnnst necessarily be administered under «. ThmcrOcf, 
and the connequmcpn of such an Admiriistraition. For; 
III. Even achmttinjr the reality of an ef?/ii/^ Prtm- 
dcnce to Particulars in the Hebrew State, the a4|ii-' 
nistration of it must needs be attended with >sliA> 
circumstances as sometimes to occasieh those obseiva- 
tions of ificqica/itj/. For i. it appears frem'thb MasoiB 
of the thing, that tliis administration' did not b^id to 
be exerted in particular cases till the civiLLkivroC 
the Republic had failed of their efficacy. Thus yAikm 
any crime, as for instance disobedience to* Papfents, 
ifvas publiCy it became the object of tlie civil TnbuifatV 
and is accordingly ordered to be punished^^byt^the 
Jiidge *. But when private and secret, then it becante 
the object of Divine vengeance f. Now the coose)" 
quence of tliis M'as, tiiat when the Laws were reoiissl^' 
or^ corruptly administered, good and ill \\o\s\d- somev 
times happen unequally to men. For we are iiot»lo» 
suppose that Providence, in this case, generally, 4ik 
terfered till the corrupt administration itself;' whea 
ripe for vengeance, had- been first punished. • 2i'Iii 
this* extraordinary administration, one part: of tkf 
kicked -was sometimes suffered as a scourg&to^thd 
other. - 3. The exti-aordinary Pmvidencc tO'ti)e\Sttta 
might sometimes clash with that to Particulars, as: in 
the [)lague for numbering the people, 4. Somethiie»' 
the extraordinary Providence viras suspended foK.jf^ 
season; to bring on- a national repentance :• But at^tfin; 
satue time this snspt^nsion was publicl}' denounced'flTA^ 
4i!id a very -^sieverei punishment it was, as leavif^rn. 
$tate%bich had iiot the sanction of > a future stated 
]fewai^s*and punishoients in a very disconsolate coadi>'- 

♦ Exod.«xi. i(5,'& I7. f'^eut. xxvii..i6. & Prov. xjftc. 17-i. 
I ImI A iii.-5. Chup. li^.- v«t. 2. Ch^p. Ixvf, YC7..7. . -: * 

-•• ••-^ "-■••-* ^ . . tiott» 
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IjiDn^f Mnd^this Avas )vhat^ oiccasioned the compkintd? 
(^^(tfte/imfMitieiit JewSy efbi^vihcy shad 'been so l^gr 
aroUstoined to>iiD extmordmary a^^ : * 

'* I IVi Skkt the :general« and Aiil sohatkmof the difiicciky' 
iBrdoM^' Tlife cmimion eaase :of these comphiints arose^ 
fiMrKlhe^eiRAbviVL wpkidhawivg' 4;he extradrdmaiy^ 
Ptbvid^ncei 'U nder the Ji^iB^s it was perfectly eqitin.'^- 
And dumig that period of the Tke6tracy\ it is^r^enfhAj 
trible that u^ hearof nd cohiplaints: When the pe6^te« 
hadiT^^Uibiisly demanded- a' kic^^^ their lolly wai 
» feir comjjJied ivith, that God suffered the 'rheoetnc^- 
t»*»bc: adrfliiiistered by a Viceroy , there ^was :then, n^^ ' 
yfM .fittiog^ra^^'great abatement' in the) vigour of ^t^i$- 
esrmwrrfiwttry. Providence; partly in natural con'se-a 
cpienoe,' God being now farther removed^ frdm* tiief 
ihaaaediatcT' administration ; and partly in panishmentf 
«fl their (rebellion^ And soon after this it is that wc 
finstfindthem beginning ta make their observations 
andijebmplaints of i;2^^t^/i/^. From hence to the time 
of?ithe CapUvityj the extraordinary Providence* kept 
gradually decaying, till cmi their full re*estaWisliment,' 
it intirely ceased f. For what great reasons, besides 
punishment Sot their crimes ; «nd what consequences 
itifaadi^sn iJte religious, sentiments of the People,: willf 
be occasionally explained as we gp along. ' ^j^ 

/j&ttnow; let it be* observed, that though J haife^hfere 
ttOODiiQted for \hQ\<ippearancts of an unequal Provi^^ 
di^no^ yet this is ^v^abundanti ; the very nature of v^y: 
gneral argument ieyincin^, that diere must needs haye 
JbiQ&iMEk equal ^'Providence actu|tUyi administered rfet^ 
ik People- in society, wkhout bolk a iiiture State and 
n equal Providence, Toould have no bdief ia' theiiaotal 

*" Kaiah y. 19* Jereni xvii. 15. Aniw v. 1$, 2§ph. il ia^ 
Jdidac. U.17. • V- ' • • •■.•"• V-. ■■'. '^Vy^ >-.>. (:.■.;■'-,/ 

12 lovemment 
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goveniinciit of (ilod : And luider such cnncUaiManjee^ 
it halh been slibwn, timt diey could not: long sufaasRi 
but must fall back again into ail the confitsioo of i 
saVage sbitc . Wc must conclude tberefone, * thiat ^hnt 
^pptitrauixii soever thei% nmy be of ineqtiedity" inliie 
A^inuiislration of Providence^ in the early tknes 'of tM 
Jewish Theocracy, tbey are but apptar^ncvs: that ■» 
nothing which can really aS.'Ct sudi a nrade ^ admi^ 
ni^tratioo *. Ttie Adversaries therefore of the Divitk 
X^gatia^iy stich of tiiem> L mean^ who profess tinentoelvcs' 
Believers,, should conskler that, wiiile they oppMe 
tj)^ reality of an cxtrmrdwai^ Ptovidehce-'over-Ap 
J^wi^i people, tbey are weakening; tlie evidence' for th^ 
miracles recorded \\\ tlio Old Tesfeunent. iSut.dbiis 10 
tl)e: Ica^^t of .tlreir care. One of thetiv Mttlianr kssumace 
(fa^ liath somethinii; ill it of- a prodigy, affiroA,; ^^ tkdt 
tiie Providdncc ^duiinistcred under, lii^ Lavd.iin 
exactly tlie same kind uilb th^t adnririistered.undldt' 
tbciT€ri;p6'/t." How this. xonld be tbe icaae, vithodt 
impeaching the veracity of God. liidiself, as not makinf 
g(n>d his repeated engagements,- diis man wnald<dQ tacH 
U> consider, betbrc he becomes the scbm and cofitempt 
^f ITubelievers. i3at as such sort of men bear worse 
the cKsgrace of folly than imopiety, I shall :coilsidcr 

ttris Portent on its ridiculous side .only. 

:. l\^mporil rewskrds and . punishments idministeicd 
t)y thb band of God, foUowed, as a comequehce,: from 
the Jewish Goveniment'i beiag ThtoaxttlcQi^waAt.^ 
erf rflorrfowr;*^ Providaice foHowed, as a-consequeooti 
front tiie dispensi^oa of temporal rewards and {uamshf 
treats. Yet: here we have a Regius Professorvof 
Dmmty affiirining; That both temporal SdnotibnsaxiA m 
t^ctraordinary Providence ai^ administered under thi 
CfOSpcl ill the very same manner tliey formerly vrtjft 
« Seo ooU {X] at the tUd of UiU Book, f ^Dr. Rutberfixtiu 

under 
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Uiid^ (lie Laoi. In whicli it is difficult to detcmiine nhat 
ttiost to aihDire; his modbsty or his wit.' For if ii 
dM^' honour to his wit to maintain conclusions destitute 
crf^'^lhfdr [i^Feinbses, it a» strongly rccommcnds his mo- 
(lesty to contradict the whole teftonr of the Ne*v Tes- 
tement. Biit tliere is neither end nor measure. 16 
pitfly-Ujgotry. Faustus, the IVIanichean, Contended 
that liie Jews and Christians got tlie doctrine of the 
006 only Cvod from the Gentiles. Is tiiis a wilder 
fimcy thgn what many modcFn Divines ha.ye asserted; 
ttot-^i^ -Genlfles got the doctrine of, future rewards 
and punishment from the Law of Moses ? Or artf 
either of these more extravagant than tlie folly I aft* 
going to expose, namely, That tlte temporal sanctions of 
IA0 Law mxtramjtrrcd into the Gospel ? Now, if 
you should ask whether the Gospel claimed td be ^ 
Thtpcracy^ I suppose at first, Ihey would say no\ 
^I) theiy found tlie advantage you get over them by 
tlHB answer. And then I make no doubt,* they Would 
is readily say yes. For wliat shoukl hinder them ? 
Po^ tlic Gospel disclaim, in stronger terms, its being 
a, TKiiiPdaAL Kingdom, when Christsays, his IdngdoM 
was not of this icorld, than it disclaims temporal 
»AXCTI6^s, when it says, Yca^ arid all that wiiUive 
godly in Jesus Christ shall suffer persecutiofi*y or thaii 
it discllums an extraordinary providence where it de- 
eicuies tliat tlie Jews had the promise of tlie life that 
now i4r' and the Christians of that xvhick' is to 

' But not to stretch our conjectures to the lengths these 
m^ are disposed to go; Ifet us consider how far they 
liave. already gone. They say the temporal sanctions 
^Hhe Imu> are tra7isferred into the Gospel: and they 
prove it by these two notable texts ; 

. ♦aTini.m, 12. » i iTim.if.S. 

1^3 The 



; »Tbc first is of St Pa vj;, *.' Cbildrpn, \)bey your 
>* parents in. all things : for this is right. Honour thy 
{/Father and thy Mother (yvhkh .i$ tlie first coair 
" pfiandmcnt with- promise) tlmt it may be wcU -witU 
f : thee, and thou mayest live long on tlie eartli ^J^ 
All that I here find transferred, from thq Law to. the 
Gospel, are the wordf of the fittli CpiDmandincut 
For the Apostle having said, Children, obey your 'pa- 
rents in the Lord: for th'is is right; he supports liis 
exhortation by a quotation from the Decalogue; just 
fi§ any modern preacher, but This, would do, without 
ever drcaminjyi; of temporal sanctions in the Gospel; 
the observation tlie Apostle makes. jj|x>n it beingt ia 
these words— wAic/f is the first commandment wih 
Ji)\mise ; as much as to say, " You may see from thin 
circumstance, how very acceptable the performance of 
this duty is, to God f The only inference which cobi- 
n>on sense authorizes us to draw from it being wliat^ 
}n another place, he thus expresses, — Godliness [or the 
observance, of God's commands] is ^profitable unto ail 
things i having tJic promise^ of the life that now m 
[under the hPL^\andof that which is to came [under 
the Gospel], 

The other colour for this clandestine transfer of 
temporal sanctions^ is from St. Peter: "Who is he 
that will harm you, if you be followers of that which is 
goodf?" So says the Apostle; and so too said his 
JMaster j to whose words Peter alludes, Fear not theni 
which kill the body: Imt rather fear him which is abi^ 
to destroy body and soul in hell J. But as if the Apostle 
had it ini his thoughts to guard against tliis absurd 
vision of tem])oral sanctions, he immediately subjoin^ 
/— ** But, and if ye sutler for righteousness sake, happy 
are ye." :.:... . :.* 

* Eph.yj. !i, 3. .^ t 1 I'et. iii. 13. . J Matt. ;k.-^8. 



fr/rQur ^rDoclm having so vWoU made uut this pointy 
JK^ need not wonder at his co06denGe9 when .he assttref 
n^^tJi^iytihere is fail as good evidence of* mi ea;traordi- 
Mtrji pi^mideitce binder the Chmtian Dispensation M 
-M^ikTitJie Jcscmh This tliough the languageof Toland^ 
ttSndal, GoUu>s/and the whole tribe of. Free-thinkers^ 
"ftt c^mes 9o unexpected frow a Regius Professor /jf 
Dwinity^ tl«Lt we should be very careful not to mistake 
Jii6 meaning. , 

*•= If, by full as good^ he would insinuate that an 
jtMTtratn'dinary previde?we MB^^ eLdmiuhteYed under both 
©fepwisations, I vshall be in pain for his iotcilects;: 
tf *i(B^would insinuate, that wiiextraordinafy pnmdencc 
{Was administered ill neither, 1 shall be in paiu for his 
Pliofe6s6rship.' But he is in pain for notjl^ing ; as the 
teader.;may perceive by his manner of supporting this 
nopertinent paradox. His proofs follow witii. equal 
tese and force. — / say unto you, that if two of you 
shaU agi^eexm earthy as touching miy thing that tliey 
^hail mkf it shall be done for theni of my Fathei^ 
^hich is in Heaven *. — A}id every one that bath for^i 
mken houses, or brethren^ or sistei^s^ or father^ otf 
"mother, or wife, or children^ or. lands, formy names 
■mkci shall receive .an hu^ulredf old, and shall inherit 
€i>erlasting Ifeif. — lake therefore no thought saying; 
IFhat shdl we eat ? m^ xchat shall we drink f or where^. 
mtJial shall we be clothed? for your heave^dy Father 
imatceth that you have med of all these things. But 
^tskyefrst the Kingdom of God and his righteousness^ 
indall these things shall be added unto you J. — ^And 
again, J/' ye ask any thing in my navm, I mil give it^^ 
*^" No more, myanost wise Friend? Thqu hast my 
wonder ;» that's enougli. My understanding shalk 

• IVlatt; xvhi.'ig. * ' t Matt, xix 99; -** ^ ''^ 

J Matt. vi. 31. & S)$q4 . ;. . '• v4--^ohn xiv. 14. ' 

^ . .^; L4 come 



Ma u Vaua DlVIiNE vlBaAOTOSO [?qokJK 

oome after ;7 saidionuo on a tijiiie, a pWia;igCkKir Qttn 
to a profoiiodi philosopher lilie thk>i - , ;• f ::• 
. Now not to repeat again tl)e. iUQdca}.,>br^Tftd9jtf 
taking and supporting a co^c/f/^/t/^ divorced froii> itb^m? 
mis^e^; such as is the contendiag for temporal sanoAsdi 
and an extraordinary providence where ther&vits^i^ 
Theocracy, from wlienee tliey could be derived; iivo 
have here a Professor otDiviiriiy who has bis elemeetii 
of Scriptiire-interprctation yet to leairn. Tbefirstsrukl 
of M*bich is, K ^* That all^ does not siffuiy ^U titiplyi 
hut all of' Of w kind; and, of what kind,- the couteKfc 
must direct us to determine." When, tberefbne^ Iti^ 
ineuil>erd of Ciiris^t*s ,spirUiuU Kingdom are/pnoniiijeft 
tbey sliall obUm all they/a^k, tills all xnmt umd^btt 
confined to t/wig,^ spinuud. Now when bene ml 
find those,- who are bid to leave tlieir tetnpoml pog^est 
siens and propagate the Gospel, have the promiae'.ff 
a huixiredtbld, are wci to seek for tbe peifonmrnice^ in 
{Palestine, or in a bttttr Country * ? Again, Whem^ 
under tlie Ztfae?, we read of temporal promises^ we .read 
likewise that tiiey were ful611ed. Where, under tibft 
GospEi, we read that those whoy jor <the ^ak€ '^^ 
Gitrifitj Jormke houses^ or breihrui, or mtcr^ M 
father or mother, or wife or children^ w Iw^y Ml 
t^cei^e an hundrcdjold'j What are we thete toJodl 
for ? Jor the good things of tliis worldj which thk 
siiarp-si«nted lAoctor is so eager and intent to find. ?^. 
Nou admit tliere njJi;ht be no great inconvenienc^im 
vticeiving al>undred./p<?ii»'a for one ; would not a bmo* 
deed it'iveis a little embarrass his Professorsliipr.Aoil 
8^ to \Xie^ house ^sp/i/Z^^^r-^Whcte did he learn Ui94;kliift 
Teas literally Huliilted^ even to these who had the b^^ 
tUe to tbem' if ^tbey ^^^e literally' proinised, h ix^m9k^ 
the Apostlj^s, jet. tbese we always meet on foot;* 

■^■:■J»•Hcb. xi. jf:- •■■ ^ • ; *' 

strangen 



lUnm^wiupim 0ar{b ; m^ ^vithoult either' h^$e er 
home. He, who. then pdssod for a k^rn^d Ap!63tle{ 
diif^MKt' i^oni^v ind^^ ^^ warm /io^/#^ over Idl 
hMd ;' yet tet< us not forget that it was hat a hi/^edowa^ 
|fett,»m tlib (Capital ^f tlie World, be^^ rewive^. all 
l9iK>^ctfme to t^. But thpugb 9^ good Divii^ m 
times l;bea we<>t« ho wevex roae to a H^iua Proti^sor^ 
ibt|»wv<'- •♦-< .- '.'• • -1 ••- »• 

'f'^bet $eGond elementary rule of ii]iter})retation wi 
1*,i TJbat all the proimse& of eytmordinarif blessings^ 
made to the fii^t propagatoraof the Goapel, are not to 
be itndetjstood m extendmg ia th^r successors of ail 
Agei^or to (be Cbiir(^ in general/' To apply ^lis 
fifce^ise to the tbing^in question* If it shoqld be ad- 
Dgittad^kliat great temporal blessings were promised' to 
tbe^'ftiBtdiacipied of Christ, it will qot follow il>s^t their 
ifeccesoriaffhad a elajm to: tbcto, wf^ more than Ihey 
)md teikmi! KspirUual'gijfi^^ such ^t the 

fmmev of wockiug miwiclcsi. pix)phesyi«a spealcing i^ith 
timgD€& 4'€^ JBescau^e a^ ' divine Wisdom ^aw these 
tetDet to he necessary for the ciischarge of tlieir peculiar 
function; so divine Goodness might b^ graciously 
pteased to bestow tl^e Ottei^ on themi as tbe.rew^^rd of 
Ibeir a^mddant Faith, and superioi- Courages in th^ 
day b^4riail,-wlieo the Pow^s of this, world /wer© bent 
on tlieio desl}ru€tion; But this (bless^ be God) is 
nei^ier' *lie learned Pnofc^sor's ca^j, nor mine. The 
^Nr^^tiititlKis befallen me,r in the. defence of Religiooi 
iftt only the 'raiiin<;s of the ViJe aiid Impotent: and 
fboMorst timt is likely to befel him, is oply the ridicule 
«fi all the rest Happy had it been for himsolf, and 
dkieh happier for iiis hearers^ had our Prc^ssor'a 
lMdefi»ty disposed hio^ mtSher t^ se^k iiy^truction fi*OHi 
tbdBO-w^o b^He gooe before, than toimpait it to^4^^ 
who are to come^ter. ; J^QOtKEji has so admirably 

:• >};!♦.. '. exposed 



taposcdlhrs Tcry specific folly : which cmr DactxDi^ihai 
mil into, of Rrguini!; QCTuinst his senses, iii inakingitlib 
Dispensation of Providence under the Jkhsaic^nni 
Christian Kcononiies to l)e thesaiiie, tlxit Xci«in<9^d<^ 
him bettci' service than to tfa!isi:ril)e tl>e Hordft.crf^rt 
ftivine ornament of the English Pvicsthood :-r-"SbaH 
'*: wetlien hereupon ahgus even again sT-oviiowiif 
•* ExmiiKxcE AND KNOWLEDGE? Shall wc Seek to 
l*j7^r$iradc men that, of necessity, it is wcth us. as it 
!V was witli them, that because (iod is ours,f iftall 
^ respects as mucli as theirs, therefore, either *no6udi 
^^ \¥ny of direction haCh been at any time, or if. it- have 
" been," it (k)th .still cofitbiue in the Church r or iftlic 
*• saine do not continue, that yet it must, l>ey^at.|be 
^*' least, supplied hy some such means as pleaseth us to 
f^ account of equal force ? A more dutiful and reiigioas 
^ way for us, were to admire the M^isdom^ of ^xxi 
^ which shineth in the 4[)eautiful variety of things, ;jbtft 
^ most in the manifold and yet harmoiiious diwr 
'* militude of those ways^ whereby liis Church upcm 
•* earth is guided fi'om age to age throughout all tbe 
^ generations of men '^.•' ; 

'But this was one of the charitable expedients ^rnit 
.j)!oyed to set me right, and to prevent the disgrace nf 
scribbling much to no purpose. IIotv evcr^ as in a 
woiHc of this nature, which partakes so hiuch of the 
Hislory of the human mind, I may be allowed occar 
sibnally, arid as it falls in my m ay, to give a« well^ 
examples of its more uncommon degrees of depravity 
and folly, as of its improvements and excdiencies, I 
shall go oh. My cons?tant friend Dr. Stebbing proceedf 
another way to wofk^ but all for the same? good eod' 
He dewes me and my rcadvor to ccinsider, '• what itf 
•-' was that Moses undertook; and what was. ttaf 

^- • . ' <* tnife 
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!fec3jfc.4.} OF Moses DBMONSTftATED. >55 

.4rue 6nd of his Mission. It wqs to carry the cMb- 
H^dren of Israel out of Egypt, aod put them ia 
"•* po89esrfon of tlie l^nd of Canaan, in execution of 
^^: .the .Covenant made with Abrahau). ITie work ini 
** the vjery nature of it required the adniinistra)ioa 
^* oidJx extraordinary Providence; of which it ougut 

** TH£R£FOU£ TO BE PRF.SUMED tliat MosCS had 

f^^ both ttie assurance and experience : otliervvisc; he 
ffl would have engaged in a very mad undertakbgi 
'f-v. tod the people wouid have l)een.As mad in follow* 
" *|ng hiui- . This shout hint points out the 
" true internal evidence of Moms Divine 
M '^IjegaticHy and this evidence has 7io sort of depen- 
?*^ demce upon tlie belief or disbelief of tlie doctrine 
**' of 41 future state. For supposing (wliat i& the 
-f^-' truth) that tlie Isra£jlites did believe it;, what coul^ 
f tfiis belief effect ? It might carry them to Heaven, 
V* end would do so if they made a proper use of it^ 
;i* but it could not put tlieni in possessign of the Land 
'V • of Canaan. Mr. Warburton therefore has plainly 
,55. mistaken his point." 

. Thib intimation of my mistake is kind : and L^houl4 
have/taken his hinty as short as it is^ but for tlie fol? 
lovving reasons : . ^ 

1. Tliis hint would serve the Mufti full as well, Jq 
prove the Divine Legatimi of Mahomet : for thus w^ 
•may suppose he would argue :— " Mahomet's wprfc 
was not like Moses's, tlie subdual of a small tract of 
Country, possessed by seven Tribes or Nations, with 
a force of some hundred thousand followers ; but the 
conquest, of almost all Asia, with a handful of Iku* 
4itti. Now this xvorkj says the learned Mahometan^ 
f^n the "oerjf nature ofity required the admimtration 
^ an extraordhiary providence, of which it ouqht 
-7HER£F0fli£ TO B£ FREsuMEjp^ that Muhomct had 



15* THE DIVINE LEGATION [Bool?. 
hetk tk2 amtrame and crpcrienee; otheruise he wouli 
krrce engaged in n irerjf nmd tmdertaking^ and'thc 
people rtould katc been as %Md wjollaxhig /hhhJ*, '[ 
Thus bath the learned Doctor taught the Mufti 
how to reason* The worst of it is, that I, for wUm 
the kihdness iras principally intended, cannot pPDS^ 
by it, tlie argument lying exposed to so terrible a'rpi 
Imtion. ' To thi? the Doctor replies^ that Uie- oasc» 
ihc'tiidely ditFerent : and tliat I myself aMow theiri to 
be cKfterent, for that I hokl, tiie Legation pf Mqs^ to 
be a true one ; and the I^<Yation of Mfihoiuetjt a;^ iui: 
posture.' — Risum teneatls, Amiei! 

• Bift tlicro is another reason why I can make nptho^ 
©f this gracious hmL It is because I proposed fo 
TROVE (and not, as he says I ou^>t to have don^ rb 
WbsXjme upon) the Divinity of Moses s missiotlv by 
mdintertial argument. Indeed he tells raCy that if 1 
be ^r proving, he has pointed oat such a one to-inel 
He says so,' 'tis true : but in so sayiiig, he only ^w9 
fife ignorance of what is meant by a» intekn'ai 
ARGUMENT. An intcnial argument is suchaqqioai 
takes for its medium some notorious Fact, or circuip^ 
stance, in Ae fi-ame and constitution of a Religioiv^ 
7Wt in contest ; and from t^^nce, by necessary .Gon$C[!^, 
quencc, deduces the tmlli of a fact supported by 
t'ciitiniony which is hi content. Thus, from the Dot9r. 
rious Pact of tlie omission of a future State in Mo^ s 
institution' of Law and Religion,. T deduct his /)ia?«i 
Legation. .--.:! v-,^-; 

«. But the learned Artist himself seems conscious: Aj9). 
t{ic ware he would put into my hands isijKJ^^;.^ 
licfttcr than a counterfeit piece of tnMnpfHvy;*sj^j^ 
hx^ from: hekv\g tut iniernal argiiwenky^ riiat it^.^d^ ^. 
irgumciit al all : For he tells us, }$f S^u'£^u1j' :^;ifpRjfi^ 
ir<jkE TO BE PRF.isuMEj), that Afoses^ Iwdbo^ the 
"' ' 5 0muratKC 



ll»L4.r OF; MOSES 'DEMON$TftArrED. t^jfr 
0S9m*dHGt ioid^vptnmce tlmt Gpd^ter^eel tbe U*- 

' But wfatt fiiUo^vs is m^i w^iixmjlatjdh^ 
jpbr.wppofiing the hra<Uitt^ ^MMieti&.s/ut^re St^ft^^. 
Tthat ztHfUld tkis tteliefefiht f Ji migit ctfrn^ them to 
HeawKy'Siti^ it could uot put thorn if^ posietmn •pftht. 
ianii^:Cd»am. This \mk% 9a {f the learMd Doc^ 
hold -su^tpostd &ut, froofi tbe truth of tl^is^ assertiofi^. 
That mtivitSociety wider u tmwfOH PrCHndence ctmltL 
mifUff^i tdthamt a future KttaH^ I |md mferrad, tl^^ 
^th u'' future ^Hgte J Society would be able tx> work 
tponders. — M^hat efficacy a future state hath, whether, 
little or much, affects not my argument any otherwise 
thtfn by the oblique 'femfcrWy It hath to support the 
ceas(%iing^ * aud I urged it thus ; — " Ilad not die Jew5 
Yi^n-iHf^er dJOL ejctraordinary Providence^, at that pej-. 
Plpd. '^i)^: ^^Qses led them out to take possession of 
tJJSi^iaiid iof 'Catiaan, they were most uutit to bear the 
wiiiit vi the doctrine of a future state :" Which fJa^ 
i^eryntion- 1 supported by tlie case of Odin s ibUower^ 
4ml Mahomet's; whp, in the ^wune circumstances of 
making conquests, and seekius; new habitatiooa, ha«l 
1^1$ j>3ictHn^ ^Sedulously inculcated to them, by their 
lieispc^tive/L^aider^. And the histoiics of botii thcsa 
Katipi^; .inform us^ th^t -apthing so much contributed 
Ibf the: rapktity of their succ<:sscs as the enthusiasm 
virifcb L that Uoctripe inspired. 
•..And 'yet, tote sure, the Doctor never said a livelier 
tHii^:who is celebrated for ss^ying many, than wlieu 
J^e .#^si^i— /^//af could tlm helif effect? It migiii 
4(D7y ih^m\tQ Heaven ; . but it could not put thctn in 
p m^ t ^u fn ff ^kp Land <f Canaan. Now unluckily^ 
Kbe |0>8t- Qf.lhese witty things, wiieu too nearly in- 
i^eet^i vre ^d it 1o be just l^e reverse of the trptb* 
The btli^ ooukl new carry them to Heaven, and' 
\^-'^\^ ' ' 'yet 



yet uti^ abundantly sufficiei^t, under sucb a leader at 
Moses, to put thevt in ptmemon oftke itmd of€ai^ 
ii^an. The ArabiAns' belie/^ of a future state coakl: 
rfeW, in the opinion at least of our orthodox DoctDi> 
daiTf theni to Heaven; yet he mustaiiow it enabled) 
thcni to taka and keep posse>*sion of a great part4)f 
Etftrbpe and Asia. But tlje Doctors head wasn&H 
ning ort the efficafcy of the Christian Y(dth^ -when hr 
talked of belief carryi?rg men to heaven. — Yet whA* 
fcno\ts, but when he gave the early Jews the knoirv. 
leffge of a future state^ he gave tliem the Ckristiam 
faith inio the bargain ? • .' 

SECT. V. 

' THUS Hvc see that an extraorpikaut Pro-' 

riliENCE WAS THE NECESSARY CONS^QUKNCB tUS^ 

A THEOCRACV ; arid that this Providence is represent*^ 
ttf'iri Scrrpturc to have been really adimuisteredl'' 

TEijfPOUAL REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS,. ttteHB^' 

fore, (the'eftlcts of this providence) and not future/ 
iiusr NEEDS ixE THE SANCTION of theiT Law aiid 
Kcligion. ' ■ :; 

"Having thus prepared the ground, and laid the' 
ibundatidn, I go on to shew that future Rewards anA 
i^intshnicnts, wliich could not' be the sANCTfov- 
of the ^{o.^a^c Dispensation, were not taugh'# JbT 
it at all : and that, in consequence of this OmissiOD/ 
thfe PEbpLt:'had not the doctrine of a fature staie'for 
ftiany sigcs. And here my arguments will be cbt^ 
diVectbd against the. believing part of hiy oppooMtsf- 
fio 'Doi^t ^,- that I know of, ever protendiftg thdiL]tM> 
dti^trinGof a future state- was to-be fownd in tlf^-Lairj^ 

■^tMoScs'delrvTi-ed-td the Israelites ft complelcfcDIgftI 
rf'law anct Religion : feirt, to fitif t6 -the iiAtuieid&i; 
t- •:^ ^ -^^ ••S«rn6tefY]«ttbe'ead'of^thitBo6k.'-; ^^.J- t^;i^ 

''< ThoocratiC 



'Ebeoantit> Gbvernment^ be^g^vtik perfect^ mm^f^ 
catefl.K:iAiMl,:for the observatieet)f^.tbe kitire IiastiliH 
tioia^ he?, added the sknctioo tif rewards aQdIf)iiwih«^ 
apmitacc ftxith <tf ( ii4ii€h ire^have sbewn^t^ /be nec?e«^urjr 
fiipf.the^ support of a Republict/andiyet, li^at^c^^ 
Soe^ty$^.aa}8uch,*€aQ admHijeter otUy €HiQ^*i H : <: ' 
^w^0wiia the Jfewish' Repiablicy both the re^vards- ftiwl 
putiiabment&.pponiiscd - by # heaven were TEiSAT'OttA-t^ 
only. :>';Su£h m heajtii, iong^iilie, peace^'^ pieaty, ^^ 
4gfamdoa,^S;c. -Diseases, • immature death, war,> fon^iy^/ 
VAntjisttl^ectbny. and 1 captivity, ^^V And JiH |ip,4Me 
placeof t\ye Mosaic rlnstitutes^ is 4}bere the.lea^ii^eii^ 
tien, or'any intcHigible hintj.of the re\*'ards and pur 
HislimeDts.0f^u;ioiJicrlife, . -.', . '.< 

• -^WheaSoaLOMov had restored the integrh^ of» Udi- 
g^on^and^ Ho the regulated, purity of Woiship^ ha4. 
ftddod :the .utmost maguificcHice ; : in . his vej^icax^o^ 
of^lbd new-built Temple, he a^ddressegi va long prayer 
te4lie God of Israel, consisting of ope soleoia petition^' 
for the GOi^uaoGe of the qj-d covenant wfide liy 
tbeiimoistnjr^iOf JMoses. He gives an. exact ^cpiiot 
of all its parts, and explains at large the «AKCTjta5^^ 
itfitheJewish Law and Reli^on. And here, a^.iii 
Iteiwritintf^^of Moses,, we ^nd nothing but TEU^pnjiu 
vewards' aod puni^ments ; without tlie Iqast hiutjOT/ 
iotinialion'of a future state.: ■'■ ■ 'u 

ur<fi^.bpiy jRaoFHETSr bpes^k of ao other. : Tbu* 
lyaii^A} '^T^hen i^hall he give the rain of tliy seed th^^ 
!!^t(ti^#u,^al}; sow the ground withal, and bread of t^. 
%im^ms^ <^-^e earthy aiid it shall be fat and.ple^^ 
^r)i)fQII#; i^/inrthat day shall thy: cattle feed ia Wg;^ 
t'/4)iftttm^«-T-tAad there shall : b^ upon every bi^ 
^li;ttMi0t(iiQ,y,and upon every, high bill,, rivers ai)d 
^l|iPaiWi>Df waiter t/': ..AndJ^emiah: ." I wi^^ 

.tMic't^i;^', *" surely 
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^ nrely consume them, saitb the Lord;, dicxe •shill 
^ be no grapes on the vine, nor f^ cti the.fig-^re^ 
"^ MVd tlic leaf shall fade^and the thiikgs tint I baie 
^ ghren them shall pass anay from^them* — I v« Ul Mod 
^ aerpetlts and cockatrices aii^onji^st you, "vrliich wiH 
^^ not be charmed, and thoy. shall bite you, saitbthe 
^ Lordr^." Nay so little known, in these tioiea, ♦as 
any other kind of rewards and ponisbmeiits . to the 
iewish People, that, when the I^t)pl)ets foretell tbaC 
i^EW Dispcndation, by which, iif'e ami hiimortulitf 
tcere hYoHght to lights theyexpress even tbbse-.futura 
re^ti&lrds and punishdients under the iiuagp of die pie< 
sent Thus Zcchariah, prophesying of the tioieaitf 
Christ, dcscrik^s the punlsliment attendant on. aip^ 
fusal of the terms of Graxre, under : the idosis of the 
Jewish Economy: ^' And it l^luiU be that il^MSO.iriU 
*^ not €(mie lip of all the fwiklks &f iiic.earlhT^gall^ 
^' Jetiisalem; to worship the /6'/?^. the Lord ofUoBii^ 
^ eten upon them sham. 4^e Na uxi^ t*" •- Xw«W 
have tliosc men well consider tblswha^fNacsisttJa 
thinking ''^ thut the curly Jcw>» h.idih^dfictriDefof a 
fbture «tate of re«^ards und punishments,e.U)ougb 
Moms tiwghx it not expressly tothein ;' ^and tben tdl 
liie why Zcchariah, when prupliw^ying of tli&.Gotpal* 
^es, should cbuse to fcxpress tiiitAe».Jfiiwro inwards 
and punishments under tho image of- the /^r(j«?iii:X.:., 
' indeed, were it not for tlie anm^kig^prcjudices. which 
have obtained on tins subject, a writers paiji^ tOisbav 
that a' future state of rewards- and..puni3hmeflts..iBftdc 
nbpirt of the' ^[osaic DispeusaUon^'WouW^tft>p€aria* 
ftb^rd to every intelligent reader, as liis'>woiild;v|^'.a[fa6 
ittioiild.emplby many formal arguiheot^' -to prov^vtt^ 
tit Isflac Ne<?ton s Theori; of Light and CMtmnii 
hot td be found ih Aristotle's bookjB .igfe Qpiio jS^ it 
* Chap. viii. vcr. 13. 17. f Chap. xlv. ver. i^.- 

Caloribitt^ 
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C^or^us'^^ t M^ill therefore for once presume so* nfiuch 
on ^li^ prjiyilege of Common Sense, as to suppose,' the 
.mip^at reader may be now willing to confess^ that 
jthe (loctrine of iJfc and Imrtiortality was ncit yet 
if^oim to a peoplef'wBile they were sitting in dar/cness^ 
am in the region and shadow of death* ; and go oa 
tQ otijer matters that have more need to be explained. 

, - r slfcll shew then, in the next place, that this qmis- 

iTO^/tras not accidental ; or of a thing which, Mo^^ 

' did ffdt well understand : but that, on the contrary,; it 

'%a^ a designed omission; and of a thing well known 

t)y'him txy be of high importance to Society. ■ .\ 

" i. That the doctrine of a future state of Rewards 

*tdid Punishments was studiously omitted, may appear 

fitHn several circumstances in the book of Genesis. 

yor'the history of Moses may be divided into, two 

periods ; from the Creation to his Mission ; and from 

' bis Mission to the delivering up his command to 

Joshua: The first was written by liim in quality of 

hwtorian; the second, of legislator; in both 

6f fiiifch he preserves an equal silence concerning jdie 

doctrine of a future state. 

1. In the history of the Fall of Man, it is to be cJb- 
serv^, that he mentiorts only the instrument of the 
"itgeht, the serpent; not the , agent himself, the 
*'pi:ViL: and the reason is plain; there was a clqse 
^eomnexion between that agency, — The spiritual ^ef- 
•^cts of the Fall, — the work of Redemption, — and fjie 
''^octfine of a future State. If you say, tlie comnex** 
*ion was not so close but that the Agent might h^ire 
* Been mentioned without any more of his history than 
ibe tenjptation to the Fall; I reply, it is true it mi^t; 

♦ Mdtt. iv. i6. 

VoLV» M but 
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but not without danger of giving countenance to the 
impious doctrine of Two PrincipltSy which at this time 
prevailed throughout the Pagan world. What but 
tliese important considerations coald be the cause of 
the oinission * ? when it is so evident that tlie know- 
ledge of this grand enemy of our welfare would have 
been the likeliest cure of Pagan superstitions, as 
teaching men to esteem of Idolatry no otherwise 
than as a mere diabolical illusion. And in fojct we 
find, that when the Israelites were taught, by the later 
Prophets, to consider it in this light, we hear no more 
of their Idolatries. Hence we see, that the folly of 
those, who, with CcllinSj would have a mere serper^^ 
only to be understood, is just equal to theirs^ who, 
w ith the Cabalists, would have that serpent a mjere 
Allegory. 

2. In the history of Enoch's translation f to Hea- 
ven Xj there is so studied an obscurity^ that several of 
the Rabbins, as Aben Ezra and Jarchi, fond as they 
are of finding a future state in the Pentateuch, inter- 
pret this translation as only signifying an immature 
death. A72d Enoch walked with God, aiid he was not^ 
for God took him. How different firom the other 
hUtory of the translation of Elijah ! " And it came ta 
V pass when the Lord would take up Elijah into 
" Heaven by a whirlwind, that Elijah went with" 
" £lisha from Gilgal, 8^c. — And it came to pass as 
" they still went on and talked, that behold there 
•^ appeared a chariot of fire, and hordes of fire, and[ 
" parted them both asunder, and Elijah went up with^ 
" a whirlwind into Heaven §." .But the reason of thk 
difference is evident: When the latter history was^ 
w ritten, it was thought expedient to make a preparation^ 

• See note [Z] at the end of this Book. 

t Gen. V. 24. J Heb. xi. 5. § a Kings ii. 1, 11. 
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for the dawning of ?i future state of reward and pu- 
nishment, which in the time of Moses had been highly 
impropei*. The reflections of an eminent Critic on thia 
occasion, will shew how little he penetrated into the 
true design of this Economy. " Mirum est Mosem 
" rem tantam, si modo immortalem Henochum factum 
^' CREDiDiT, tarn obiter, tamque obscure, quasi eam 
" LATERE VELLET, perstrinxissc. Fort^ cum haec 
** ex antiquissimis monumentis exscriberet, nihil praetei^ 
** ea quae nobis tradidit invenit, quibus aliquid adjicere 
" religiofuit*." For Moses both knew and Ae/ieverf 
the Immortality of Enoch, and purposely obscured the 
feet, froni whence it might have been collected. But 
what is most singular in this reflection is, that the 
learfied Commentator, to aggravate the obscurity, 
says it is e^s obscure^ as if he purposely designed to hide 
if, supposing such a design to be the highest impro* 
bability ; which was indeed the fact, and is the true 
solution of the difiiculty. 

3. Iri his history of the Patriarchs, he entirely omits, 
dr throws into shade, the accounts of those Revelations, 
with which, as we learn from the ^vriters of the New 
Testament, some of them were actually favoured, 
Concerning the Redemption of mankind. Of these 
favours we shall give ere long a great and noble in- 
stance, in the case of Abraham, who, as we are 
Assured by Jesus himself, r^o/cet/Zo^ee Christ's day^ 
ahd saw if, and was glad. 

' ' From whence therefore could all this studied caution 
arise, but to keep out of sight that doctrine, which, for 
Crtds truly worthy of the divine Wisdom, he had 
tthitt^ in his Institutes of Law and Religion ? This 
ittet^fe th6 weakness of that evasion, wkich would re- 
concile the OMISSION, to the People's KN0WLi;i)OB 

f Vid, Cfcrtcim ia Gen. V. 24, 
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of the doctrine, by suppo^sing they had .been so \Ye\\ 
instructal by the Patriarchs, that .Moses had nQ 
occasion to say any thinijr further on that subject . , v 

J^t nic observe l)y the way, that these co»sideratioa$ 
are more than a- thousiind toj>ical arguments, to prove 
that Moses was the real author of the book of CfenGsisi 
Bui the proof deduced therefrom will be drawn out ^nd 
explained at large hereafter. 

11. That the importance of tliis Doctrine to Society 
was well understood by Moses, may appear from 9. 
•particular provision in his Institutes (besides that 
general one of an extraordhiary providence), evidently 
made to oppose to the inconvenient consequencijs of 
the OMISSION. 

We have shewn a4: largo, in the first three books, 
that under a common or unequal providence, civil Go- 
vernment could not be supported without a Reliiiion 
teaching a future state of reward and punisliuient. 
And it is the great purpose of this woik to prove, thaj 
the Mosaic Religion wanting that doctrine, the Jews 
must REALLY have enjoyed that equal providence, 
under which holy Scripture represents them to have 
lived : and then^ no transgressor escaping puiiishincnt, 
nor anyobscrvcr of the law missing his reward*, humaa 
affairs might be kept in good order, without the doc- 
''trine of a future State. , r 

Yet still tlie violence of irregular passions would 
make some n:icn of stronger complexions superior to. 
^11 the fear of Jm^soiat temporal evil. To lay hold 
therefore on These, aiid to gain a due ascendant ovei;, 
the most determined, the punishments, in this insti- 
tution,, arc extended to the Posteuity. of wicked 
men; which the instinctive fondness of Parents to 
their offspring woiild make terrible even to those who 
♦ See notp [A A] at the end of this Book. 

had 
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had hardened themselves into an insensibility of per- 
sonal punishnient: / the Lord thy God am a jealous 
God, i^isiting the iniquity of the Fathers upon the 
Children unto tlie third amlfow^th generation of them 
Wiirhaienie*. 

Now that this punishment was only to supply th6 
want of a Future state, is evident from hence f : 
Towards the conclusion of this extraordinary Economy, 
when God, by the later Prophets, reveals his purpose 
of giving them a new Dispensation'^,, in which a 
Future state of reward and punishment was to be 
brought to light, it is tlien declared in the most ex- 
prestj nianner, that he will abrogate the Law of punish- 
ing Children for the crimes of their Piarents. Jere- 
miah, speaking of this neiv Dispensation, says : " In 
" those days they shall say no n)ore. The Fathers 
'^ liave eaten a sour grape, and the Children's teeth 
^ are set on edge : but every one shall die for his oxen 
" iniquity, eva^ man that eateth the sour grape, his 
*^ teeth shall be set on edge. Behold the days come, 
" saiththe Lord, that I will make a new covenant 
** with the House of Israel, — not according to the 
" Covenant that I made with their Fathers in the day 
*' that I took them by the hand to bring them out of 
^^ the land of Egypt §," 8<;c. And Ezekiel, speaking 
of the same times, savs: ^' I will give them one 
*^ heart, and will put a new spirit witliin you, <Spc 
** —But as for them, whose heart walketh after the 
^ heart of their abominable things — / "ivill recompense 
*^ their way upon theih own heads, saith the 
^ Lord God ||." And again : ^' What mean ye, that 
*' you use this Proverb concerning the land of Israel, 
*^ saying, The Fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 

♦ See Note [BB.] f Note [CC] : Note [DD] at the end- 
J Chap. xxxi. 29—33, II Chap.xi. ver. 10—21. 
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*' the Children's teeth are set oa edge*? As I liv^ 
** saith the Lord God, Ye shall rmt have occasion tiny 
^ more to use this Proverb in Isratl. Behold all souls 
" are mine; as the soul of the Father, so also the soul 
*^ of the Son is mine : the soul that smnetk, it shall 
'' die1[:' 

And yet (to shew more plainly that the abrogation 
of the Law was solely owing to tliis new Dispensation) 
the san^e Prophets, when their subject is the present 
Jewish Economy, speak of tliis very Law as still in 
force. Thus Jeremiah: " Thou shewest loving- 
" kindness unto thousands, and recotiiptnsest the ini- 
*' quity of the Fathers into the bosofJi of their C/iildren 
" after them J.* And Hosea : " Seeing thou hast 
" forgotten tlie Lcew of thy God, I will also forget thy 
''^ Children\r 

From all this I conclude, That, whoever was the 
real Author of what goes under the name of the Law 
of Moses, was at least well acquainted with the impor^ 
tance of the doctrine of a future state of reward and- 
punishment ; and provided well for the want of it 

But the blindness of Infidelity is here most deplor- 
able. The Deists are not content with condemning 
this Law of injustice, but will accuse the Dispensation* 
itself of inconsistence ; pretending that the Prophets 
have directly contradicted Moses in their manner of 
denouncing punishment 

It is hideed the standing triumph of infidelity. B^t 
let us return (says Spinoza) to the Prophets^ whose 
discordant opinions xce have undertaken to lay open— 
The xviiith chap, of Ezekiel does not seem to agree 
with the 7th ver, of the xxxivth chap, of Exodus, 
7ior with the i8th ver. of the xxxiid chap, of Jebe- 

• See note [EE] at the end of this Book, f Chap, xviii. ver. 2—4- 
J Chap, xxxii. ver. iS. ^ Chap. iv. ver. 6. 
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MiAH, <§•(?.* — " There are several mistakes {says 
^* Tini>al) crept into the Old Testament, where 
^* there's- scarce a chapter which gives any historical 
^* account of matters, but there are some things in it 
•^ which could not be there originally. — It must be 
^' owned, that the same spirit (I dare not call it a 
^* spirit of cruelty) does not alike prevail throughout 
^^ the Old Testament; the nearer we come to the 
*' times of the Gospel, the milder it appears : for 
"^ though God declares in the Decalogue, that he is 
"^^ a jealous Godj visiting the i^iiquity of the parents 
*' np6h the children to the third and fourth Genera^ 
^* tioHj and accordingly Achan, with all his family, 
** was destroyed for his single crime ; yet the Lord 
^^ afterwards says. The soul that siiineth it shall 
*^ die\ the son shall not bear the iniquity of the 
^ father '\;' kcX. 

' I. Let us see then what these men have to say on 
the first point, the injustice of the Larv. They set 
out on a false supposition, that this method of punish- 
ment was part of an universal Religion given by God 
as the Creator and Governor of mankind : whereas it 
is only part of a civil Institute, given by him to 07ie 
People, as their tutelary God and cbcil Governor. 
Now we know it to be the practice of all States to 
punish the crime of Lese Majesty in this manner. 
And to render it just, no more is required than that it 
was in the compact (as it certainly was here) on men's 
free entrance into Society. 

* — Sed ad Prophetas revertamur, quorum discrepantetf 
opiniones etiam notare suscepimus. — Cap. saitem xviii. Ezech. 
nion videtur convcnire cum versu 7. cap. xxxiv. Exod. nee cum 
ver. 18. Cap. xxxii. Jer. &c. Tract. Theologico-Pol. pp. 27, 28. 
. t Christianity as old as the Creation^ pp. 240, 241. 

J' See note [FF] at the end of this Book. 
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When Qi, guilt f/ Posterity suffered' for the mi»esq£ 
their Parents^ they >vere defwived of their natuml un- 
conditional rights; when an inmceiit^ tbey- oqIv 
forfeitetl their conditional and civil : But afi this 
method of punishment was administered with iworie 
lenity in the Jewish Republic, so it was with infinitely 
more rectitude, than in any other. For although: 
God allowed capital punishment to be inflicted for the 
crime of Use mqjtHty^ on the Person of the offtmki\ 
by the delegated administi'ation of the Law ; yet con- 
cerning liis Famly or Postcritij he reserved tlie 
inquisition of the crime to himself, and expressly 
forbid the Magistrate to meddle with it, in tlie common 
course of justice. The Fathers shall not be put to 
death for the Children^ neither shall the Children be put 
to ^eath for the Fathers : every man shall be put to 
death for his oxen sin *. And we find the Magistrate 
careful not to intrench on this part of Ciod's jurisdiction. 
We are told, that as soon as Amazigih the son of Joash 
king of Judah became firmly established in the throne, 
lie slew his sei^ants which had slain the King his 
Father. But the children of the murderers he skm,' 
not : according unto that which is written in the book 
of the law of Moses [Deut. xxiv. 1 6.] wherein the 
Lord commanded saxjingj The Fathers shall not be put to 
death for the Children 1[, &;c. Yet such hath, beeii 
the perversity or stupidity of Freethinking, that thi3 
very text itself hath been charged with contradicting 
the xxth chapter of Kxodus. Now Cod's apprq-r. 
priating to himself tlie execution of the Law in question 
would abundantly justify the equity of it, even 
supposing it had been given by him as part of an 
universal religion. For why AA-as the Magistrate for- 
bidden to imitate God's method of punishing, but 
* Pput. xxiv.' 16, f 2 Kings xiv. 5, 6. * 
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bdca^s^'no p<ywcr lisss than omniscient could/ in all 
ea^ef!, fc^ep clear of injustice in such an inquisition? ' 
But God not only reserved this method of punish- 
mei^t to himself, but has graciously condescended to 
bfonn u^, by his Prophets, offer zehat manner he 
vras • pleased to administer it Your iniquities 
^say* he) a-jtd the iniquities of your fathers 
roGETHER, which have burnt incense upon the moun^ 
tains, a7id biasphemed me upon the hills: therefor^ 
vill I measure their former work into their bosom*. 
A.nd again: ^^ But ye say. Why? doth not the Son » 
^ bear tiie iniquity of the Father ? When the Son hath 
^ done tliat which is lawful and right, and hath kept 
' all my statutes, and hath done them, he shall surely 
'' live. — But when the Righteous tumeth away from 
" his righteousness and committeth iniquity — shall he 

*Mivet?" 

So much for that case in which the Posterity were 
vuqmtous, and suffered punishment, in the strict and 
proper sense of the word. But doubtless, an innocent 
l^osterity were sometimes punished, according to the 
Enunciation of this Law, for the crimes of their 
vicked Fathers J; as is done by modem States, in 
•ttaint of blood and confiscation : and this, with the 
highest equity in both cases. 

In our Gothic Constitutions, the throne being the 
OTintain of honour and source of property, Lands 
ind Titles de&c^xiA from it y and were held as fiefs of 
E^, under perpetual obligation of military and civil 
services. Hence the laws of forfeiture for high 

* Isaiah Ixv. 7. 

t Ezek. xviii. 19 & 24. And see note [GG] at the end. 

t This appears from the rise of that proverb in Israel, The 
^ftfkers have eaten sour grapes^ and the Children's teeth are set on 
f^^ge. . 
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treason *y the most violent breach of the condkioB qd 
^'hicli tliose Jie/s were granted. Nor was there any 
injastice ia tlie forfeiture of what was acquired by na 
natural riglit, but by civil compact, how much soever 
the confiscation might affect an innocent posterity. 
. The same principles operated under a Theocracy. 
God suppoited the Israelites in Judea, by an extras 
ordinary administration of his providence. The 
consequence of which were great temporal blessings 
to which they had no natural claim ; given them on 
condition of obedience. Nothing therefore could be 
more equitable than, on the violation of that ccmditioD, 
to withdmw those extraordinary blessings from the 
Children of a Father thus offending. How then caa 
the Deist charge this Law with injustice ? since a 
Posterity when innoce?it was afiect^ only in their 
civil conditional rights ; and, when deprived of those 
which wei'C natui'al and unconditional, were always 
guilty. 

From all this it appears, that the excellent Grotiui 
himself had a very crude and imperfect notion of the 
wlK)le matter, wlien lie resolved the justice of it b*- 
tirely into God s sovereign right over his creatures. 
*^ Deus quidem in lege Hebraeis data paternam im- 
" pietatem in posteros se vindicaturum minatur : sed 
" ipse Jus Dominii plenissimum habet, ut in res nos- 
" tras, ita in vitam nostram, ut munus suara, quod 
" sine ulla causa & quovis tempore auterre cuivisi 
" quando vult, potest f." 

II. As to the second point, the charge of Gontra- 
diction in the Dispensation^ we now see, that, on the 
contrary, these different declarations of God's manner 

* See note [HH] at the end of this Book, 
t De Jure Bel, 4* Pac. vol. ii. p. 593. Ed. Barbeyrac, Amst. 
17-20. 
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cf punishing in two so distant period^ are the mo^ 
©iviKTE INSTANCE of constaiicy and uniformity i» 
the manifestations of eternal Justice : So far are they 
fitMn any indication of a milder or severer Spirit ^ as 
Tindal with equal insolence and folly hath objected 
to Revelation. For while difiUure state was kept hid 
from the Jews, there was absolute need (tf such a Laur 
to restrain the more daring Spirits, by working oa 
their instincts ; or, as Cicero expresses it — ut caritas. 
liberorum amiciores Parentes Reipublicae redderet. 
But when a doctrine was brought to light which hekl 
tbem up, and continued them after death, the objects 
of divine justice *, it had then no farther use ; and 
was therefore reasonably to be abolished with the rest 
of the judicial Laws, peculiar to the Mosaic Dispen^: 
sation. But these men have taken it into their heads 
(and what comes slowly in, will go slowly out) that it 
was repealed iiyt\\s injustice \ though another reason 
be as plainly intimated by the Prophets, as the circum- 
stances of those times would permit; and so plainly 
by Jeremiah, that none but such heads could either 
not see or not acknowledge it. In his thirty-first 
chapter, foretelling the advent of the new Dispensa- 
tion, he expressly says, this law shall be revoked: 
In those days they shall say no more^ The Fathers 
have eaten a sour grape, and the Children's teeth arc 
set on edge. But every one shall die for his own ini- 
quity f. Yet, in the very next chapter, speaking of 
the OLD Dispensation, under which they then lived, he 
as expressly declares the Law to be still in force. 
IVIien I had delivered the evidence of the Jmrchase 
unto Baruchj I prayed unto the Lord^ saying, — Thou 
shewest loving^kindness unto thousands, and recompens- 
est the iniquity of the fathers into the bosom of their 
♦ See note [II] at the end of this Book. t Ver. 29,-30. 
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that which God reserves to himself. Again, because 
the text of Exodus apparently occasioned the Proverb 
mentioned by Ezekiel and Jererhiali, therefore by a 
strange blunder or prevarication, the ' Father brings 
the Proverb in proof that the Law which gave birtii 
to it, was but a Proverb or parable itself *. 

XL 

W'c have now shewn that Moses did not teach a 
future slate of reward and punishment ; and that he 
omitted it with design ; that he understood its great 
importance to society ; and that he provided for the 
want of it. And if we may believe a great Statesman 
and Pliilosopher, " Moses had need of every Sanc- 
" TiON^ that his knowledge or liis imagination could 
** suggest to govern the unruly people, to whom he 
** gave a Law, in the name of God f ." 

But as the proof of this point is only for the sake 
of its consequence, that therefore the people had not 
the krmvledge of that doctrine^ our next step will be 
to establish this consequence : Which (if we take in 
tlxose circumstances attending the Omission^ just ex- 
plained above) will, at the same time, slicw my argu- 
ment in support of this Omission to be more than 
negative. 

Now though one might fairly conclude, that the 
People's not having this Doctrine, was a necessary 
consequence of Moses's not teaching it, in a Law. 
which forbids the least addition J to the written Insti- 
tute; yet I shall show, from a circumstance, the 
clearest and most incontestable, that the Israe^teSj^ 
from the time of Moses to the time of their Captm^» 

• See note [LL] at the end of this Book. 
^ t BoHngbroke^s Works^ vol. v. p. 513, 
J Dent, iv, ,a» Ch^p. xH, vcr. sa. 
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had not ttie doctrine of a future state of reward and 
punishment. • 

Tbe Bible contains a very circumstantial History 
of this People throu^out the aforesaid period. It 
contains not only the history of public occurrences, 
but the lives of private persons of both sexes, and of 
all ages, conditions, characters and complexions ; m 
the adventures of Virgins, Matrons, Kings, Soldiers, 
Scholars, Merchants, and Husbandmen. All these, 
in their turns, make their appearance before us. They 
are given too in every circumstance of life ; captive, 
victorious ; in sickness, and in health ; in full security; 
and amidst impending dangers; plunged in Civil 
business, or retired and sequestered in the service of 
Religion. Together with their Story, we- have their 
Compositions likewise. Here they sing their triumphs ; 
there, their palinodia. Here, they offer up to the 
Deity their hymns of praise ; and there, petitions for 
their wants : here, they urge their moral precepts to 
their contemporai ies ; and there, they treasure up 
their Prophecies and Predictions for posterity ; and 
to both denounce the promises and threatenings of 
Heaven. Yet in none of these different circumstances 
of life, in none of these various casts of compoeition; 
do we ever find them acting on the motives, or in-^ 
fiuenced by the prospect of future rewards and pu- 
nishments; or indeed expressing the least hope or fear, 
or even common curiosity concerning them. ButT 
every thing they do or say respects the present life 
only ; the good and ill of which are the sole objectsf 
of all tlieir pursuits and aversions *^ ' ' ' \. 

Hear then the sum of all. The sacred Writings 

are extremely various both in their subject, style, and 

composition. They contain an account of the^ 

< ♦ 'Ste note.{MM} at Iho wA rf tibia Book. . . :* ' . 
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Creation, and Originc of tlie buoian race; the iustory 
of a private Family, of a chosen People, .and of «x* 
emplai7 men and women. They consist of hyqans 
and petftions to the Deity, precepts of civil life, and 
religious Prophecies and Predictions. Hence I infe 
tliat as, amidst all this vjaricty of writing the Doc- 
trine of a future state never once appears to liave hud 
any sl)are in this People's thoughts ; it never did in- 
deed make part of their Religious opinions*. And 
when, to all this, we find their occasional reasoning 
only conclusive on the supposition that a future state 
was ' not amongst the Religious doctrines of the Peo- 
ple, the above considerations, if they needed any, 
would receive the strongest support and confirmation. 
To give one example out of many. The Psalmist 
says, For the rod of the JVicked shall not rest up&ii 
the lot of the Righteous: lest the Righteous ptU forth 
iheir hands unto iniquity I-" That is, " God nill 
vigorously administer that extraordinary Providcw^ 
which the nature of the Dispensation required to be 
administered, lest the Righteous, not seeing themselves 
exempt firom the evils due to wickedness, should con- 
clude that there was no moral Governor of the world; 
and so, by making their own private interest the rule 
of tlieir actions, fall into the practice of all kind of 
iniquity.'' But this could never be the. consequence 
where an unequal dispensation of Providence was at- 
tended . with the knowledge and belief of a ftiWre 
state. And here I will appeal to those who are most 
prejudiced against this reasoning. Let thent spe^ 
tod tell me, if they were now first shewn some history 
^ an dd Greek Republic, delivered in the/form wi 
ipanner of the Jewish^ and no more notice in.it oC^a 
^ture state, Whether they could possibly believe that 
, * See note [NN] at the end of this Book. -f Pi. cxJtv. 3* 
3 tbat 
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that Doctrine was National, or generally known in it 
if they bare the least ingenuity, they will 'answer. 
They could not. On what then cte tliey support their 
opinion here^ bat on religbus Prejudices? Prejudices 
df "Oo h^her an origitial than some Dutch or German 
System : for^ as to the Bible, one half of it fe sileM 
concerning Ijfs and mmertalUy; and the other half 
declares thiat tiie doctrine was brvught te tight 
fkirmgh the Gospel. 

But to set this argument in its ftdk*t light. Let.tfa 
(Consider thte History of the rest of mankind, \Vhefher 
recorded by Bardsj or Statesmen ; by Philosophers, 
or Ptiests : m which we shall find the doctrme of e^ 
fstturt stnte still bearing, throughout all the various 
circumstances of human life, a constant and principal 

' j5hare in the determinations of the Will, And no 
wonder. We s6e how strong the Grecian world 
thdught tibe sanction of it to be^ by a passage in 
Pindftr, quoted by Plutarch iahis tract oi Superstition^ 
wb^re he makes it one circumstance of the superior 
hftppiness of the Gods, over men, that they stood not 
in fear of Acheron. 

But not to be distracted by too large a viiewj let us 
select from the rest of tlje Nations, one or two most 
t^sembling the Jewish. Those which came nearest 
to them (and, if the Jews were only under human 
giiidAnce^ indeed e^ttremely near), were the Subvi. of 
liienoPib^ andthe ARABrof the south. Bctfb .these 

' ]^pl^ were vied oiit in search of i^w Possessions, 
^hiiril 4h^y were to w in by the sword. Aiid both, it 
is.iKMf^e»s(jd,:had the doctrine oia F:^iu^c'^at^im^' 
iMMd unto ti)em by their leaders, Qdik aad Mahq- 
iff£>r.^- Of the Arabs wehaveitkrgejQndcircumstan'* 
tjalw'htftery: Of the Suevi we hmfe otoly-somtL&w 
^fragnmiii oLiS»\^tsa^jmd: baUada of their dBarcfe; 
. :v'l?<oi^fV% ...;=. •"'.N .-:; ^\' . ^ • ■: -yet 
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yet they equally serve to sup[>ortt>ur Conclusion. In 
the large history of the Saracen Empire we can scarce 
find a page, and in the Runic rhymes of the Suevi 
scarce a line, where the doctrine of a future state was« 
not pushing on its influence. It was their constant 
Viaticum through life ; it stimulated them to wai* tod 
slaughter, and spirited theu* songs of triumph ; it made 
them insensible of pain, immoveable in danger, and* 
superior to the approach of death*. For, what 
Cicero says of Poetry in Rome, may be more truly 
applied to the Doctrine of a Future state amongst 
these Barbarians ; " Cetera neque temporum sunt, 
" neque aetatum omnium, neque locorum. Ha^c 
" studia adolescentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, 
" secundas res omant, adversis perfugium ac 

" SOLATIUM PRiEBENT|." . • 

But this is not all. For we find, that when a future 
state became a popular doctrine amongst the Jewisi^ 
People (the time and occasion of which will be ex- 
plained .hereafter) that then it made as considerable; 
a figure in their Annals, by influencing tlieir determi- 
nations Xj as it did in the history of any other people. .. 

Nor is it only on the silence of the sacred Writers^ 
or of the speakers they introduce, that I support this* 
conclusion; but firom their positive declarations; in 
which they plainly discover that there was.no popular' 
expectation of a future state, or Resurrection. Thus 
the woman of Tekoah to David : For ue fnust needs 
diej ajid are as water spilt on the ground, which can-- 
not be gathered up agabi §. Thus Job : As the cloud 
is consamedj and vanisheth awaif: so he that goetk^ 
dotvn to the grave shall came upns wore^ Audi 

• See note [00] at the end of this Book, 
f Pro Arckia Poc/a, § 7. J See the '2d book of Maccabees. 
S a Stiu. xiY. 14. 11 Ste oolt^PPl at tlie «Dd oT tjiis- Bo»k/ 
V .' .^- agaia: 
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£^in : ** There is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, : 
" tliatit'will sprout again — though the root. thereof 
** ^I'ax old in the earth, and the stock thereof die in 
*^ the ground, yet through the scent of water, it will 
" bud-and bring forth boughs like a plant But man' 
** dieth and wasteth away : yea, man giveth up the- 
" ghost, and where is he r As the waters fall from the 
" sea, and the flood decayeth and drieth up : so man 
" lieth down and riseth not till the Heavens be no- 
'- more, they shall not awake nor be raised out of 
" fteir sleep*'* Here the Jewish Writer, for such 
he was, as ^hall be shewn hereafter (and might, indeed,' 
be understood to be such from this declaration alone), 
opposeii the revival of a vegetable to the irrecoverable 
death of a rational animal Had he known as much 
as St Paul, he had doubtless used that circumstance 
in fte vegetable world (as St. Paul did) to prove ana- 
logically, the revival of the rational animal. 

The Psalmist says. In death there is no remem- 
brance of thee: in the grave who shall give thee, 
thanks'\? And again : JVhat profit is there in my- 
bloody when I go dozvn to the pit? Shall the dust 
praise thee^ shall it declare thy truth % ? And again : 
** Wilt thou shew wonders to the dead ? Shall the 
" dead arise and praise thee ? Shall thy loving kind- 
" nesB be declared in the grave, or thy faithfulness i^ 
" destruction ? Shall thy wonders be known in the 
** dark ? and thy righteousness in the land of forget- 
'' fulness §?'^ 

- The writer of the book of Ecclesiastes is still more 
eitpress: For the living know that they shall die: but 
the dead know not any thing, neither hme they any 

♦ j^hitpuxiY, ver. 7—13. t Psalm vi. 6. 

S Pilfjtm :i;g(X» io» ^ ^. ^ § Pflalmlxx^viii. 11— 13^ 

- ^ X 2 mort 
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nwfre u EfeWARD, for the memory of them is for^ 
gotten*. 

Hezekkth, in bis song of Thanksgiving for his mi* 
rft€uloos recovety, speaks in the samestrun: ^^Fbr 
^^ the grave cannot praise thee, death eaniiot celebrate 
" thee : tliey that go down into the pit cannot hope 
" for thy truth. The living, the Hving, he shall praise 
*^ thee^ as I do this day : The £&ther to the diiklren 
** shall make known thy truth f." 

Lastly Jeremiah, in his LaniaUat'wm an(l conyplaints 
of the people, says, Our fathers have sikncp 

AWDf ARIS NOT, AND WE HAVE BOttN THEIU INI- 

^auiTiEs:}:. Which implies, that the &tfaers being 
dead bore tio part of the punishment of their sins, 
but that all was tlirown upon the children. But could 
this have been supposed, had the People been .inr 
strutted in the doctrine of future rewards and 
punishments ? 

Yet a learned Answerer^ io contrad]ctk» to all tfais^ 
t^nks it sufficient to say, That ^' these passages va»f 
^ imply no more than that the dead cannot set ioxtkk' 
** God's glory before men^ or make his praise to be 
^ known upon earth ^." Now I think it must needs 
hmply something more, since the dead are said to be 
unable to do this under the earth as well as upon it. 
For it is the Grave which is called the land of forget- 
fulness J or that where all things are forgotten.:. And 
in another place it is said, The dead pndse not the 
Lord^ neither avy that go doxvn into silence% Surdy,, 
a plmn intimation that ail intercourse of praise between * 
man and bis Maker ceased on death, as well hfkom 
ground as above ; otherwise why did the sacred writer 

^ See note [QQ] at the end of this Book- % 

t I&aiah xxxvui. 18, ic). t Chap.'r.'ver. 7, 

\ Du Stebbing's Exam. &c. p. 64. | Ps. cxv. 17.* 

5. tell 
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^ vsrit vrad the Grave which was the place of^fiknee 
to the dead ? If the Answerer's interpretalioa be 
right, tkh worUy and not the other^ was the place. 
Hwl the Paalmist supposed, as the Doctor does, that 
ite tkad caontinued iit a capacity of rtmenAering the 
g99dm^of' Gad, this remcmbtaiice comld be no where 
mrt ^icidy or liMrcibly excited than ki that World 
where tlie divine goodness is clearly unveiled to tk^e 
^irifs of Just men made perfect *. On the contrary, 
tiie Grate is uniformly represented by all of them^ as 
fee ktsd ofdarkite^y nkncc, and jorgtt fulness^ 

Sot sinee, of all the sacred writers, the Psalmist is 

te wha is supposed by the adversaries of the D. L. t& 

kve meet effectually counted the Author s sydtem^ 

I shall quote a passage from his hymns, which, I 

thtok, fairly enough decides the controversy. — Hithertc^ 

ipe hasre only heaid hitn say, that the dead forget God; 

we shafi now find hkn go further, and say that God 

fm'get» them. — *' I am counted with them that gp 

ibwa^ u^;o the pit^— F»Eii amongst the dead, like the 

siaiB that lie in the grave, xehom thou remembered tw 

mare: and they arjk cut off from thy hand'^. 

iiet tlie serious reader tgrfce notice of the last words,-*- 

iiej (the dead) are cut off from thy kandy\.%. they are 

na longer tlie object of thy Providenve or moral 

i^ermnent. On this account it is, that in the be- 

"^paing of tlie sentence he calls these dead free ; that 

* ia^ manumisedy set at liberty ; in the same sense that 

UzziAh the lepers /rd(?(Aif^ is spoken of by the sacred 

hi^ian — And Uzziak the King was dP Leper, and 

dmlt in a several house [or, as the margin of our 

^touislation tells us^ it si^iiifies in the Hebrew, a free 

HOUSE, or kouife of freedom] being a Leper, for he was 

CUT 0¥F from the house of the Lord. The phrase of 

* Heb. xii. 23. f P» . kUtxviiu 4^ 5. 

N 3 cutting 
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cutting offy &c. signifying the same hi both places/ the 
takittg away all intercourse and relation between tuo: 
And if that intercourse consisted in service on^ the one 
ftid^, and protection on the other, as bettfveen Lord and 
Subject, Master and Servant, he who owed seroice i« 
with great propriety of figure said to be frebot ma- 
KUMisED. Hezekiah, as quoted above, delivers* the 
very same sentiment, though in a diflerent expression 
— they that go down mfo the pit camiot hope Jhr 
THY TRUTH. What this truth is, the following 
words declare, — the livings the living, they shall praise 
thee. The father to the children shall make 
KNOWN THV TRUTH. As much as to say, *' \he truth 
not to be hoped for by them who go down into the pit, 
.is The nature and the history of God's Dispensation to 
his chosen people ;" in which, by a particular precept 
of the Law, the Fathers were commanded to instruct 
their Children. Thus the Psalmist and this other 
Jewish Ruler agree in this principle, that the Dead 
are no longer the object of God's gemral Providence, 
or of his particular : which evinces what I was to 
prove, " That the body of the early Jews 

HAD NO EXPECTATIONS OF A .FUTURE STATE OF 

REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS," And here let me 
take notice of a passage which the contenders for the 
•contrary Doctrine much confide in. It is whem 
David, speaking of his dead child, says, / shall go to 
(him, but he will not return to me. But whither was 
•he to follow his departed child? He himself tells you 
— into a land of darkness, silence, and forg£tfulnesSy 
.where he was to be no longer in a capacity of remem- 
bering the goodness and mercy of God, or even of being 
remembered by him ; but was to be cut off from 
his hand,t\i\xi is, was to be no longer the object of bis 
Providence or moral Government. 

To 
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»To! proceed. If ik)w we set all these passages to- 
gether, we' find it to be tlie same language throughout, 
ami in every- circumstance of life; as well in. the cool 
philosophy of the author of Ecclesiastes^ as amidst the 
distresses of the Psalmist, and tlie exultations of good 
tiezekiah. 

But' could this language have been used by a People 

. instructed in the doctrine of life and immortality ? or 

do we find one word of it, on any occasion whatever, 

in the Writers of the New Testament, but where it is 

iirought in to be confuted and condemned * ? 

All this, to thoughtful men, will, I suppose, be 
Adeemed convincing. Whence it follows that their 
subterfuge is quite cut ofF^ who pretend, that Moses 
did not indeed propagate the Doctrine of a future state 
of rewards and punishments in writing, but that he 
■deliveFed it to tradition, which conveyed it safely 
Tdown through all the ages of the Jewish Dispensation, 
from one end of it to the other. For we see, he was 
so far from teaching it, that he studiously contrived to 
keep it out of sight; nay provided tor the want of it: 
■and the people were so tar from being influenced by it, 
.that they had not even the idea of it. Yet the writers 
«f the Church of Rome have taken advantage of this 
4silence in the Law of Moses concerning a future state, 
tovadvance the honour of tradition: For, not 
seeing the doctrine in the written law, and fancying 
tbeysaw a necessity that the Jews should have it, they 
^X5oncliided (to save the credit of the Jewish Chui:ch and 
.to advance the credit of their own) that Moses had care- 
fully inculcated it, in the traditional. This weighty 
point, ►^ Father Simon proves by the second book of 

[*^*^ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. Be not de- 
^ceivisd: «v.U communications corrupt good manners/' &c. i Con 
XV. 32. ... 

N 4 Maccabees ; 
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Maccabees; and triumphs over the Protestante dnd 
Sociiiians (as be calls Uieai) for their folly .in tl^roning 
tliat book out of the Caaou, and thereby tlisabliug 
tkeniselves from proving u future stale; from the Old 
Testament*. 

A very worthy protcstant Bishop docs as much ho»r 
iiour to Tradition^ in bis way. In some MihxeUanies 
of the Uishop of Cloyne, pjublislied ia J 752, we find 
tljese woids — " Moses, indeed, doth mt msist on a 

'\futurc ^tatey *i'llK COMMOS basis of all POLIr 

" TiCAL Institutions. — Tlic belief of a ^ture state 
. " (which k i& nianifesl tlie Jews were possessed of to/fg 
" bifoye the comwg q/Ckmt) seems to tiave obtained 
" amongst tl>e Hebrews from primeval tradition, 
** Hliich might render it unnecessary for Moses to 
^' iiw«^ on that article." p. 68. Though tlie Bishop has 
not the merit of saying tiiis with a piofessed design, like 
Fatlier Simon, pour appui/cr la Tradition^ yet the 
Churcli of Rome has not the less oblii];ation to him 
for assigning so much virtue to this tlieir powerful 
assistant, whidi has conveyed to them all tliey want^ 
and indeed most of what they have. But if the tra- 
ditional doctrine of a future state prevailed amongst 
the Jews, in the time of Moses, and that he would 
ti'ust to tlie same conveyance for tlie safe delivery of it 
down to tlie times of Christ, how came it to pass that 

* Mons. Siiuon avoit dit, pour appu^cr la Tradition, que la 
resurrection iles corps ne pent i^c deniontrer par le \'ieux Testa- 
inent — ces expressions plus claires de la resurrection & <]u siecfe 
h. v«uir, qui se trouvent duns le second Idvre Maccabees, soot une 
|>rei^ve evidente que les Juits avo;ent une Tradition toucb«uit Ui 
Uesurrccliou, doiit il$ n'est fait iiucune mention dan§ les anciens 
livres de TKcriture, Los ProtcbluTLS li^ les Sociniens qui ne re- 
'^^oivent point les Maccalfees ne pourront pas la prouver solidcincnt 
par le Vieux Testament. Pere Siinou,. Uepoow 4a. Seatim€i]kft ^ 
<|Uclquc« Thcologieos de IloUande, <^c, p. 39. 

he 
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lie did hifi : faeal to weaken tlie efficacy, by sludkuialy 
contriving to dcaw men off, as it were, from the Doc- 
trioe, and ahrays representing it under tiie uupenetrable 
txxvet of temporal rewariis dad punishments ? 

2.' If a future ^^titc obtained by TradiiioHy What 
occasioo was tliere for the Law of punishing the trans- 
gressioB of the parent upon the childron? 

$^ If it obtained by TradUmi^ How happened it 
liiat the Jews are not represented in their History 
aofoetiaies at least, as acting 011 the lootives^ and in- 
fluenced by^e p&^ospect of a future state, and expressing 
Ibeir hopes concerning it like the rest of mankind, who 
had it by Tradition^ or othenvise ? 

4. If it cJjtained by TrMitim, How carae Hezekiah 
to say, that tkey who go down into tlie pit cannot hope 
for the truth : aind David, to represent the dead as 

going into the place of silence and forgetfulness^ 
where they were no longer to praise and celebrate tlie 
goodness of God ? On the contrary, are there not pas- 
sages ia the books of Solomon and Job, which pldnly 
shew that no such tradition obtained in their respective 
times? 

5. If it obtained by Tradition^ What occasion for the 
administration of an extraordinai*y Providence under 
the Law ? Or fi-om whence arose the embarras (rf 
David and Jeremiah (not to speak of tlie disputants 
ia the book of Job) tp account for the prosperity of 
some wicked Individual in the present life ? In a 
word, to the maintaijiers of this Tradition may be very 
a{^)Qsitriy applied the woids of Jesus to the Traditionists 
la geoeradv when he told them, they made the word of 
God qf none effect through their traditions. For 
certs^ply, if any thing can render that xoord qf God 
^\^.Jm)ughi life and mwwrtaUty to light by the 
Gospel^ of none effe.et^ it ia the pretended primaeval 

TRADITION 
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TRADITION M'bich the good Bishop so much ins^b 
ijpon. 

The learned Prelate indeed obsenreSi 'that the Jtafi 
tcere possessed of a future state long before the conijfg 
of Christ. But what is this to the purpose, if it caa 
be shewn, that tlie knowledge of it might be obtained 
from a quarter very distant from the old Hebrew Tm 
dithns ; and especially if from the colour and com" 
plexion of the Doctrine, it can be shewn, that it did; 
in feet, come from a distant quarter ? namely, from 
their Pagan neighbours ; patclicd up out of sooae 
dark and scattered insinuations of their own Propbetq^ 
and varnished over with the metaphorical expressioiis 
employed to convey them. But not to anticipate \fhat 
I have to say on this head in the last volume, I pror 
ceed in the course of my argument i 

SECT. VL 

■ ■ i 

WHAT is yet of greatest weight, the inspired 
writers of the Nezi^ Testament expressly assure us that 
the doctrine of a future Stale of reward and puriisilF' 
mcnt did not make part of the Mosaic Dispensatioa 

Their evidence may be divided into two parts. In 
the firat, they prove that temporal Rewards and 
Punishments were the sanction of the Mosaic Dis- 
pensation : and in the second, that it had no other. 

I. St. Paul, in his epistle to Timothy, enforci^ig 
against certain judaizing Christians, the advantages of 
moral above ritual observances, says, " Bodily exercisis 
" profiteth little ; but godliness is profitable unto all 
" things ; having the promise of the life that now is, and 
*' of that which is to come *." That is, though nume- 
rous ritual observances were enjoined by ^ Law, 
■ ^ iTiin.iv. sf 
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and some there must needs be under the Gospel 
wherever there is a Christian Ghurch, yet they are of 
Iktte advantage in comparison of moral virtue ; for 
ftat,' under both Religions, the rewards proper to each 
^iereannexed only to godliness: that is to say,' under 
the Jewish, the reward of the life that now is ; under 
the Christian, K)f that which is to come. This interpre- 
tation, which shews temporal rewards to be foreign 
to the nature of the Christian Economy, I support, ; 
*' 1. From other passages of the same Writer, where 
"be expressly informs us that Christians have not the 
|>romise of the life that now is. For to the Corin- 
: liiians he saySj speaking of the condition of the followers 
•tof Christ, if in this life only we hwce hope in Christ, 
xoe are of all men most miserable *. To understand the 
force of which wordsj we must consider, that they were 
addressed to Jewish Converts tainted with Sadducism, 
who argued from the Mosaic Dispensation to the 
Christian : And holding that there was no future state 
in the former, concluded by analogy, tliat there -was 
tione in the latter. The argument on which they built 
their first Position was, that the sanctions of the Law 
wiere temporal rewards and punishments. Our Apostle 
therefore argues with them, as is his usual way, on 
their own principles. " You deny, says he, a resur- 
:" rection from the dead, or a future state of reward 
" and punishment. And why ? Because there is no 
." such doctrine in the Law. How do you prove it ? 
:" Because the sanctions of the Law are temporal 
• " rewards and punishments. Agreed. And now on 
" your own principle I confute your conclusion. You 
;'*^ own that the Jews had an equivalent for future re- 
'* wards and punishments, namely the present. But 
** Christians have no equivalent. So far frqm that, 
♦ J Cor. XV. 19. 

" thcjf 
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^ ihejf arcy with regftrd to Ibb w<Nphl ooly, ef Mmm 
^ «mv^ miserable ; )»ving therefore no eqmvakait fiv 
^ the rewards of a future state, tbey must Deeds bt 
^ entitled to them." This shews the supeiior ktok 
of the Apostle's^ reasoning And from benee it apr 
pears not only that Christians had not, but that tbt 
Jews H AD tfa^ promise of the life that now is. 

2. If we understand tlie pronme of the life that 
now is to extend to the Christian Dispens^tioo, we 
destroy tlie strength and integrity of St. Paul's argih 
nent He is here reasoning against judaidng Chm* 
ttans. So that tiis business is to shew, that gadiimas, 
in every state, and under every Dispensation unis 
which tliey imagined tlietnselves bounds had tb 
advantage of bodily exercise *• 

The Author of the epistle to the Hebrews, speaUqg 
.of Jesus, says: After tike similitude of Mekhisedec 
there ariseth anotlicr Priesty who is made not (^ 
ike Lavov a cahnal commandment, but qfiif 
the power of an endless life f- The Jewish Religm 
called a carnal commandinenty is here opposed to ^ 
Christian, called thepoivcr of an endless life. By carmt 
eomnumdnient then must needs be uuderstood a 1m 
prouusing carnal things, or the things of this life. •. 
- XL That the Mosaic Dispensation had o^tT te 
'Sanction of terfiporal rewards and punishments, or tbit 
k taught n(A future, let us hear Sts John; who in tbe 
beginning of his G/^six^l assures us, that the Law wsi 
ptHin by Moses, but thiit CiiiACE (/WTrijtu cmati iy 
JesuH CkriiftX. As cciUtin tJien as the Law did not 
conic- by Jesus Ciirist, so cert-din is it, according U> tivs 
' A|x>stlc, that (iract and Irutk did not coine hy MoMb 
This Grace tuKl Truth cannot be understood gpnc- 

♦ Se^ note [WW] at the end of this Book. '^' 

t Chap. vii. ver. 15, 16. 1 Chap. i. ver. 17. 

rically; 
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rically ; for, the grace or favour of God wm bestowed 
OEV the chosen race, and truthy or the Fevealed witl of 
God, did conie by Moses. It must tlierefore be sonie 
^cks<3i( grace and frutfi, of which tlie Apostle iiere 
piedicates; the publication of i«hich species constkutiss 
what is called the Gospel. And this all know to be 
redemption from death, and restoration to eternal life. 
Again, to this part likewise, let us once more ben* 
the learned Apostle : As bjf one man s'm entered i^o the 
QyfrJd, and death by fin; ojid so death passed upmitU 
men^for that all have sinned: for until the. Imxc^ $iM 
was in the worlds but Sin is not imputed where there 
is no Lax€. Nevertheless Death reigned from Adatn 
to' Moses *. It is St. Paul's purpose to sliew, that 
death came by Adam through sin, and so passed upon 
m\\ men; and that life came by Jesus Christ: But 
having said that Sin, which brings forth Death, is not 
imputed where there is no Law, lest this should seem to 
contradict what he had said of Death's passing upon 
atlmeHf he adds, nevertheless death reigned from Jdam 
$o Moses J tcddng it for granted that his folkAvers w<»ild 
' understand it must needs reign from Moses to Christ, 
as having made Sins being imputed to ccnisist lu 
there beit^ a Law given. Now I ask how the Apos- 
rie couM possibly say, that death reigned under the 
Mosaic Dispensation, if that People had the knowledge 
of immortal life to be procured by a Redeemer to 
come, any more than it can be said to reign now with 
fhe same knowledge of a Redeemer past; since we 
«igree feat the eflftcacy of bis death extends to all pre- 
ceding as well as succeeding Age?? Accordingly io his 
tpfstJe to the Corinthians he calls the Jewish Law, the 

KfNrSTRATtON Olt DEATH, and the MINISTRATIOX 
OF CONDI^MNATIOX f , 

^ Rom. V. 12, 9$ Hf. t 9 Cor. iii. y^ ei sgg. 

2. In 
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2i ' In hb epistle to the Galatians^ be says^-^^e^fort 
I'A nu camcy we wa*c kept under the Laxff, shut upunt^.^ 
/Ac- FAITH which should afterwards be revealed*i\ 
i. c. we were kept in subjection to tlie Law of Moses; 
and, by that means, siiut up and sequestered froin the 
rest of the Nations, to be prepared and made ready- 
for the first reception of the faitii^ when it should in 
God s appointed time be revealed unto men. From 
these words therefore it appears, that till that time, the 
Jews had no knowledge of this faith. So much wc 
must have concluded though he had not ^aid, as bo- 
does afterwards, That till that time, the Jews were in 
bo7idage under the elements of this world '^^ Now 
could, men acquainted with tlie doctrine of life and 
immortalitif be said, witli any sense of propriety, to be 
in such a state <rf bondage? For though men in bond- 
age may have an idea of Liberty, yet of this liberty 
they could have no idea without understanding, at the^ 
same: time, that they were partakers of its benefits. 

3. In his second epistle to Timothy he expressly 
says, That Jesus Christ hath abolished death, 

AND hath brought LIFE AND IMMORTALITY TO 
LIGHT THROUGH THE GoSPEL J. But DOW if Dcoth 

were abolished by Jifisus Christ, it is certain it had 
reigned till his coming : and yet it is as certain, that 
it could reign no longer than while th'e tidings of th« 
Gospel were kept back; because we agree thajt 
Christ's death hath a retrospect operation : therefore 
those mider the Law had no knowledge of life and 
immortality. Again : If life and immortality were 
brought to light through the Gospelj consequently^ 
till the preaching ijf the Gospel, it was kept hid aodi 
out of sight §. But if taught, by . Moses and Ibt 

♦ Gal. iii. as. t Chap. iv. ver. 3. J 2 Tim. i. io# 

^ See note [SS] at the ^d of thUBook. . - 
:. Propbefcsi 
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Prophets, it was not brought to Ugkt through the Gos* 
pel: therefore the generality of those under the Law had- 
no knowledge of a future state. But Scripture is ever 
oonsisteht, though men's systems be not And for 
this reason we find that life and immortality^ which is 
hene said to be brought to light through the Gospel^ 
is so often called the mysteht of the Gospel*: 
that is, a mystery till this promulgation of it by the 
disciples of Christ : JVhich had been hid fix>m ages 
and from generations^ but was then made manifest unt^ 
the Saints f. The term was borrowed from those 
famous Rites of Paganism, so named; and is applied 
whhJEidmirable justness. For as the Mysteries were 
communicated only to a few of the wise and great, 
a»d kept hid from the populace : so life and immorta- 
liiy, as we shall see, was revealed by God, as a spe- 
cial favour, to the holy Patriarchs and Prophets, but 
kept hid finom the body of the Jewish Nation. . 

4. The Author of the Epistle to the Hebrews says : 
That THE Law made nothing perfect, but 

THE BRINGING IN OF A BETTER IIOPE DIdJ.. 

Now, that could not be said to be brought in, which 
wM there before. And had it been there before, the 
L(m>j it seems, had been perfect; and, consequently, 
w«lahl have superseded the use of the Gospel. There- 
filre tiiis better hope^ namely of immortality in a future 
state, is not in the Mosaic Dispensation. Let us 
ob^rve farther, that as the Gospel, by bringing in- a 
hiter hope, made the I^w perfect , it appears, there ■ 
lAOs that relation between the L^zw and Gospel which 
is 'between the beginning and the completion of any 
miltei^. From whence these two consequences follow : » 

. . * See note- [TT] at the end of this Book, 
t Col. i. 36. t Chap. vii. ver. 19. 

i.That 
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attaining future happiness, '6r it instructed ttem iti the 
doctrine of the Redemption. To say the first,, con- 
tradicts the nature of all Religion ;. to say tbejalter, 
makes the Jenish useless, and the Christian false> as 
contradicting its re()eated declarations, thai life and 
imynortality, or the doctrine of the Redeu>pti(M3, xoa$ 
brought to light through the Gospel. i 

But what was asked by St. Pauls Adversaries, will 
perhaps be asked by mine, Is the Law then against 
the puoMisEs of God? Or does the Law, beqause it 
had no future state, contradict the Gospel, which 
hath? The Apostles answer will serve' me, — G^ 
forbid: For if there had been a \u\vf wkith €mtd 
Jiave given life, verily righteousness should hirve^ been 
by the Law* That is, if the genius of the X«p 
had produced sucli a Dispensation as wa^ pn>per;^ 
convey to mankind the free gift of life aod imniofta? 
lity, this gift would have been conveyed by it i^ll 
this shews that the I^w was not contrary tQ tb^X^os^ 
pel, but only that it was not of suffipient e^twH^ofie to 
be the vehicle of God's last best gift to^maakiad. 
And it shews too (and it is a very tit remark^ a^ the 
result from the whole, with which to conclude )thia 
^fth Book) tliat a future state was not the Sanctioq of 
the Law of Moses, or, in the Apostlo'i> inore <^n{)hatic 
Avords, that the X<^a; did not (bccausQ it couid not) 
give life. . . . •. . 

/ Thus, I presume, it is now proved beyond all reagoii- 
able question, that twk doctrine of a FUTUiiB 

.STATE OF llEWAKD AN1> PUNlSilMICNT IS NOT; TO 
BE FOUXD IN, XOli DID MAKE PAET . OF, TJtiir 

I^IosAic Dispensation. 

It will be asked, theUj ^' What were the real senti- 
ments of these early Jews, concerning ^the soul?** 

^ Gal. iii, 21. 

.1. ThougK 
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Though the q\iestion 'be a little out of time, yet as thfe 
anij<^H^*shorr, I shall give it here. They were doubts 
less the same with those of the rest of mankind, who 
have^ thought upon the matter; that it survived 
THE BODY : But having, from Moses's silence and 
the establishment of another Sanction, no expectation* 
of future rcwaixls and [)unishments, they simply ton- 
duded that it returned to him who gave it *. But, 
as to any interesting sjpecub lions concerning its state' 
of survivorship, 'tis plain they had none. Indeed how 
ghoald they have any? when personality did not' 
enter into the idea of this survivorships that being 
only annexed to the ravards and pumshmeiits of a 
fbtiire state. Hence it was that those ancient Philo- 
sophers^ (almost all the thcistical Philosophers of 
Greece)' iii'ho considered the soul as a substance' 
distinct fi-qm the body, and not a mere quality of 
it (for they were not such idiots as to conceive, that 
thought eoiild result from any combinations of matter 
andinotion\ those Pliilosophers, I ss^, wlio considered 
the soul as a substance, and yet disbelieved a future 
state of rewai'ds and punishments, denied it all future 
personality, and held the refusion of it into the to Sv,' 
or the soul of the world f. And just such jxterest- 
iHq speculations concerning it had the few philo-' 
sophic Jews of the most early times, as appears from 
the book of Ecclesiastes, which speaks tlieir sentiments. 
WJw hvoTdceth (says this author) the spirit of man that 
gocth upward, and the spirit of the beast that goeth 
donvmvard to the e^trth t? And again: " Then shall 
" the dust return to the eartli as it was, and the 

" SPIRIT shall return UNTO GoD WHO GAVE' 

"it 4." Yet this writer, pertcctly confonnabic to* 

* Eccles. xii. 7. f See Div.. Leg. b. rii. 

; Cb. iii* % I . Vid. Cier, 6c Drus. in loc. § Ch. xii. 7. Vid. CleK iti loc. 

O 3 M'hat 
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wMt.T have delivered, says, at the ^ame tim^.; Bfftt. 
ihc daad know ?iot aui/ thingj neither hi^vc ^f^}fi\A^^u 
3\xouE A HKM'AUD, J'or tlic vicmovif vj' Uicm hrJfiiX 
gQtten*. .. .., 

And where was the wonder ? that .a matter which 
so little concerned them, namely, the future condition, 
of tt portion of ethcrial Spirit divested of its Personality, 
should only tioat idly in the Lir4in, when we reflect tlmt 
even the knoulcclge gf the i.ikst cause of all 
THINGS, while he made no part of the Natioi^al Jloiy 
shipt was. entertained by the Gentiles (as appears frpjp 
^U Aptiquity) with the utmost unconcern, neither r^gu- 
latiu^ their Aotioiis, nor influencing tlieir actio\\s. 

Ijut tirom thi3 unbiteresting sta(e, in .which tlic 
ipoctrine, oonc^ning the Soul, veipaii^ed ^nongsl; the 
cw'ly Jews, tlie Sadx)ucees co^cludoc^ tl)a.|; ,tbeir. 
Ancestors bclieve4 the c^vtimt'mi (fi the soul on deat)). 
Hence, likewise came some late. llevivc^sL of thbi 
opioiou, of tlie extinction of the *W; though ma^i- 
tainod uncka^ tlic softer name of its si,^ep Uetweeiii 
deutii alid the resurrection : lor tliey go upon the 
Sadduceau principle, thai the sou| is a qnalitif^ ^^^y.r 

\iy supL^ort of Uii^^oiuMion, the Ueviyers of it procc^ 
QU die ^g^ism, which Polythcl:>ts employ t^ C0imUk)| 
the. u^ity ,of • tlie Godhead. All jyii/p4sophii;^l ar^Ur, 
vicni^y(^y» tbq lit^y^vef, after living c^^pted a^uuiulK^if 
of wo^Vl^i^ Vl^^^ jVoiu Jicripturc, ty prove the soul 
a fmlk^.^mA Mio^tai) iis^uiAM Jfirnn pm; notiomo^' 
^^ttc*6^\si»^ wrgal (fg^/in.^ tb<\ poasikiiity of ^Jijc^ 
tboHgki iunl KfgcJhy^ heum[^%^ cQMi^U^ ,^///r ^me Jjffr- 
tiou;^ of it a$ to coiksiitHt^ fi ctui^i^ Jicu^or ^tv^^- 
wx fkartjf givuiuIcJ on our ignonnux |, Just so tte 

• Clwp. ix, xtT, 5, -^^^^ 

• . tt ^ PoljthcisV 
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PbJythefet. " All aiv^iimentS for tfic Unity, from 
ttbttphysics, artj inanifestly vain, and merely grounded 
oil bill' Ignorance. You llellevers (says he) must be 
confined to Scripture: Now Scri|>ture assutts us, 
THERE ARfe GODS MANv,'' Avliich, by llic wHy, i think 
a strbtiger text, ccitainly a director, agirinst the tmit^ 
of the Godffcctdj than any this learned \Vriter hfts pro^ 
(luiceld fdr the sleep of' the Soul. But what say Believers 
to this ? They say, that Scripture takes the unity y a» 
^vdl ks the exhitcrtce of the Deity, for granted ; ta:ke& 
theiifi for trutlis dcmdnsilrable by natural light Just 
isb it is iVlth regard to that immaterial substance^ the 
Soul. Scripture supposes men to be so far inforaied 
of the "liiturc of the Soul, by the same light, as to know 
that it cahnot be destrdyed by any of those causes 
which bHrig abbut the extinction of tte body. Our 
Dreamers* are awate of this, and therefoiis hdid with 
Unbelievers, that the Soulis no substance^ but a qMlitjf 
only; and st) have taken effectual ciire indieed, that 
its itpo^e shall not be disturbed in this, which we may 
emphatically calf, the sleep ot death. TFe can 
ne:cer prove (says iinotJier of tlicse steppers f) M^^ fAte 
Soul of vian is of such a natuf^ that it can arid 7nust 
cmt and live, think, act, enjoy ^ Sgc. separate fr'om, 
M independent of I the body. All our present eirfk'- 
rkncc skezcs the contrary. The apemttom cf this 

^W/fe^n/e/ CONSTANTLY dud INVAftlABLlr 2^1 the 

^oite of the body, of the brain in partieuUtr. If^me 
dj/ing persons have a lively use qfth^r iHttkMtfacul^ 
fiesta tie very last; it is because death hits iihMkds6me 
other part- and the hrah remains soured and *Cight(mX^ 
TKsis'tllp Ibng-eHpl<Kted t^^\\^ Coiuttrd^ ToUtnd, 

♦ St, Jiidc's//% dr^amctM only defiled the Flesh. These drji/c 
j^tSfirit. 
t Tr^Iot pf NoTwicl^ jtb, p.401. 

Q4 CoUins, 
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Collins^ Sf.Cf. lAnd he lyho can treiat us with it at this 
:time of day, has either nev^' read jPtARK^i^^u^ 
Baxter on the sulijjeet (in whidi he ha4 been.I^etter 
jemployed than in writing upon it), or never undei^too4 
them. — So far as to the abstract truth. I^t us cout 
^ider next the practical coosequences. Convince the 
philosophic Libertine that the Soul is a quaUty arising 
out of inatitr^ and vanisiiing on the dissolution of the 
form, and then see if ever you can bi ing him (;o believ<^ 
the Christian Doctrine of the Resukrection ! Wh}l^ 
he held the Soul to be an immaterial substance, 
existing, €is well in its separation from, as in its cour 
junction witli, the body, and he could have no reason, 
rising from the Principles of true Philosophy, to 
stagger ii^ his belief of this revealed Dqctrine. — l^hoic 
Jbol, that i(i>hicji thou sowest k not quickened except it 
die *, i^ good philosophy as w^U as good divinity : fof 
if the body, instead of its eaa:tiily nature, were to have 
a heavenly, it must needs pass through death and cor- 
1 uption to qualify it for that change. J3ut when this 
^ody died, what occasipn was tiiere for the Spuly wluch 
>vas to suGcf no change, Xo fall asleep? 

But their sleep of the Soul is mere Cftnt : and thi^ 
brings me tQ tlie last consideration, the sense and con- 
sistency of so ridiculous a notion. They go, as we 
observed, upon the S^dduqean principle, that the Soul 
is a qualitrj^ pf tiodyj^ not a substance of itself, and so 
dies with its substratum. Npvy sleeps is a modification 
of Existence, not qf non-existence ; 30 that though the 
sleep oi ^Subsitance\yiiX\\ a meaning, the sleep of a 
qualitij is uun^cnse. And if ever this Soul of theiri^ 
^•e-exerts its faculties, it. must be by mcaas of a. ue- 
ppoDUCiioy, not by a mere awaking; and they 
niijy o:: V ell talk of the sleep of a mushroom turned 
» St. Paul. (1 Cor. XV. 3^.) . 

* . ' agaia 
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agani into the substance of the diinghill from tt^lience 

it fcrose, and fr#rn which, not the same, but another 

mushroom' shall, in time, .arise. In a word, neither 

Unbefievers nor Believers will allow to these micidh 

wn that a new-existing So!}l, wliicb is only a quality 

resaiting from a gloritied body, can be identically the 

same Mith an annihilated Soul, which had resulted 

from an earthly body. But j)erhaps, as Hudibras had 

discoviered ithe Receptacle of the ghosts of dcfuiict 

ioifiej, so these gentlemen may have found out the 

yetsobtiler comer, where the ghosts of' dcfiaict qua^^- 

^Vie» repose* 



f.^p Of qriiE fifth boor, 
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A P P E N D I Xv 



A LATE noble and volafnmoas Authdi*** -^hi^ 
hath written it ith more than oi'difiaiy sfplcen 
against* TijE Religion of his countkv,- bIs it ki '- 
founded in Revelation and esta Wished by Law, 'hath ' 
attacked with more than ordinary fury the Aut^ior of"- 
T^e Dhike L^gation-qf Mosrs (kmomtratt^d, and*'c^- 
The Jiti^tAcc between Church and Stale rhdicaicd. 

I sha:ff shortly fifnd a filter phicc to cxarphie hi* 
reasoning against tlic JWai2ci\ At preseiit tet us sCif- ' 
what he has to urge against their^ginilent of tljb DMiif'^ 
Lesrathny which is founded on Uiesc t>vo fActs, thft' 
amission of the Dochimvf afuhirc State ofliexcard^i 
mid Puniskmefits in the Mosaic ^Dispensation ; and tlie 
administration of an e^vtrdprfinarif Providence in the • 
same Dispensatidh. 

His Lordship begins with the oMissioy, which he , 
acknowledges : and to evade the force of the argument 
arising from it, c<ists about for a reason, independent 
of the K^iTKAORDiXAuv PiioviD£-^'CE, to account 
for it 

His first solution is this, — " Moses did xot bp> 

*' LIEVE THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SoUL, nor the 

'' rewards and punishments of another lite, though it 
** is possible he might have learat these Doctriue^^ 
^ from the Egyptians, who TAuqjrr tue;^!. VEiiy , 

^ Lord Boliiigbrqkfti 
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*■ EAttLY, perliaps as they taught tliat of the Unity of 
" God. When I say, that JMosca did not believe the 

ml ' 

" mmortality of the souly nor Uiture rewards and pu*- 
" nishments, my reason is this, that he taught neither, 
" when he had to do with a people uhom a Theocracy 
" &iidd not restrain ; and on whom, thcrtibr.e, terrors 
" of Punishment, future as wqll as present, eternal, 
'* 4S well as temporary, could never be tX)o much 
fci '* ill|ultipli^, or too stiongly iijculcated *." 
I, This reasoning is altogether wortliy of Lis loxidsl^p. 
11^ we have a Doctiiixe, confessed to he plausible 
^ io.it^elt^ and tlieretgre of easy admittance; most 
31 gUuring to human nature, and therefore embraced l)y 
dl mankiiid; of highest acQount among tlic Egyi^ians, 
and theireforQ ready to be t^mbraced by t^e bcaelites, 
q wbq were fond of E^ptian iu)tiOQ3; of strongest 
J efficacy on the. minda of an unruly People, and there^ 
/ £M:eo( indispensable use ; Yet, all this not\\ithstmiding, 
[ MoMcs did not beliex.^ itj a^id, on that aacoufit, would 
flat teacfi^it.^ — C^t then, had Mos|:ss integrity been 
so severf;, IlQ>y: (;ame he to wTite a History wliicl^, my 
JU>rd tbbiiiiks^as^ in^ pait at l^t, a fiction of his Qwn ? 
i)id he believe that? IJpw came hp to leave the 
IsraeU^s, a$ niy Lord assures us he did, )n possession 
of many of the superstitious opinions of Egypt ? did 
he believe these top? No, hut they sei'ved his purpose ; 
which \vas. The better govcnnng an unruly People, 
Well; but his Loixlship tells us, the doctrine of a future 
state served this purpose best of all ; for having to da 
u'ith a People xckom a TheoQracy could not re^irain^ 
fetror^ of' puimhirtent, FUxaRE 0.9 well as present^ 
yyt £kj!i Jit a^s^ Well as temporary, could never be too muck 



tii^lkd^'or too strongly inculcated. No matter for 
•ijmt. %fpsi^ &^ otlier men may, on a sudden gi*ows 

scrupuloi^j 



I 
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dciiipulous; and so, together xrith the maximis of 
common poHtics, llirows aside tlie principles of com* 
mon sense ; and wh^ he had employed all the otber 
Jnventions of fraud, he boggles at this, which bc«t 
served his purpose ; was most innocent in ' itself; 
tmd was most hnportant in its- general,- as \\e\\ as par- 
ticular use. 

In his lordship's next \''o!wmc. tliis Omhsinncctm^ 
again upon the stage ; and then we have another rc*» 
aon assigned for Mosks's ccmduct in tins matter^ 
^ Moses would not teach the J)octrinc of the^irt^ 
*' mortality of the soul, and of a future stato, c# 
** aecctmt of the many svptrsiUhris which this^^Eteej' 
^ trine had begot in Euypt, as wc must bclievei* 
•^ bdiere'tMt he htcirnaihmg of it, or ASsifei^/'^oiflJ 
*' whIxMsicAl irr./tsox roii uis omis,sio5j *:"*''■ '♦^'' 

We have scon {jcforc, tTiat Moses omitted a ftitat4' 
$tttte, because he (Mnot believe it- This refetsbif is'Ho# 
out of date ; and one or other of tho three foHb^i* 
ing is to l>e ab'siL'ncil ; x*ithcr bccansc it begot s^per^' 
st'ttiom ; or because he lurexo iwvhh^g of it ; or if -yo* 
will allow neither of these, you mii.^t have recwrsi, 
he tells you,- to' Warburton s wiiiMsiCAr ujj'ason', 
tiiat the Jexvs were' under an cxinwrdinary F'jijii^ 
dence. • • 

Let us take Ijirn then, at his word, without' cx^rcctiag 
however, that h.c will staml to it ; and havkig sh^\vrif 
his two first reasons not woith a rush, leave tiip lastf 
established, cvxni on his own concessions. * -i 

1. Moses^ says b.e, vrmtted a future state en aecm\nt 
iff the mcmj supcrsti^knxy Zk'hivli thi.s doctrine had be^ 
in Egifpt. But if the onmsion stands upon this J^^- 
ciple, ftfosKs must have omitted an infinite rAimbef-^ 
tilings, whiich, Lord Bolingbrolu; saj^s, he bprro^ved of 
• A'cl.iv. p: 470. 
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the Egyptians*; partof AvWch, in \m I^td4hY[^»opihiQni« 
l(:eie those veiiy supeistiuons^ vihy^ikk^I^Q^rme^Juii 
begot ; rjsuch as tli^ notioo. of TuwiiA^Vt^JbKiTiM*:. 
^ftd; pait, what arose out of that notio.Di-^%in^|Ji« -nmnr 
fc^r ■■ of .^iuUieli were dii^imtion ■betu'een ^u»^ xkan 
gnd • unclean : an f hertdlUtrif Prk^/iood,; \ f^osrdetcd 

2. Ilowevw, he has anotljcr reason for the omission ? 
M06KS miii^H know aoihwg oj' U. To wliith, rF 1 
only opposed his Lordbbip's own words iii another 
plac^y. where (giving- ns the reasons why Moses did 
J^^QW something of a future state) he observes, there 
fjfc certain rites^ xvhkk seem to allude or have a remote 
mlatioU' to this very doctrine^, it mi<j;ht.be deeincd 
lufficient. But I will go further, and observe, tliat, 
ffQin the very Laws of Moses tlieniselves, we liave an 
internal evidence of his knowledge of this doctrhie. 
Amongst the I^ws against Oentile Divinations, there 
ia oae directed against that species of them, called, by 
the Greeks, Necromancy, or invocation of the dead^ 
vhifcb necessarily implies, in the I-awgiver who forbids 
it,(.^ well as in tlie oflendcr who uses it, the knowledgt 
i^* a future state, 

' .3* This being the fate of iiis Lordship's two reason^,' 
we are now abandoned by him, and left to follow oun 
own inventions, or to take up uith somk wiiimsical 
gKASO.v FOR THK OMISSION ; that \% to ailow tluit, 
as.tfie Jews were under ixwcitraord'inary Providem'e, 
Moses in quality of Lawgiver had \o occasion for 
the doctrine of a future state, 

J-fowev^', his I^rdslupv dissatisfied, as well he 

^Mgbt, witlivthe solutions hitherto proposed, rctarna 

again to tlie charge ; and in his Corona operis, the 

bGpk of Fragments, more openly opposes the 

♦ Vol. V. p. 239. 

doctriaa 



doctrine of the Divlm Legatimi ^nd enldrgcis and ex- 
patiates upon Ae reason before- given for t^eomsmn\ 
iMtnely^ the mamf sMperstiti&jig this 'doctrine had 
begotten m Egypt. 

*^ Oke Cannot ske without sunpRizfi- (says 
^ his Lordship) a doctrine so useful to a lit. Reli^, 
" and therefore incorporated into all tbe'SyBteths d 
** Paganism, left wholly out of that of 'the Jevs. 
** Many probable reasons, might be brought to shew, 
'• tliat it ^\-as an Egyptian doctrine before the Kxodc, 
•* and this particularly, that it was propt^ted feam 
^* Egypt, so soon, at least, afterwards, hy Al thow 
** who were instructed like Moses, in the H'tsitoin rf 
" that People. He transported mudh Of his* Wfcddm 
" into the scheme of Keligion and Gcn^fittmeitt, 
" which he gave the Israelites ; and, amongst trthe^ 
" things, certain Rites, which may seem* to alfedd; or 
*' have a remote relation to, this very doctiine. THritigb 
•* this doctrine, therefore, had not been that of A*ra- 
^* iiAM, Isaac, and JacOb, he might hate ArfojifiBd 
^ it with as little scruple, as he did many cirstbmir''anrf 
** institutions merely Egyptian. He bad to^ 4b iiHth 
"a rebellious, but a superstitious, people. -In tba 
^ first Character, they made h neccssari^- that h& 
** should neglect notliins; whiclr niiwht add svev^t to 
** his ordinances^ and contribute to keep tliem- iiV'i^^ 
*^ In the second, their disposition was extremely proper 
" to receive such a doctrine, arid to be influenced' by 
" it. Shalt ice say that an hypothesis of futtrpe' re- 
^^ wards ami pitnishments^ was useless among a 
" People xcho lived wider a Theocracy, aifid thattlie 
'^ future Judge of other People, was their immedfate 
" Judge and King, who resided in tbfe midst c5f then), 
^* and who dcaled out rewards and punishnaente off 
" every occasion ? Why then were so many pre«iu- 

** tions 



!*,, witlf Cu^d^ ^ with a-teuipax^Pirij;^ 
f,,w ipaay ^omisesaocik (krea^tenipjjg^^f j(e^vard<^^^ 
^ puQishmcDt3, temporal iadeed, but.i^liiii^ aod C,^ 
^ ting^qt, af .i^e. ^vait ia^.tbe l>ook of IJbeuti^pppooiy, 
'fojias^.^patbetica^. hekl out by Mosiiis?. W^q^jild 
" tb^re baveYbeeo any move iii4)ropriety in| boUftiig 
^i out tbc^. of oae kiiid. than tboso of another, be- 
t C8^se.tbe§i(ipreme Being, who disposed and ocdeced 
f .boti^ was, in a particular uiaiiucc present ,atnoQgst 
,V tbcou!. Would an additbn to the catalogue p£ re- 
f^. .wards. a9d punishments more remote, but eternal; 
i; aadia all respects far. greater, have had no effect? 
f,. I think nciilier of these things can be said« 
. .V What shall we say then ? How came it tppass^ 
^..th^adfUtion wa^ not made? I will mention what 
' OGGupfs to WiC, and shall not be over solicilou3 aliout 
^ Jhe weight that my reflections may deserve. If the 
^' doctrines o£ the immortality of the soul and. of a 
^%ffyb^m state had been revealed to Moses, that he 
^*^. might teach tliem- to tlie Israelites; he would have 
.^1 taught, them most certainly. But he did not teach 
**; tticfn. 'they were thqrefore not revealed to him, 
." Why they^ were. not so revealed some pert Divine 

" Oa OTUEH >VILL BE READY TO TKLh YQV. FoF 

'^: nae, I dare not presume to guess* J3ut this, I may 
.'.'^presume to advance, that since these Doctrines were 
*Siiofr revealed by God to his servant Moses, it is 
", highly ;jyrobabIetlxjJt this Legislator made a scruple 
" of teaching them to tlie Israelites, 1k>w well soever 
^•; iustrpcted he might tie in thexn>hiroBelf> and howso- 
*t. ever useful to Government he mij^t think them. 
** J The superstitious and- idolatrous rites oi tlie Egypr' 
** tians, like those of other nation^ were founded on 
tth^ Polytheism; and the Mjthology, tiiat prevailed, 

"and 
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^ and were suffered to prevail, amongst the Vulgar, 
*' and that made the sum of their Keli^ou. It 
^ seemed to be a point of policy to direct all these 
*' absurd opuiions and practices to the service of 
^ Government, instead of attempting to root thenr 
** out But then the great difference between rude 
'^ and ignoi*ant nations and such as were civilized aiid 
" learned, like the Egyptians, seems to have been this, 
•* that the former had no other system of Ilcligion 
•* tiian tlvese absurd opinions and practices, whereas 
'•^ ttie latter had an inward as >^'ell as an outward 
** Doctrine. There is reason to believe that natural 
•' Thcolog)' and natural Religion had been taught and 
'* practised in tlic ancient Theban Dynastj- ; ieuid it is 
" probable that they continued to be an inward doc- 
" trhie in the rest of Egypt ; \\ hile Polytheism, Ido* 
" latry, and all the AiYsrEUits, all the impieties, 
^ and all the follies of Magic, were the outward 
^ doctrine. Moses might be let into a knowledge 
** of both ; and under the patronage of the Priucess, 
*^ whose Foundling he was, he might be initiated iata 
" those Mysteries^ where the secret doctrine alone 
" was taught, and tl)e outward exploded. But we 
" cannot imagine that the Children of Israel, in gc- 
*' ncral, cu joyed the same privilege, nor tliat the Mas- , 
^' tcrs were so lavish, to their Slaves, of a favour ^ 
^' distinguished, and often so hard to obtain. No. 
" The Children of Israel knew nothing more than the 
" outside of the Religion of Egypt; and if the doc- 
** trine, we speak of, was known to them, it wa5 
*> known only in the superstitious rites, and with all 
*' the fabulous chrcumstances in which it was dressed 
" up and presented to vulgar belief. It would have 
^ been hard therefore to teach, or to renew this.Doc- 
*• trine ia the minds of tlie Israelites, ^^itllout giving 

" thci* 
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^^ tbeai an occusion the more, to recal the polythaiB^ 
^' tical fiibles, and practise the idolatrous Rites they 
^^ had learnt during their Cjaptivity. Rite3 and C^* 
*^ remonies are often so equivocal^ that they may bo 
^* applieci to very di6Eerent doctrines. But when they 
^^ are so closely connected with one Doctrine tha|; 
'^ they ariQ not applicable to another, to teach the 
" Doctrine is, in some sort, to teach the Rites an4 
" Ceremonies, and to authorize the fables on which 
" they are founded, Moses therefore being at liberty 
" to teach this doctrine of rewards and punishments 
" in a future state, or not to teach it, might very well 
'^ choose the latter ; diough he indulged the Israelites, 
^^ on account of the hardness of their hearts, and by 
*^ the divine permission, as it is presumed, in several 
" observances and customs which did not lead directly, 
" tliough even they did so perhaps in con^ucjnce, to 
** the Polytheism and Idolatry of Egypt *." 
: What a Babel of bad reasoning has his Xx)rdsliip 
heare accumujiated put of the rubbisli of false and in- 
consistent Principles ! And all, to insult the Tempje 
of God and the Fortress of Mopnt Sion. Sometime?, 
he represents Moses as a divine Messenger, and dis- 
itoguishes between >vhat was revealed, and what was 
not revealed, unto him ; and then, a future state not 
being revealed to Moses um the reason he (iid not 
teach it. Sometimes again, he considers hiui as a 
9)ere human Lawgiver, » acquiring all his knowledge 
of Helicon and Politics from the Egyptians, in >vhos^ 
9ccret Learning he had been intimately instructed ; 
tod then, the reason of the Qinission is, le^t the JPocit 
trine qf' a future state shoiUdhave drami tl\e Israelites 
iott^ those Egyptian superstitions^ from which, it waa 

* Vjol. V. pp. «s8, ji, ^0, 41, 
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MosKs's purpose to estrange them. All tfiese incon* 
sistencies in Fact and Reasojung^ his Lordship delivers 
in the same breath, and without the least intimatioa of 
any change in his Principles or Opinion5. 

But let us follow him step by step, without trouhting' 
our heads about his re^l sentiments. It is enough^ 
that we confute all he says, whether under his own, 
or any assumed Character. 

lie Ix^gins with confessing, that owe cannot ^e? 
WITHOUT suKPHTZE a doctrhic so useful to all Rtli- 
giom, a7Hl therefore ijicorporated into Ai.h the S^stems^ 
f/* Pagcmmiy left wholly out of that of the Jews. 

At length then it appears, that tiiis omission is no 
light or trivial matter, which may be accounted for, a$ 
he before supposecl, by Moses'S disbelief oi the doc- 
trine ; his igjiorance of it ; or the imaginary mschieft 
it might possibly produce. We may be allowed tbeii 
to think it deserved all the pains, the Author of the 
Divine Legation of Moses has bestowed upon it: 
whose WHIMSICAL RKAsoNixG, if 4t ended iQ a de- 
monstmtion of tlie truth of Revealed Religion^ ii 
sufficiently atoned for, though it were a little out of 
tlic common road : for in this case tlie old proverb 
would hold true, that the furthest way about isthi 
nearer way home. 

His Lordship proceeds to sliew, in direct opposition 
lo what he said before, that Mosts could not be ig- 
nemnt of the doctrine of a future state, because the 
Egyptians taught it: His knowledge of it (my Lord 
tolls us) furtlicr appears ftx)m an internal circumstance^ 
simic if his rites seefning to allude^ or to have a remote 
relation tOy this very doctrine. This I observe tQ 
his lA)rdship*s credit The remark is just and aectt» 
ratw l)\\t wo aix^ in no want of his remote relatim: 
I have slicwn just above, tliat the Jenish Laws against 
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Necromancy necessarily imply Moses's knowledge of 
the DoctHne. 

He then goes on to explain the advantages which, 
humanly speaking, the Israelites must have received 
from this Doctrine, in the temper afnd circumstances 
with which they left Egypt. Moses, says he, had to 
do with a rebellious and superstitiotcs People. This 
likewise I observe to his credit: It has the same 
marks of sagacity and truth ; and brings us to the very 
verge of the Solution, proposed by the Author of the 
Divine Legation ; which is, that the Israelites were 
indeed under an extraordinary Providence, 
which supplied all the disadvantages of the Omission^ 
Under a common and unequal Providence, Religion" 
cannot subsist M'ithout the doctrine of a future state : 
for Religion implying a just retribution of reward and 
punishment, which under such a Providence is not 
dispensed, a future state must needs subvene, to pre- 
vent the whole Edifice from falling into ruin. And, 
thus we account for tiie Jact, which his Lordship so 
amply acknowledges, viz. that the doctrine of a fu- 
ture state was most useful to a ll Religions^ and 
therefore incorporated into all the Religions of Pa^ 
ganism. But where an extraordinary Providence 
is administered, good and evil are exactly distributed ; 
and therefore, in this circumstance, a future state 
is not necessary for the support of Religion. It is not 
\o be found in the Mosaic Economy ; yet this Economy 
subsisted for many ages ; Religion therefore did not 
rieed it ; or in other words, it was supported by an 
Extraordinary Providence. 
- This is the argument of the Divine Legation. And 
ifomy let us consider his Lordship s present attempt to 
evade it. 

Shall zve say, that an Hypothesis of future rewai^ds 
mdfunishments was useless amongst a people who lived 

? 2 under 
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Lordship is pleased to intitle, Tales more extravagant 
than those of Amadis dcGaulc, that God, in his moral 
Government of the World, always employs human 
means, as far as tl)ose means will go ; and never in* 
terposes with his extraoidbiary Providence^ but when 
they will go no further. To do otherwise, would be 
an unnecessary waste of Miracles ; better fitted to con-* 
found our knowledge of Nature, by obscuring the 
harmony of order, in such a control of its delegated 
Powers, tlian to make manifest the presence of its 
^ sovereign Lord and' Master. This method in God's 
moral Government, all our ideas of Wisdom seem to 
support. Now when He, the great Director of the 
Universe, had decreed to rule tlie Jewish People in an 
extraordinary way, he did not propose to supersede 
any of the measures of civil regimen. And this, I hope,- 
win be esteemed a sufficient answer to — Why so 
MANT PRECAUTIONS TAKEN, &c. But the Reader 
will find this argument drawn out more at large, in my 
Remarks on the same kind of sophistry employed by 
Dr. SvKEs* 

But (says his Lordship) would the hypothesis of d 
future state hwce been useless, &c. ? Would there (as 
his Lordship goes on) hm)e been any more impropriety 
in holding out those [sanctions] of one kind than those 
of another y because the Supixme Beings who disposed 
and ordered both^ was in a particular manner present 
amongst them? Would an addition of rrwards and pu- 
nishments (more remote, but eternal, and in all respects 
fur greater) to the catalogue, have had no effect ? I 
think neither of these things can be said. His Lord- 
ship totally mistakes the drift of the Argument of the 
Divine Legation, which infers no more, from the fact 
of the omission, than this, That the Jewish Economyy 
administered by an extraordimry Providence, could 
- • : do 
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do without the service of the omit ted Doctrine; not, 
that that Doctrine, even under such a Dispensation, 
was of no use^ much less that it was i3k« proper. But 
then one of his Followers will be ready to say, " If a 
Juture state was not improper^ much more if it was 
of use, under an extraordinary dispensation, How 
came M08ES not to give it?" I reply, for grd^t-and- 
wise ends of Providence vastly countervailing the use 
of that Doctrine, which, in the last volume of this 
work, will be explained at large. 

Lord Bolingbroke proceeds next to tell us, what 
occurs to Him, concerning the reasons of the omission; 
itnd previously assures us he is not over-soUcitom 
about their weight. This, I suppose, is to make his 
Counters pass current : For then they become the 
money offools^ as Hobbes expresses it, when we cease 
to be solicitous about their worth ; when we try them 
by thdr colour, not their weight ; their Rhetoric, and 
not .their Logic. However, this must be said with an 
exception to the first, which is altpgethq: logical, and 
very diverting. 

^(says his Lordship) the doctrine of. the immo7^alitf 
15?/ the soul and a future state had been revealed i^ 
MoseSj that he might teach them to the Israelites^ he 
would have taught them most certainly. But he did 
not teach them. They were, therefore., not revealed. 
It is in mood and figure, you see ; and, I wan-ant you, 
designed to supply what was wanting in the Divine Le^ 
gation : Though, as the Author of that book certainly 
believed these doctrines were not revealed^ 'tis ten to 
one but he thought Moses was not at liberty to teach 
them : Unless you can suppose that his Lordship, who 
believed nothing of Revelation, might believe Mosjes 
to be restrained from teaching what God had not re- 
pealed to him ; and yct^ that the Author of the Divine 

p 4 Legatio^.^ 
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Le^aiim^ who held Moses's pretennoM to' he trae^ 
it)ight think him at liberty to go beyond his CMt-^ 
mission. Thus far, then, wc maybe said to agite; 
But this good understanding does not last long. His 
Lordship's m«/e,yfjr/ and my pertntss soon diake the 
breach as wide as ever. — IVhy they were not so reveuled 
(says-his Lordship) some pert divine archer will be 
ready to tell you. For me^ I dare not pretend to gnessi 
My forwardness, and his Lordship's backwardness, 
are equally well suited to our respective principles; 
Should his Lordship have guessed^ it nngbt have 
brought him to what he most dreaded^ the divine orin 
gihal of the Jewish Religion : Had I forborn to guess,' 
I had betrayed my cause, and left those data unem* 
ployed, which enabled n)e^ I do not say to guess, but 
to discover, and to demonstrate the Dmne Legatim 
of Moses. 

However, Thts^ his Lordship tt;i//pre«*^»e to advance^ 
that since these doctrines were not revealed by God to 
his servant Moses^ it is highly probable^ that the 
Legislatbr made a scruple of teachifig them to the 
Israelites, hmimeter well instructed he might be in 
them himself and haivsoevei^ useful to Government 
he might think them. 

Here, you see, he personates a Believer, wlio holds 
Moses to be an inspired Lawgiver : But observe how 
poorly he sustains his part ! Either Moses did indeed 
receive the Law from God, or he did not. If he did 
not, Why are we mocked with the distinction between 
what was revealed, and what was not revealed, when 
nothing was revealed ? If Mosjes did receive the 
Law fit)m God, Why are we itill worse mocked with 
the distinction between what was revealed, and what 
was not revealed, when every thing regarding the Dis* 
penstttioii mufit needfi te ir^vealed ; as well, tb^ direction 

to 
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to emit B Future State^ as the direction to inculcate 
the Ufdty ^ theG^head? Wliy was all this mockery? 
the Redder asksk For a very good purpose: it. was 
to tlraw us from tiie true object of our Jnquiryi 
which i%. What God intended by the mnission; to 
that FANTASTIC objcct, which only respects what 
MoSBS intended by it For tlie intention of Gob 
•supposes the mission and inspiration of a Prophet; 
but the intention of Moses, when considered in con- 
tradistinction to the intention of God, tenninates hi 
the- human views of a mere politic Lawgiver; which 
leads us back again to Infidelity. 

But he soon strips Moses of his Mission, and leaves 
him to cool, in Querpo, under his civil character as 
before. And here he considers, What it was, which 
under this character, might induce Moses to omkM, 
Aiture state ; and he finds it to be, lest this doctrine 
Ihould have hurt the doctrine of the Unity, which it 
was his purpose to inculcate amongst his People, io 
opposition to the Egyptian Polytheism. 

MBse^ (says his Lordship), it is highly pi^babkj 
made a scruple of teaching these Doctrines to the 
IsraeUteSi howsoever well instructed he might be in 
them himself^ and hotvsoever useful to Govemtnent he 
might think them. The People of Egypt ^ like all 
other natixms, were Folyt heists, but different from all 
others-: there was in Egypt an inwatid as ndl as out* 
ward' Doctrine : Natural Theology and natural Reii* 
giomwere the inward Doctrine} while Polytheistn^ 
Id^Uaty, and all the mysteries, all the impieties 
<md follies of magic, were the outward Doctiine. 
Mosew was initiated into those Mysteries where the 
secret doetrine alone was taught, and the outward ex* 
ploded.^—I^QX an accurate as well as just Divider, com^ 
mead me to his Lordship, in distinguishing between 

the 
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the inward and outward doctrines of the Egyptiamj 
he puts all the mysteries amongst the outward:— 
though if they had an inward^ it must necessarily be 
part of those Mysteries. But he makes amends pre^ 
tsently (but his amends to truth is^ as it should be^ 
always at the expence of a contradiction^ and directl]f 
says, that Moses learnt the inward doctrini 
IN THE Mysteries. Let this pass: He proceeds-*^ 
Moses had the knowledge of both outward and imvari 
JN^ot so the Israelites in gemral They knew nothing 
more than the outside of the Religion of Egypt. AM 
if a future state was known to them, it was known 
only in the superstitious rites^ and with aU the fdbur 
Urns circumstances^ in which it was dressed up and 
presented to the vulgar belief. It would be had 
therefore to teach or to renezv this doctrine in tk 
mnds of the Israelites^ without givitig them an oeat* 
sion the more to recal the Polytheistical fables^ and 
practise the idolatrous rites they had learnt during 
the Captivity. .1 

The Children of Israel, it seems, knew no nwrd of 
a future state, than by the superstitious rites and fit 
iulous circumstances with which it was dressed up and 
presented to the public belief. What then ? Moses^ 
he owns, knew more. And what hindered Moses 
from communicating of his knowledge to the People^ 
when he took them under Jiis protection, and gave 
them a new Law and a new Religion ? His Lordship 
gives us to understand that this People knew as little 
of the Unity; for he tells us, it was amongst the 
inward Doctrines of the Egyptians : yet this did net 
hinder Moses from instructing his people in the doc- 
trine of the Unity. What then should hinder hi* 
teaching theirf the inward doctrine of a future statf^ 
divested of its fabulous circumstances ? He bad dir 

* vested 
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wissted jReligious wership of the absurdities of Demi* 

Gfods and Heroes; What should hinder him from 

divesting a future state of Charon's boat and the. 

Elysian .fields ? But the notion of a future state 

lyould have recalled those fabulous circumstances. 

which had been long connected with it And was 

.iK)t Keligious worship, under the idea of a tutelar, 

Deity, and a temporal King, much more apt to recal 

the polytheism of Egypt? Yet Moses ventured upon 

this inconvenience, for the sake of great advantages : 

Why should he not venture on the other, for the sake 

of greater ? for the doctrine of a future state is, as 

his Xordship confesses, even necessary both to civil, 

and religious Society. But what does he talk of the 

danger of giving entry to the fables and superstitions 

concerning the Soul (superstitions, which, thou^ 

. leamt indeed in the Captivity, were common to all the 

nations under Polytheism) when in other places he 

assures us, that Moses indulged the Israelites in the 

most characteristic superstitions of Egypt ? 

However, let us see how he supports this profound 
observation. Rites and Ceremonies (says his Lord- 
ship) are often so equivocal, that they may be applied* 
to "Otry different doctrines. But when they are sa 
closely connected with a doctrine, that they are not 
applicable to another, to teach the doctrine isy in some 
SORT, to teach the rites and ceremonies. — In some sort^ 
is well put in, to soften the deformity of this inverted 
logic. His point is to shew that a superstitious Rite,-* 
renting to, and dependent on, a certain doctine, wilL 
obtrude itself whenever that Doctrine is taught : and; 
his reasoning is only calculated to prove, that where 
the Rite is practised, the Doctrine will soon follow* 
This may indeed be true. But then it does not hold^ 
ia the converse, that the Rite follows the Doctrine: 
. : . because 
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because a Principal may stand withoat its I)qpiai> 
dent : but a Dependent can never subsist without lb 
Principal. 

Under cover of these grotesque shapes, into which 
his Lordship has travestied the Jewish Lawyer, he 
concludes, that Moses being at liberty to teach 
this doctrine of rewards and punishments in a future 
statCy or not to tea^h it^ he might very well ckuse tht 
latter — Yet it was but at the very beginning of ti» , 
paragraph that he tells us, Moses was kot at li* 
BERTY to teach or not to teach. His words are thttj^ 
Since this doctrine was not re*ccaled by God to hit 
servant Moses^ it is highly probable that this Legis- 
lator MADE A SCRUPLE of teaching it. But fan 
Lordship very well knows that Statesmen soon get tfal 
better of their soiiples ; and then, by another fetch 
of political casuistry, find themselves more at libei^ 
Aam ever. 

I had observed above, that our noble Discoursef^ 
who makes Moses so scrupulous that he would, «ii 
no terms, afford a handle tor one single superstition 
of Egypt to get footing among his people, has^ on 
Other occasions, charged him witli. introduckig them 
in the lump. He was sensible that his Inconsistedcj 
was likely to be detected, and therefore he now at- 
tempts to obviate it. —Though he [Moses] induigidtht 
Israelites, on account of the hardness of their hearts, 
and by the divine permission, as it is presurmd, in^sc" 
^eral observations and customs, which did not MA* 
Erectly y though even they did so perhaps in -c*>lislsk' 
^uence, to the Polytheism and Idolatry of ^gypk 
And codld the teaching the doctrine of a fittuf« MaHfe 
possibly do more than lead in consequence ^ 
his Lordship elegantly expresses it) ta the Poiytkisiiki: 
and' IMatry of Egypt^ by drawmg after it those 

superstitious 
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tuperiiitioM Rites tmdfdbuious circuimtancea, wbicbi 
be telte m^ tbea attended the populnir notumof 3uchift 
State ? If, for the hardness of their hmrt9^ they nw? 
iadulged in several observances and customs, which 
finly -ied in cmsequetice to Polythekm and lidi^atry, 
Why, £»rtbe same hardoesi^ of hearty were they not 
indulged with the doctrhie of a futune ^rtate^ n^Uch 
did o^t lead, hut by a very i^mote coDfleqjuence^ td 
Boiytb^oa and Idolatry ? Especiaily since tliU hard* 
ms9 of heart would less bear denying them a 2>oc- 
VBIKE so alluring to the human mind, than denying 
tfaem a RiT£, to which halnt only and old custom bad 
g^ven an ^occasional propensity. Again, those Rites 
indulged to the People, for the Mrdness (f their 
bfart^^ had, in themselves, little use or tendency to 
advance the enda of tlte Jewish Dispensation; but 
f atlier retarded them : Whereas a future state, by his 
L^rdeliip^s own coi^ssion, is most useful to all Mdi- 
pans, and t/ierefore imwporated into all the Systems 
^ Paganism; and was particularly useful to the 
laraeJitas^ who wei^e^ he says, both a rebellious imd ^ 
WperstitiQus People: dispositions, which not ^inly 
laade it necessary to onut nothing that might iiiibree 
i^bedi^CQ, but likewise facilitated the reception and 
Mtpported the iaflueoce of the doctrine in qu^tion. 

The Reader has here the whole of his Lordships 
^lOjAsted Solution of this important Circumstaaqe of 
jtoe OMISSION, in tbe Mosaic Law. And he sees how 
vimly this Kesolver of doubts ls^>our^ to elude its 
if^tQf^ Qverwhelmedi as it were, with the weigjbit of 
«p. -iiTesistible a Power, after long wriggling to, get 
ip^ be at length crawls forth; but so maimed and 
iffiokmii fQ impotent and fretful, that all his remaiiibg 
Htfeilgtik^ in his venom. And this, he now sheds in 
tfJMMidapoe iH^ tlie whole Mosaic. Eopntomy. Jt ifi 
-^^., • pronounced 
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pronounced to be a gross imposture ; and this vcrj^ 
circumstance of the omission is given as an undoubtec 
proof of the accusation. 

— " Can we be surprised then (says his Lordship™ 
" that the Jews ascribed to the all-perfect Being, ozz 
*' various occasions, such a conduct and such Laws em 
" are inconsistent witli his most obvious perfections 
" Can we believe such a conduct and such Laws t: 
" have been his, on the word of the proudest aii- 
" most lying Nation in the world? Many other cora 
" siderations might have their place here. But I sha^" 
^* confine myself to one ; which I do vot remember ^ 
" have seen nor heard urged on one side, nor axtM 
** ciPATED on the other. To shew then, the mor" 
" evidently, how absurd, as well as impious it istr 
" ascribe these Mosaical Laws to God, let it be cora 
** sidered, that neither the people of Israel, wcz 
" their Legislator perhaps, knew any thing 6 
" ANOTHER life, whcrein the crimes committed i 
^* this life are to be punished. Although he migis 
" have learned this Doctrine, which was not so muc 
" a secret doctrine, as it may be presumed that Um 
" Unity of the supreme God was, amongst the Egyp* 
*^ tians. Whether he had learned both or either, o^ 
*' neither of them in those schools, cannot be deter: 
" mined: But this may be advanced wit^ 
*' assurance; If Moses knew, that crimes, an^ 
" therefore Idolatry, one of the greatest, were to !>• 
** punished in another life, he deceived the people ii^ 
" the Covenant they made, by his intervention, witH 
" God. If he did not know it, I say it with horror^ 
" the consequence, accordhig to the hypothesis I oppose^ 
** must be, tliat God deceived both him and them. In 
" either case, a covenant or bargain was njarle, whereiii 
^' the conditions of obedience and disobedience wer^ 

" not 
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^* not felly, nor by consecjuence, fairly stated. Tte 
^* Israelites had better things to hope, and worse to 
•• fear, than those which were expressed in it : and 
•* their whole history seems to shew how much need 
•* they had of these additional motives to restrain them 
^ from Polytheism and Idolatry, and to answer the 
** assumed Purposes of Divine Providence*/' 

This argument, adva?iced with so much assurance, 

his Lordship says, he does not refnember to have seen, 

or heard urged on one side, nor anticipated on the other. 

-A gentle reproof, as we are to understand it, of the 

Author of the Divine Legation : for none but He, I 

think, could anticipate an objection to an argument 

^vhich none but He had employed. However, though 

it be now too late to anticipate, we have still time 

^Bough to answer. 

l^t it be considered (says his Lordship) that perhaps 

-Mfoses KNEW NOTHING of another life^ wherein the 

crimes committed in this life are to be ptmshed. — Con* 

^dered by whom ? Not by his Lordship, or his kind 

Xieaders : for his former reasoning, which I will here 

M^in repeat, had brou«;ht them to consider otherwise. 

'Xbese are his words : " Many probable reasons might 

•* be brought to shew, that this was an Egyptian doc- 

•* trine before the Exode; and this particularly, that it 

^* was propagated from Egypt, so soon at least after- 

*^ wards, by all those who were instructed like 

^* MosES^ in the wisdom of that People. He ti-ans- 

** ported much of this wisdom into the scheme of. 

** Keligion and Government which he gave the 

**. Israelites ; and, among other things, certain Ritei?, 

^^wbiCh SEEM TO ALLUDE, OR HAVE A REMOTE 

^uiAhATiONy TO THIS DOCTRiNEf/' This possibly 
ioi^t have recurred to his Lordship, while he was/ 

^ ♦ Vd/T. J>P-*94j i93* t V«l. v. pp. 328, 9- ' 

>f - boastmg 
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boating of bis new and unanticipated ot^jectioa ; and 
therefore, ia the tricking it up aiDoog^this Fiu^gmekts, 
tojii^ perhaps, he adds, by a very, happy ccm'ectivo^ 
although Mi^es anight have learnt this Doctrine^ which 
WAS NOT so Mucu A SECRET doctru^o^ it ffkitf be 
presumed that the Unity of the supreme Gad woi 
amongst the Egyptians. But he had dQne better to 
Jeave his contradictions uncorrected, sjod trust to the 
rare sagacity of his Readers to find them out He had 
ever an ill hand at reconciling matters ; ao ia the case 
before us, in Hie very act of covering one contradictioD, 
he commits another. He is here speaking c^ a fiituic 
ttate^ divested of its fabulous circumstancea ; Perhapi^ 
sayshe, Moses KNt:w nothing of another lifj^ 
^Vhich wa^ not so much a secret doctrine a$ 
that of the Unity. Now, Reader, turn bapk a naomeot, 
to tbe long quotation from his 239th page, and there 
thou wUt find, that a future state, divested of its iabu- 
louscircumstances, was as much a secvuet Doctrine, 
as that of the Unity. — " There is reason to brieve, 
'^ that natural Theology and natural ^igion vere 
^* INWARD doctrines amongst the Egyptians^ Mos£« 
'^ HUght be let into a knowledge of BOtH by being 
'^ initiated into those Alysteries where Hl^Mcret doc-^ 
^' trine alone was taught But we dua^KUt imagiDe, 
" that tlie Children of Israel in general eojoy^ 4be 
^^ same privilege. No, thty knew nothing tim^ tkan 
'^ the outside of the Egyptian Relig^n; aod jf the 
V Doctrine we speak of [a fut^he wawJ va« 
^' known to them, it was known only in tfaeMper- 
^^ $titious Ritc$, and with a}l the fabulous cjfcuflGttteN;^ 
^^ in which it was dressed up ^d prei^ntefi to vixlf^ 
^' belief." — Is not this, now, a plain dfclaratiisOiliiit A 
future statCj divested of its fabulous circu«a$ta<ite«p ma 
m much asecret JPoctrine as the d^ctfine ofthfi l/mty9 
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But his Lordship's confradictions ar6 the li6ast of 
-riiy concerh. It is his present Argument I have now 
to do with: And this, he says, he advances with 
ASSufeANcA. It is fit he should. Modesty would be 
ytrj ill bestowed on such opinions. 

■ .' lle'thinkshe can reduce those who hold no future 
' stats'* 'in the Jewish Economy, to the necessity of 

owning, that Moses, (w that God himself ^ acted 
. urifairly by the Israelites. How so, You ask ? Because 
One qr Other of them concealed that state. And 
what if they did ? Why then they concealed one of the 
actual Sanctions of moral conduct, futm^e punishment. 
But who told him, that this, which, he confesses^ was 
no sanction of the Jewish Zflra', was yet a Sanction in 
the moral conduct of the Jewish People? Who, \m^ 
less the ARTIFICIAL Theologer? the man he most 
despises and decries. 

And,' even in artificial Theology, there is nothing 
but the' Calvinistical tenet of Original Sin, which 
gives the least countenance to so monstrous an opinion j 

■ every thing in- the CiosT»EL, every thing in Natural 
Theology, exclaims against it. 

Jesus, indeed, to prove that the departed Israelites 

atill existed, quotes the title (rod was pleased to give 

.hitn^\i]'<}fi 'the God of Ahralntm, Isaac, and Jacob; 

and this; together wkh their existence, proves likewise 

. the kappi^s^ of tlieir condition ; for the relation they 

• ^u^saiiito'&tand-in with God, shews them to be of his 

• Kingdom. But wc mast remember, thut the question 
wkh hh Lord^iip isj not of rexoar<l, but punishment. 

• Again, Jes^'s speaks (indeed in a parable) of the de- 
.^.t^etased rich man, as in a place of tormait. But we 
> ^Imust remember .tiiat the scene was laid at a time wlien 
. ^ Doctrine of a future state was become national. 

^^o know our heavenly Masters seqtiments on the 

■ ^ Vol.. y . C^ (juegtiorf 
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Punisher, here. Natural liglit tlicrefore evinced that 
under such an administration, the subjects of it did 
not become liable io future Punishments till this sanc- 
tion was known amongst them. 

Thus NATURAL and REVEALED RELICION shcw, 

that his lordship calumniiitcd both, when he affirmed, 
tliat according to the hypothesis he opposed, Moses 
DECEIVED the people in the Covenant they madCy b\f 
his intci^ccntion with (iod: Or that, if Moses did Jiot 
knnxc the doctrine (f a future state, then God de- 
ceived both him and them. 

Should it be asked, how (iod will deal with wicked 
men thus dying under tlic Mosaic Dispensation? I 
will answer, in thc^ words of Dr. Sam. Clarke, on a 
like occasion. lie had demonstrated . a self-moving 
Substance to be immaterial, and so, not perishable like 
JJodies. But, as this demonstration included the Souli 
of irrational animals, it was asked, '* Mow these were 
to be disposed of, wlicn they had left their respective 
habitations?" To wiiich he very properly replies, 
" Certainly, the omnipotent and infinitely wise God 
** may, without any groat difficulty, be supposed to 
** have more ways of dis[)osing of liis Creatures'* 
[I add, with {perfect justice and equity, and with equal 
inciiiure, to all his creatures as well accountable a^ 
unaccountable] " than vve are, at present, let into th§ 
•' secret of*'." — liut if the Author of the Divine Le^ 
gation has not promised more than he can perform 
(as his long delay gives his well-wishers cause to suspect 
and his ill-wishers to hope) this matter w ill be explained 
at large, in his account of the Scripture Doctrinb 
OF THE IIedemption, which, he has told us, is \» 
have a place in his last Volume. 

* Octavo Tracts agaiast Dodwell and Collins, p. 103. 

Notiiinj 
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. Nothing now remains of this objection but what 
relates to the sanction oi future rewards : And I would 
by no means deprive the faithful Israelites of these. . 
His Lordship therefore has this to make his best of: 
aud, in his opinion, the bestowing even of a i^ewardy 
to which one has no title, is foul dcaliug; for he joins 
it with punishnent^ as if his consequence, against 
God's justice and goodness, might be equally deduced 
firona either of them.— -4 covenant^ says he, zcas madey 
XQherein the conditions of obedience and disobedience 
were not fully, nor, by consequence, fairly stated. 
The Israelites had better things to hope, and 
worse to fear, than those zchich zcere compressed in it. 
Though it be hard on a generous Benefactor to be 
denied the right of giving more than he had promised ; 
it is still harder on the poor Dependant, that he is not 
at liberty to receive more. True it is, that, in this case, 
the conditions are not fully stated ; and therefore, 
according to his Lordship';^ 1-ogic, by consequence 
NOT fairly. To strengthen this Consequence, his ' 
"Lordship concludes in these words — And their whole 
History see?ns to shew how much need they had of 
these additional motives [future Rewards and Punish- 
ments] to restrain them from Polytheism ami Idolatry^ 
and to ansiver the assvmj^d purposes of' Divine Pro- 
vidence. 

Whoever puts all these things together — " That 
Moses was himself of the race of Israel — was learned 
in all the wisdom of Egypt — and capable of freeing 
his People from their Yoke— that he brought them 
within sight of the promised Land ; a fertile Country, 
which they were to conquer and inhabit — that ho 
instituted a system of Laws, which has been the admi- 
ration of the wisest men of all ages — that he understood 
the doctrine of ^ future state; and, by hi^ 

•Q 3 knowledge 
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knowledge gained in Egypt, was not ignorant of the 
efficacy of it in general ; and by his fall experience of 
tiie rebellious and superstitious temper of his own 
People, could not but see how useful it would have 
been to them in particular.** — Whoever, I say, puts 
^1 these things together (and all these tilings are 
amongst his Lordships concessioxs) and at the same 
time considers, that Moses, throughout his whole 
system of Iaw and Religion, is entirely silent con- 
cerning a future state of Rewards and Punishments, 
wUI> I believe, conclude, that there was sometiiingmore 
in the OMissiox than Lord Bolingbroke could 
ftithotn, or, at least, was willing to discover. 

But let us turn from Moses's conduct, (which will 
be elsewhere considered at large) to his Lordship's^ 
which is our present business. 

i. First, he gives us his conjectures, to ac- 
count for the Omssiofiy exclusive of Moses's Dime 
Legation: but, as if dissatisfied with them himself 
(whith he well might be, for they destroy one 
lanother)^ 

12. He next attempts, you see, to prove, that the 
Legation could not be ditine^ from this very chrcum* 
stance of the omission. 

3. But now he will go further, and demonstrate that 
ian extraordinary Providence, such a one as is 
l^presented by Moses, and which, the Author of the 
Divine Lcgatiofi has proved, from the circumstance 
of the OMISSION, was actually administered in the 
Jewish Republic, could not possibly be administered) 
without destroying /'/YC-avV/; without makifig Virtue 
vW\v/r ; and without f^tajing unit>€rsal benevolence. 

J^ And lastly, to mukc all sure, he shuts up the 
neoount by nhtnving, that an extraordinary Providence 
tould ftMWer no itHSonable end or purpose. 

a Itt 
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In his first and I^t order of t^vasions^ lie seems to 
be alone; but in the second and third, he had the 
pleasure of seeing many an ortiiodox Writer against 
the Divine Legation in coNFJEDKHAcr with him, to 
use his Lordship's language, when he speaks of the 
good understanding between Divines and Atmexsts- 

,1 have examined hii^ first and second order. The 
third and fourth remain to be considered; it b the 
last refuge of iiis infidelity. 

1. His principal objection to the administration of 
:«,n extraordinary Providence, such as MosdiS promised 
,to his people, on the part of God, is, that it would 
DESTHOY FaEE-wiLL. But h^c let mc observe, that 
he effects to disguise the immediate Object .of his 
attack; and, in arguing against an ei'traordinary Piior 
widence, chuses to consider it in the general, as the 
point rises out of an imaginary dispute between Him- 
self and the Divines ; w ho, be pretenck, are dissatis- 
fied with the present order of things, and require, as 
the terms of tlieir acquiescence in God's government, 
the administration of an equal Providence, here. But, 
tliis obliquity in disguising, the true object of his at- 
tack, not being of itself sufficient to embarrass tlie 
question, he further supports it by a prevarication: 
for it is not true, .that Divines are dissatisfied with 
the .present order of things, or that tliey require a 
better. All the ground they ever gave his Lordship 
for imputing this scandal to them, being only tlicir 
assertion, " That if the present state be the whole 
of JMan s existence, then the justice of God would 
have more exactly dispensed good and evil hei^e : but, 
as he has not done so, it follows, that there w ill be a 
state of Rewards and Punishments hereafter.'' 

This premised, I proceed to his first objecti^on : — 
^ In good earnest (says his Lordship) is a system of 

<i 4 ^' paiticular 
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" particular providences, in which ihe.Supreme Being, 
" or his Angels, like his Ministers to reward, and his 
" Executioners to punish, arc constantly employed in 
" the affairs of mankind, much more reasonable ? " 
[than the Gods of Epicuuus or the morals of Po- 
le mo]. " Would the JUS r ICE of God be more 
" ArANiFEST in such a state of things than in the 
" present? I see no room for merit on the part of 
" Man, nor for justice on the part of God, in such 
" a state *." 

His I-X)rdship asks, whether the Justice of God 
would be more viamjest in such a state of thmgs, 
where good is constantly dispensed to the virtuous, 
and evil to the wicked, than in the present^ where good 
and evil happen indiftbrently to all men r If his Lord- 
ship, by the present state of chhigSj includes the rec- 
tification of them in a future state, I answer, that the 
jmtice of God would not be nwre manifest^ but equally 
and fully manifest in either case. If hb Lordship 
does not include this rectification in a future state, then 
I answer his question by another: Would the Justice 
of the Civil Magistrate be more manifest, where he 
exactly dispenses rewards to good men, and punish- 
ment to evil, than where he suffers the Cunning and 
the Powerful to carve for themselves ? 

But he sees no room for merit on the part of Many 
nor Justice on the part of God. If he does not seej 
it is his own fault. It is owing to his prevaricating 
both with himself and his Reader ; to the turning his 
view from the Scripture-rei)resentation of an equal 
Providence, to the iniquities of Calvinistical election^ 
and to the partialities of Fanatics concerning the fa* 
voured workings of the Spirit ; and to his giving these 
to the reader, in its stead. How dexterously does he 
* Vol. V. pp. 425, 6. 

slide 
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slide Enthtisiasm and Predestination intx) the Scripture 
doctrine of an equal Providence ! — //' some ?nc?i rtere 
BETERMTVED TO GOOiiNKSs bj/ the sicrct workbigs 
of' the Spirit, &c. Yjs indeed, if you will ije so kind 
to allow him, that under an efjual Providence, the 
Will is overruled, he will be able to shew von, there 
is an end of all merit and demerit, liut this .substi- 
tuting ARTIFICIAL THKOLOc.Y (ds lio calls it when 
he is in an humour to abuse it) hi the place of Bible- 
•theology^ is his usual le;j<T-rle-main. So ac^iin,— / 
caji co77cei:ve still less, that mdicuhtal Creatures before 
they hcvoe done either good or evil, nay^ btjhre their 
actual existence, can be the objects of predilection or 
acersioft, of love or hatred, to God. Who, of the 
Gospel Divines, against whom he is here writing, 
Vould h^ve him conceive any thing of tliis at ail? It 
is tiie ARTIFICIAL Theologer, the depraver, as he 
says, of the Gospel, who would draw him into so 
absurd a system. But what has this exploded Theo- 
logy, that abounds only in human inventions, to do 
with the extraordinary Providence, represented in 
holy Writ ! To say, that this Providence takes away 
man's merit and God's justice, is confounding all our 
ideas of right and wrong. Is it not the highest merit 
t)f a rational creature to comply with that motive 
which has most real weight? And is not God's jus- 
tice then most manifest, v\hen the order of things 
present fewest difficulties and obscurities in our con- 
templation of it ? His Lordship was pUxinly in these 
sentiments, when, arguing against Gods compliance 
with the Jewish hardness of heart y he thought it more 
becoming the Master of the Universe, to bend the 
perverse stifihess of their Wills : aiui, when, arguing 
against a Jutiire state from the prci-cnt good order of 
ihingSj he will shew, he says, against Divines 

AND 
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AND Atheists in conjunction, tiiat there is ljit& 
or no irregularity in tlie present dispensations of Fro' 
vidence; at least, not so much as the World conunoidy 
imagine. And why was this parados^ advaqced, bik 
from a consciousness that the more exact the prescflt 
administration of God's providence appeared, tbe 
more manifest it made his Justice ? But now his Lord- 
ship's followers may be apt to say, that their Masltr, 
has here done no more, uideed scarce so much, A 
least not in so express terms, as a celebrated FrdatG^ 
in one of his discourses at tbe Temple ; who tells m^ 
** That an immediate and visible interposition it 
^* Providence in Behalf of the rigliteous, and for ti» 
^^ punishment of the wicked, would iKT£aF£ja 

" WITH THE FREEDOM OF MORAL AGENTjS^ ASP 
" NOT LEAVE ROOM FOR THEIR T&IAI, *,** Bit 

they who object this to us, have not considered.^ 
nature of moral differences. For, as another learned 
Prelate well observes, A little experience viaycwm» 
us, that the same thing, at different times, isnottk 
Mme f. N^w if different times may make such alte- 
rations in identity, what must dfferent men do ? The 
ifu$ig said being by all candid interpretation tp be 
regulated on the purpose of saying. 

2. Lord Bolingbroke s second objection againat aa 
equal Providence is, that it would make virtue 
6ERVILE. — " If the Good, besides the enjoyment d 
*^ all that happiness which is inseparable from Virtue 
** were exempted from all kinds of cvjl, and if tbe 
*^ Wicked, besides all those evils which are iqsepa- 
" rable from Vice, and those which happeq.to ^ 
^* men in the ordinary course of events, were e34)06ed 

* Vol. ii. pp. 258, g. 

+ Scripture vimfwattd/rom the misrepresentations of tkt Bishaf 
^Bangor, p. 165. 

"to 
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*^ to others that the hand of God inflicted on them 

** in an extraordinary manner, such good men would 

** have VERY little merit; tliey would. have, 

** white they contirtued to be good, no other merit 

* ** than that of children, who are cajoled into thdr 

P ** duty; or than that of Galley-slaves, who ply at the 

L- ^ oar, because they hear and see and fear the lash oif 

m ^ the boatswain *.'' 

^ If the perfection of a rational Creature consist in 
i^^c6ng according to reason ; and if his merit rises in 
^proportion as he advances in perfection; How can 
iBt state, which best secures him from acting irration- 
'ally; lessen or take away his merit ? Are tlie actions 
ttf the Deity of less worth for his moral incapacity 
"bf being unjust or malignant? The motive which 
filduces to right action is indeed more or less excellent 
F According to the dignity or nature of the Agent : But 
' Hie question here is not concerning the excellence, but 
the power of the motive to turn actiox into passiost ; 
which is the only way I can conceive of destroying 
merit in the subject. Now I hold, that this fancy, 
Tliat motives exterior to the Being on which they 
teork, are able to tpm an Agent to a Patient, is one of 
■ the greatest of Physical absurdities ; and therefore 
commonly goes about disguised, in the garb of Meta^ ' 
physics. For while agenct remains, merit subsists: 
the degrees of which do not depend on the less or 
greater force which the motives have on the affections, 
but on the more or less reason of the choice. In a 
word, there is no other way of taking away the njerit 
anrf deitierit of human actions, than by taking away 
egency, and making man passive, or, in other terms, 

A MACHINE. 

But, to expose in a more popular way the futility 
♦ Vol. V. p> 428% 

of 
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erf tliis rcasoninir, it will be sufiicicnt to observe, that 
the objection holds equally against all religious Sanc- 
tions wlmtsoever. And so indeed it was fairly urged 
by Lord Shaftesbury: wiio pretended that everj 
motive regarding self, tended to servilize Virtue. 
Without doubt, one sort, just as much as- anotber; » 
future staie, just as wdl as an equal Providence. Najv 
if we were to appreciate matters very nicely, it would 
seem, tliat a future state u-ithcut an equal providence i 
(for they are always to be considered separately, m* 
they belong to dift'ercnt Dispensations) would more-' 
strongly incline the Will, tlian an equal providence^ 
mthout a future state : as the value oi future abov<i^ 
present good is, in this case, immensely great. Bu^ , 
the human mind being so constituted, tliat tlie distance, 
oi good takes oft' proportionubly from its .influence^ 
this brings the force of the two sanctions nearer to ait 
equaUty ; which at length proves but this, That the 
objection to the merit of Virtue holds against all reli- 
gious sanctions whatsoever. In tlie use of which 
objection, Lord Shaftesbury was not only more inge- 
*^>ious, as he urged it agakist them all, but more con- 
sistent, as he urged it on his doctrine of a perfect 
disinterestedness in oui* natine ; whereas Lord Bolii^; 
broke is amongst those who hold, tliat self-love and ' 
social, though coincident, are two essential principle! 
in the human frame. 

" That two consistent motions act the Soul, 

^' And one regards usklf, and one the whole.** 

But we might go further, a\id retort upon both these 
noble Advei'saries of Religion, that the charge of 
making virtue snTilc ^nxcts all tnoral, as w^ll as 
religious saiKtions ; as well that, w hose existence they 
allow, as those w hich they would pei^uade us to be 

visionar)^ 
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Visionary; both these illusti:ious Patrons of infidelity 

ttcknowledging that rnordi sanction which arises froni 

} God's making thepj^actice ofvirtKe cur interest a^ 

* wcf/ as duty*. Now interest and serctlitif is, it seems, 

the same thing, with these generous Spirits, as it was 

'; with the good old woman, Joinville speaks of, amongst 

^ ^he Enthusiasts of Syria, who carried about a pan of 

i 'iive-coals in one hand, and a dish of cold water in the 

f Vrther, to burn up Paradise and to extinguish Hell, that 

[ "men might be brought to serve God dispassionately, 

I -iNrithout hope or tear. — So near akin ai-e Fanaticism 

I -and Free-thinking, that their nature betrays them even 

^l^wben they strive most to hide their common pa- 

f^rentage. 

^^ His Lordship's third cavil to an equal Providence 

''is, thgit it would relax general benevolence. 

-; ' — <^ But would there not be, at the same time» 

■ ■** some further defect in this scheme? I think there. 

^* would. It seems to me, that these good men being 

** thus distinguished by particular providences, in their 

'* favour, from the rest of mankind, might be apt 

** either not to contract, or to lose that general 

** BENEVOLENCE, which is a fundamental Principle 

^ 'of the Law of Nature, and that Public spirit, 

\ " which is the life and soul of Society. God Iras 

** made the practice of morality our interest, as well 

" as our duty. But men wlio found themselves con- 

" stantly protected from the evils that fell on othei-s, 

•* might grow insensibly to think themselves uncon- 

*^ Cerned in the common fate : and if they relaxed in 

** their zeal for the Public good, they would relax in. 

" their virtue ; for public good is the object of Virtue. 

' " They might do worse ; spiritual pride might infect 

^ thein. They nnght become in their own imaginations 

* Vol. Y. p. 429. 

" the 
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^ die little Flock, or the cbo$en Sheep. Otliers bave 
^' beeu so by the mere force of Enthusiasm, without 
^ any such inducements as those wliich we assume, iu 
<^ the same case ; and experience has sIicbt), that thero 
^' are no Wolves like these Slieep*." 

The case assumed^ to which his Lordship objects^ 
and against which he pretends to argue, is tliat of aa 
equal Providetice which exacily dhstributes good H 
Virtue^ and to VicCj evil. Now tlie present objectkxi 
to such a state is, an please you, that thisjavmirabk 
distinction of good, to the virtuous man, would be apt 
to destroy his general benevolence and public spirit, 
These, in his Lordship's account, and so in mine too^ 
are the most sublime of all Virtues ; and therefore, if 
is agreed, they will l>c most highly rewarded : But tha 
tendency of this favourable distinction^ if you will be*. 
lieve him, may prove the loss of general benevokjM 
and public spirit. As much as this shocks commo 
sense, his Lordship has liis reason. Godftas viadc the 
practice of morality our interest as well as duty. 
But men, who find themselves constantly protected frmtt 
the evils tlmt Jail on others, might grow imcnsibly fe 
think themselves tmconcenied in the cmmnonfate. 

God has made the practice of morality our iif t£R£IT 
as well as duty. ^Vithout doubt he has. But does it 
not continue to be our interest^ under an equal, aa 
well as under an unequal Providence ? Nay, is it not 
more evidently and invariably so, in tlie absence of 
those mequalities which hinder our seeing clearly, and 
feeling constantly, tliat the practice of morality is ouf^ 
INTEREST as Well as duty f 

— But men who found themselves constajitly fr»r 
tectedfrom the evils that fall on others, viight grm 
iftsensibly to think themselves unconcerned in tk6 

• Vol. Y. p. 429^ 

CQMUOK 
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COMMON FATE. What are those evilSf under an equal 
Proridence, vfhichfall on others, and from which the 
piod man is pi^tected? Are they not the punishments 
ffflicted on the wicked? And how is tlie good man 
protected from them ? Is it not by his perseverance in 
Vlirtue? It is therefore impossible he should grow un- 
nocerned to those evils which his Lordship calls the 
^ommmifate, when he sees his interest and his duty so 
dosely connected, that there is no way of avcnding 
thc^e evils but by persevering in virtue. But the name* 
tii common fate J which he gives unto them, detects his 
prevarication. He pretends to reason against an 
equal Providence, yet slurs in upon us, in its stead, a 
^fxrviileme zvhich only protects good men ; or rather 
me certain species of good men ; and lewoes all other 
to their common fate. But admit it possible for 
te good man to relax in his bene^volence, and to grom 
msensibk to the common fate : there is, in the state here 
%88nmed^ a speedy means of brmging him to himself; 
and that is, his being no longer protected from the 
ecils that fall on others: for when men reku in their 
henevalence, his Lordship tells you, they relav in their 
virtue: and, give me leave to tell his Lordship, 
that when men relax in their virtue, an equal Provi-^ 
dence relaxes in its protection; or, to speak more 
properly, the rewards of virtue are abated in pro- 
portion. 

V However, spiritual pnde (he says) might infect the 

mrUtous, thus protected: And this he will prove 

^fortiori, from the case of Enthusiasts ; who only 

iBMgine they have this protection, and have it not. 

Now, what if we should say, it is tins very enthusiastic 

spirit itself, and not the visions of Frotectionit is ap| 

\9 raise, which is the true cause of spiritual prick ? 

Enthusiasm is that temper of jnind, in wliich the 

imagination 
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knagitiation has got the tetter of tlie judgment, .In 
this disoitlered state of things, Eiithuaiasna, .vvhen it 
happens to be turned upon religious matter^y.becooflps 
FAXATicisM : and this, in its extreme, be^ts Jhe 
fimcy of our l>eing the pccuHtir favourites of lica»en. 
Now, every one sees, that spiritual phide is tlie 
cause^ and not the effect of the disorder. For what 
but spiritual pride, springing out of presumptive 
holiness, could bring the Fanatic to fancy hiinscif 
exalted above tlie common condition of the Faithful? 
It is true, when he is got thus far, the folly which 
brought him hither, may carry him further ; and then, 
all to como will he indeed tlie effect of his disorder. 
But supix>se it were not the enthusiastic Spirit, but 
the visions of protection, it is apt to raise, which is the 
cause of spiritual pride; Is there no difference between 
a viaion and a reality ? Fancy may occasion those 
disorders which l^act may remove, 'i'his, I persuade 
myself, is the case here : 7 he real communication of 
Grace purifies those passions, and exalts them into 
virtues, w^hich tlie strong delusion of such a state only 
renders more gross and violent. And here it iitay 
be worth while to take notice, that his Lordship, in 
this objection to an extraordinary Providence, from 
the hurt it does to general benevolence, seems to hisiVe 
had the Jewish People in his eye ; who in the latfa 
ages of their Republic were commonly charged, and 
perhaps not altogether unjustly, with want of benevo- 
lence to the rest of mankind : a fact, which thoeghit 

' makes nothing for his purpose, makes very-much for 
mine, as it furnishes mc witli an example to support 
what is here said of Fanaticism ; an infirmity pritty 
general amongst the Jews of tliose Ages; TheyliAd 
outlived their extraordinyry Providence; but not-'fce 
tnemorj^, nor even the cribcts of it ; nay, the wanner 

^ ' • -femper^ 
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tempers ir^re hardly brought to thmk it tmd ceased. 
^bk filled them with spiritual pride, as the eiect of 
God ; a dispoeition which, it 13 contessed, tends readily 
to destroy or to relAX' general benevolence; But whid; 
:lK>w are the natural consequences, which the actutil 
administration of an equal Providence iiit)idd have on 
the human mind ? In this case, as in tlie other, a warm 
temper, whose object was Religion, would be obnoxious 
•to the common weakness of our nature, and too apt 
to disgrace itself by spiritual pride : but as this is one 
of the vices which an equal Providence is always at 
Jha0d to punish, the cui^ would be direct and speedy. 
The recovei^ Votary, we will now suppose to be re- 
ceived again into the number of the Good; and to 
find himself in the little Jiack and ckosen $heepy as they 
are nick -named by tliis noble Writer. Well, but his 
danger is not yet over \ tlie sense of this high prero- 
gative of humanity miglit revive, ia a warm temper, the 
still unmortified seeds of spiritual pride. Admit this 
to be the case ; what follows ? His ptide revives indeed, 
\mt it b only to be again humbled : for punishment is 
still closely attendant on vice and folly. At length, 
this holy discipline, the necessary consequence of an 
equal Providence, effectually does its work ; it purifies 
the mind from low and seltisli pailialities, and adonis 
the Will with general benevolence, public spirit, and 
love of all its fellow-creatures. 

What then could support his Lordship in so perversa 
H judgment concerning the state and condition of gpod 
men under an equal Providence ? That which supports 
all his other insults on Religion ; his sophistical change 
pf tl^ question. He objects to an equal Providence 
(which. Religionists pretend, hath been adminisleted 
during one period of the Dispensation of Grace) where 
good men are constantly rewarded, and wicked men as 

Vox-. V, R constantly 
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\6onstanily punislicd ; and he takes tlie .matter of hi^ 
iobjection from the fanatical idea of a favoured ekct 
. ,(wliich never existcdbut in over-heated brains), where 
reward and punishment are distributed, not on the 
proportions of merit and demerit, but on the dktbolic 
dreams of certain eternal decrees of election and 
leprobatidn, unrelated to any hun>an prinoifde of 
justice. 

But now, Reader, keep tiie question steadily in your 
eye, and his Lordships reasonhig in this pai'agrapb 
discloses such a complication of absurdities as mil 
astonish you. You see an equal Providence which, 
in and through the very act of rewarding benevolence, 
public spirit, and humility, becomes instrujmental in 
producing, in those so rewarded, selfishness, neglect of 
the public, and spiritual pride. 

His Lordship's last objection to an extraordinary 
Providence is, that it would not answer its enj>. 

" I will conclude this head (says he) by observiug, 
" that we have esmnple as well as reason for us, when 
^^ we reject the hypothesis of particular Providences. 
" God was the king of the Jewish People. His pre- 
'* sence resided amongst them, and his justice was 
" manifested daily in rewarding and punishinij by 
** unequivocal, signal, and miraculous interpositions 
" of his power. The effect of all was this, the 
" People rebelled at one time and repented at anotlier. 
" Particular Providences, directed by God himself 
** immediately, upon the spot, if I may say so, .h?id 
^^ particular temporal effects only, none general 
'^ nor lasting : and the People were so little satisfied 
" with this system of Government that they deposed 
" the supreme Being, and insisted to have another 
. " King, and to be governed like their neighbours* 
♦ Vol, y. p. 430. 
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"^ * In support of this Ikst objection, the 'Reacted itees, 
his Lordship y^bs forced to throw off the mask, and 
fairly to tell us what he aimed at; that is to say, to 
"discredit the extraordinary Providence mentioned 
'by Moses; Ah equal Providence, says he, will not 
answer its end. What is its end ? * Here, his prevari- 
catiohs-britig us, as usual, to our distinctions.-**-Wheii 
this Providence is administered for the sake of Parti- 
culars^ its first end is to discipline us in virtue, and 
keep us in our duty : When administered for the sake 
of a Communittf^ its first end is to support the Institu- 
tion it had erected. • Now his Lordship, proceeding 
from reason to example^ gives us this of the Jewish 
Republic, to prove that an equal or extraordinary 
•Providience does not answer one or other or both 
these ends* 

But it is unlucky for him, that here, where he em- 
•ploys the example, he cannot forbear, any more than 
in numberless other places of his writings, to tell us 
that he believes nothing of the matter* — How long 
this Theocracy may be said to have continued (says he) 
/ am quite unconcerned to know^ and should be sorry 
to mispend my time in inquiring. The example then 
is unreal, and only brought as an argument ad homi* 
nem. But, the misfortune is, that no laws of good 
teasoning will admit such an argument ad hominttn on 
this question. Of the effects of a real extraordi- 
nary Providence ; because the nature of the effects of 
a REAL Providence can never be discovered by the 
'tflR^ts of a J»RETENDED oue. To say the truth, his 
Lx)rdship is at present out of luck. For had he in- 
deed believed the extraordinary Providence of the 
Jews to be real^ his own representation of the case 
would, on his own principles, have proved it but pre- 
tended. For 'tis a principle with him, that where the 
■'• '" R % means 



ciirittoasres du cuite sqperstitieux 8c de negle. Coim^' 
Dissert, sur 1-Origine de I'Idolatrie, torn. i. pp, 43i^.» 
4Qa. — Thus far this learned writeK, 4pd withoufj 
dontbt, bis account of the early and over b^ariog .pro*- 
gress of idolatry is exact. — Another writer,^ wbp : 
wodld pass for such, is in difiereht sentiments. . tie- . 
think* its rise and progress much lower. Ifri^ look 
(mp be) amongst the Canaanitts^ roe skdl jind no 
rmsffn to imagine that there was a religion different ^ 
from that ofAbr^ikam. Abrahmn travelled Mp mid , 
dffwn many years in this couTdry, and was respected ; 
by the mhabitants of it, as a person in great jipcour 
wkii God, &c. And again, Abraham was etttertain-i 
ed by Pharaoh mtkout the appearance of any indis^ 
position towards him^ or any the least sign of thGTj . 
hemijtg a different relt^pon from that which Abraham 
khme^^ pnxfessed and practised,' [Connect of Saa 
and (Pr6f. IJist. vol. i. pp. 309 & jia.] But here the: 
leam^ 'aathor was deceived by mcrie modem ideas* 
He did B6t reflect ^on that general prmci|ie oi inters 
communis so essential to paganism, which made sflt-' 
its feHoivers disposed to receive the God of Abnahaqfi> ■ 
as a true, though totdary, Deity. Josqahus {the ge^- j 
lUus of whose times couM not but give him a right 
notion of tliis matter) saw well the consistency be^i 
tween the veneration paid to Abraham's God, andthn: 
idolatry of the venerators; as appears from his mak* 
ing tifiet Patriarch the first who propagated the belief 
of ofie Ood, after the whole race of mantdnd Was 
sisnk iQtD idolatry ; and at the san^e time making all 
th(D6e^with whom he had to do, pay reverence to- Jm 
God. Of Abraham he thus speaks, Ai« rSro xa^ 

S'iz ii^tiVj '$» ohrxfi avuiSAiVBV sTitoHy xotiHo-At \ix\ /iAi|«6au^ ^ 
Xii¥^ ttyta, iljDi^r^ air rchfAX &sq¥ dvoipti^otv^cct infi.jiiflyiiu 
wv %h%>v 'IpA. t i. -c. 7. He makes the idolatnERI6^ 
priest&of Egypt tell Pharaoh at once, that the pestihi 
lence was sent from Gad in punishment for his :inr 
tiS9|ded Tiolfttiim of (he stranger'^ wife : wlti f^^jf Bmi 



i^phims, Sfc. — II faut aller en Egypte pour trouversur 
cela quelque chose du mieux fonde. Grotius croits 
que, du temps de Joseph, i'idolatrie n etoit point encore 
commune en Egypt. Cependant on voit des-lors dans- 
ce pays un extreme attftchement ii la magie, a la divi-. 
nation,, aux augures, a I'interpretation des songes, i^'c 
— Moyse defend d adorer ieiucune figure, ni de ce qui: 
est visible dans les cieux ni de^ce qui est sur ia terre, « 
ni de ce qui est dans les' eauxi Voilk la defense^ 
generate d'adorer les astres^ les animaux, & les pois- 
sons. Le veau dor etoit une imitation du dieu Apis* 
La niche de Moloch, dont paile Amos, etoit appa- 
Femiaent portee' avec une figure du spleil. Moyse 
defend aux Ilebreux d'immoler aux boucs, comme ils> 
ont &it autrefois. La niort en Thonneur duquel iL 
defend de faire le deuil, etoit le m^me qu'Osiris.. 
Beelphegor, aux mysteres duquel ils furent entraineiv 
par tes^^ femmes de .Madian, etoit Adonis. Moloch 
ci^ielle divinite, a.laquelle on imuioloit de3 victimes. 
bmnaines, etoit commune du terns de Moyse, aussi- 
bien que ces abominables sacrifices. Les Chananeens 
adorpient des iiioi\ches & dautres insectes, au rapport 
de Tauteur de la sagesse. Le m6me auteur nous. 
pigrLe des l^^yptiens d'alors comme dun peuple ploQge^ 
daa^liautes sortcs d abominations, & qui adoroit toutesi 
aortas dWiniaux, m^me les plus dangereux, & les plus: 
Buisibles. Ije pays de Chanaan etoit encore plus cor- 
rumpu, Moyse ordpnne d y abbattre les autels, les= 
boU saordz, les idoles, les monumens superstitieux. li 
parle d^ em:k)s, ou Ton entretenoit un feu etemel en 
i'bopne^r du soleil. Voilk la. plus indubitable epoque 
4ui A^i^ ayons de Tidolatrie. Mais ce n'est point 
une epewj^e qui nous en montre sa source & le com- 
menceqiient, ni memele progris & llavancement: elle 
nous presente iine idolatrie achev^e, & portee A son. 
camli)e; les astres, les hommes, les animaux m^mes 
adofQZ comme autant divinitez; la magie/ la divina-> 
Itipn^iFimpiete au plus baut point oii ellcs puissent 
aUer: enfin le crime, &Jes desordres honteux, suites^ 

E 4 ordinaire$ 
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liable unto? Or was not the graduaf wUhdrmingi^ 
the cxtraordimy Providence a proper inrmnutioh (f 
the Theocracy? \^, 171.] He is so plea^ with this 
anrumcnt that be repeat* it at p. 2\ 8. Yet wh6^(>uld 
have suspected liim of what he here discovert, a totri 
Ignorance of any difference between the form of Go- 
vernment and the ^d3iinistration of it? NoW 
Dr. Spencer talked of the gradual decline of thefoffn 
of Gorei^rimenty which I tliought absmti: I. spoke' of 
the gradual decline of the admimstration of it ; whfch, 
wliether it be equally absurd, let tliose determine who 
have seen (unless perhaps the rarity of the feet has 
made it escape observation) an adniinistration of 
Government grow worse and worse, while the form of 
it still continued the same. 

So much as to Spencer's absurdity. We come next 
to his iucomhtency^ in supposing some fbot-st'eps of* 
the Theocracy till the time of Christ, and yet that it 
was entirely abrogated by the establishment of the 
Kings. Of this inconsistency, Dr. Spencer is absolved, 
by the dexterity of our Answerer, in the followiDg 
manner : Here again is Dr. Spencer nmch inisrepre- 
sented.from not considering what he mean* hif tk 
ABROGATION of God^s Government. Not that tk 
Theocracy entirely ceased) but the Govemmefit received 
an ALTEU AT loy and ABATEMENT. Aud therefore 
he uses viore than once the phrase of REGiinyis 
MUTATi, in this very section ; fVhere is the absurdity 
and inconsistency of this way of reasoniiig, unless abro* 
gation is made to signify a total abolition^ and duration 
is to be construed cessation ? 

He asks, xchere is the absurdity of this way of 
reasoning ? I did not accuse Spencer of absurdity 'm 
his way of reasoning, but of contradiction in his nxiy 
of eapressio7h 1 see no reasoning there is, or can bi^ 
in a man's delivering wtot he thinks a fact: such 
as his opitiroin of the duration of a form of Govern- 
ment. But he who cannot distinguish reasoning fi-om 

' ' expressions 
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\€spression, may be well excused for cotifounding tLe 
;^rfn of Government^ and the administration of Qif- 
termnent with one another. 

H.o>y€ver, Spencer (he says) i^much misreprcsetitcd; 
^he did not mean by abrogation a ceasing ; but an 

ALTERATION flfWrf ABATEMENT* It SeClHS thch, « 

, writer is much, misrepresented if, when he is charged 
with an inconsistent edpression, \m7neaning maybe 

" prowd consistent. A good coniniodious principle fxir 
the whole class of Answerers! But he telfe us that 
abrogation [regimen abrogatutn] does not signify 

,€casing. . Where did he get his Latin? for the Romart 

.writers use it only in the sense of dissolution, abolilionj 

• or the entif^q ceasing of an office or command. Wiiat 
then does it sijinify? Alteration (he says) and 

/ABATEMENT. But iK)w vvlicre did he get his English? 
Our Country writers, I think, use the word alteration ' 

'to. signify a change; and abatement^ to sigmfy n(^ 
'change.; no alteration in tlie qualities of things, but tt 
diminution only in the vigour of their operations.- 
Wiiat the alteration of a Theocracy, or any otlier 
form of Government is, we well understand ; but what 
yik)^ atbutement of it is, one is much at a loss to con- 

^ceive. However, this I know, that Dr. Sykes licre 
(Confirms what I charge upon him, the confounding the 
iho<ie of Government witli the administration of it: 
Alteration being applicable to the former, and abate^ 
jnentj only to the latter. 

13ut his inference fix)m this special reasoning, is 
•worth all the rest— r//?^ therefore S/)encer uses^ 
more than once^ the phrase if r^giminis mutati, i» 
this very section. Therefore! Wherefore? Why, be- 
cause by abrogati he meant only abated^ therefore he 
uses mutati, 7nore than once to explain himself. TJiat 
is tpsay, "because, by totum, I meanp^rj, therefore 
I use ofmie more than once, to explain my meaning.'' 
Well, if he did not clear it up before, he has done it now. 
— And where (says he) is the absurdity or incon^ 

^istency of this 'way of reasoning f JM'ay, for that 

V ipatter, 
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matter, the reasoning is fijil as good as the Criticisn. 
But here he should have stopped ; ibr so fktiil is fak 
expression, where the fit of Answering is upon tm^ 
tfiat he cannot ask quarter for one blunder wiftout 
commiting another — Unless abrogation is made to 
sign^if a TOTAL ab6litjon, tfiiJduration is comtrmd 
to be cessation. — ^' I can find (says he) no absurdity 
oor inconsistency in Dr. S^)encer, without perverting 
the common signification of words :" — mthout caUmg 
€lurationi:essation. — This is his Argijment; and so &r 
was well. But lie goes on — and abrogation a t^al 
abolition. Here he sinks again ; for abrogation was 
abolition^ amongst all nations and languages, till 
Dn Sykes first pleaded in abatement. Well, but our 
Answerer will go farther: and having so ab}y vindicated 
Dr. Spencer, he will now shew, though the Doctor be 
consistenty yet so am not I : for that I hold, the ex- 
traordinary Piovidence entirely ceased on th^ retur? 
from tlie Captivity : From whence (says this subtle 
logician) I argue thus, *^ If the extraokblnaey 
" Peovidence entu-ely ceased on the full Settle^fest 
" of the Jews after their Return^ it ceasec^ some 
" centuries at least before the days of Christj and 
*' consequently the Theocracy must have ceased 
** some centuries before the days of Christ. jHow 
*' then is Mr. W. consistent about the duration of the 
" Theocracy, since he pleads for its continuance till 
• ' Christ's time, and yet maintains that it entirely 
" ceased so long before his time* ?" 

The argument, we see, gathers even as it rolls firpm 
hb mouth. In the beginning of tlxe sentence, Tbc 
ceasing of an extraordinary Providence only iqapUed 
inconsequence, tlie ceasing of the Theocracy; but, 
before we get to the end, an extraordinary PrxnAd/pufit 
and a Tlveocracy are one and the same thing. '[Mr.'W* 
pleads for its [a Theocracy's] continuance till Christ's 
time, and yet maintains that it entirely ceased so.long 
before his time.** l^hus again to the .^am^ purpose 
^ ExanuiiAtion 9I Mr. Ws Account, 4«, yj^^ i^j,. 17^ 

at 
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ttti fi. i78f ** Or by nimt iule does, he form, ajadg- 
'^* 'ttietit thiit^ WHAT wa$ gradually decaying tqt .t& 
*^ Capfiivity, tras entirely to cease after tbeir RiHuni 

-^ tod fi!A 'Settlement; and yet was to continue till 
'^' 'Christ's time?" — Nay, if he begins to talk oiJbd^^ 
let me ask him by what Rule he found out, " ,that a 
jif^atH^hy and an exact Admmtration of Justice are 
one and tiife same thing?'' The truth is, our Examiner 
vfm thus grievously misled by the ambiguity of the 
fl^gHsh word thIp Government; wliieh signifies 
either the Mode of Civil Policy, or the Adm;ini- 
STRATiON of it. But was this to be expected of a 
man who bad beep all his life-time writing about 
Government? 

- To conclude this long note, The diarge against 
Spencer was of absurdity and cotitradiction in one 
single instance amidst a thousand excellencies* Dr. Sy kes 
assumes the honour of his Defence. But with wiiat 
jadgment, hp soon gives us to understand, when he 

• fiould find no other part of that immoital Book to do 
himself the credit of supporting, but the discourse 
Concermng the Theocracy ; much in the spirit of that 
^cii^t Advocate of Cicero, who, while the Patriot's 
phuracier was torn in pieces by his Enemies, would 
needs vindicate him from the imputation of a Wart 
upon his Nose, against his Friends. 

P. 128. [IJ It was OQC of the principal Accusa*^ 
tions which Apiorij at that time, brought against the 
Jews^ that they would not have Gods in common 
with other Natiolis; as we learn from Josephus's 
tract against him, r/ ^ »p^ '^'^^ Heilnyof^sT to /*i) xoivif 
4yw' T<& ixxo^i 3^f«V. Vol. ii. pp. 477, 478. And 
^i^z^ calls that famous maxim, A vian cannot serve 
*l^wo>Masters (on which he supposed Christians found* 
^'the same principle) the voice of Sei>itjon 
jwhen tfien are for breaking off all society tod com- 
jnerce with the rest of mankind. £?ft' l^iicwfAw «,dia^ 

' Va^.y. S ^N«, 
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9^ rig AciifAOpag ^ipatvtv£Hf ori oux oiov]f ' JitAeu^f y roy Jnlriipf 
TuXilovi ycvptoig. Tiro i\ ug oitlxk STA££XIS Muai 
^ANHN, rw (co; ocvrog dyiiAXCiv) ftVorftp^i^oikluv ixvlig 
KAi diroppriyyivruju iiro rm Xoiiroiu dyipuirtay. Orig, COtlt 

Cels. p. 380. ' 

P. 129. [K] In his Tract aj^ainst Apion he has 
these remarkable words : It is btcom'mg.MenofprU'* 
dc/ice and moderation carefully to observe their cfwn 
Country Lazes concerning lieligicus matters^ and to 
avoid calituiniating the customs of others. But this 
Man [ApicnJ abandoned his oxen Religion^ and has 
since employed himself in inventing lies of ours. Aa 
yap ri; eC^^ov^vlocg To7g fjt.h omBioiq vi[ji..oiq itifi, tuv licrXuw 
dxpiiug ifAfJiSpziif, rsg ^ tuv aKhuiv [An Xoifopeiv' o i\ riiEg 
IjiXy g^uyf, Twv iijtAclfpwy S\ xolivj/iutrojo. Vol. il. p. 480. 

Tliis was canrying his complaisance to the Gentiles 
extremely far. But the necessity was pressing ; and 
he misses no opportunity of conciliating their good- 
will. Thus in his Antiquities^ a work, as we observed, 
entirely apologetical, he tells the Reader. 1. iii. c. 6» 
that the seven branches of the golden Candlestick 
signified the seven Planets. But in his IVarsoftht 
Jews, 1. vii. c. 5. § .'>. he assures us they signify the 
Reverence in which the" Jew;.y held the Number Scveiu 
But, Allegory for Allegory, he thought, I suppose, oiie 
as good as the otlicr, and therefore might be allowed 
to use what best served his occasions. 

P. 129. [L] The Jews succeeded in their endea: 
vouis to distinguish Their case from the Christians. 
So that \\ hile the storm fell upon the latter, the other 
enjoyed a calm. As we may fully undersUmd by that 
passage in St. Paul to tlie Cialatians ; As many as 
desire to make a fair sheio in the flesh, they constrain 
you to be circumcised, only lest they should suffer per- 
secution for the cross cf Christ, c.vi. ver.12. On which 
Limborch observes very justly, — ^Qui non zelo pietatis, 
aut pro lege Mosis, moti id nrgebant ; sed tantum at 

. . placerent 
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placerent Judseis ; quia neiiipe videbant persecutioneS' 
quotidie magis magisque Christianis a Gentibus in- 
ferri, Judaos autan ab illls eMt wormnes, hac ratione' 
eas, tanquam ipsi essent Juda^i, studuenint deciiware. 
Amic. Cotlatio, p. 1 64. 

P. 130, [M] " There is, amongst many other 
things that Josephus\ copy appears to want, one 
omission of so importg^nt a nature — the heinous 
Sin of the golden Calf. -r- What makes it stranger is 
ttiis, that Josephuss account is not only negative, 
by a bare omission, but positive, by affgrding an 
ex^ct coherence without at, nay such a coherence as 
is plainly inconsistent with it. And what still 
makes it mofe surprising is, th^t Josephus frequently 
professes, neither to add to nor to take away from 
the sacred Books." Dissert. II. p. xlv. Some other 
Liberties, Yi\{\ch Josephus took witl^. Scripture for the 
end above explaioed, made this learned Writer con- 
clude that the Historian had an earlier^ and more un^ 
corrupt copy of' the Old Testametit than any me, now 
have : for that his accounts are more exacts consistent^ 
and agreeable with Chronology^ with natural Religion^ 
and with one another, p. xxxv. Yet, alter all, - the 
fatal omission of the golden Calf brings him to con- 
fess, that Josephus's copy appears to want many 
things which are in ours. p. xlv. Thus sorely dis- 
ti'essed is this good man in the support of a wild ex* 
travagant hypothesis; while everyone else sees that 
all the omissions and alterations (which sometimes 
make his copy good^ sometimes bi:d) v\cre clcbigne4 
deviations from the sacred Volumes to conciliate th^ 
good-will of his masters. . ' ,■ 

P. 135. [N] Here Dr. Sykes appears again upon ' 
the stage. " The Scripture representation of the 
*^ Theocracy, as Mr. Warburton (says he) assures us, 
*^ was, 1. Over the State in general: and 2. Over 
^* private Men in particular* 1 have no doubts about 

s,3 '' th© 
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" the former of these cases : For wberfe a law ww 
" given by (xod, and he condescended to become 
'* King of a Nation, and a solemn ('ovendnt was eft- 
" tered into by the People and by God, as their Kki^ 
" and where blessings were solemnly promised upon 
" obedience to the Law, or curses were denounced 
" upon disobedience : and this by one who was able 
" to execute ^vliatever he engaged ; no doubt can be 
" about the reciprocal obligations, or about God*s 
" perfoiming his part of Ihe obligation, since it is his 
" property not to lie nor deceive. Temporal Re- 
" wards aixl Punishinents being then the sanction of 
" the Jewish I^w, these must be dispensed by God 
** so as to make the State happy and flourishing if 
** they keep the La«v, or else mij^erable if they dis- 
" obeyed it. Tlie Blessings and Curses were general 
*^ and national, agreeable to the character of a King, 
" and a legal Administration : such as related to them 
*^ as a People ; and noUo particular persons." [Ejcam. 
of Mr.W.'s Account, &c. pp. 1 86, 1 87.] 

Here^ he assures us, he has 7io dotibts about the er- 
traordimny Prmkknce over the State in general 
And he tells us his reason, — Because the Law wa^ 
given by God, a7id he condescended tb become the KiNe 
of the Nation^ by a solemn Coxenant made with the 
People. Now if this very reason be found to hold 
equally strong tor an extraordinary Providence over 
PARTICULARS, the point will be soon decided between 
us. Let me ask him, then, m hat those rcasons are 
whereby he infers that, from God's becoviing King of 
a Nation, he must administer an extraordinary Pro- 
vidence over the State in general, which do not 
equally conclude for God's administering it over 
Particulars ? Is not bis inference founded upon this, 
That where God condescends to assume a civil cha- 
racter, he condescends to administer it in a dcU 
manner ? which is done by extending his care over 
the whole. If our Doctor should say, his inference 
is not thus founded ; I must then beg leave to teH 
2 him, 
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htnri, that he has no foundation at ail to conclude from 
ijrod's bekig King, ttiat there was . an extraordinary 
Providence exerted over the State in gemraL If he 
donfesaes that it is thus founded ; then I infer, upon 
the same grounds, an extraordinary Providence ovar 
PartiaUar^, For the justice of the Regal office is 
equally pledged to exteml its care to Particulars as 
ivell as to die general. It may be asked then, what 
liindered our Doctor fixxn seeing so self-evident a 
truth ? I reply, the mistake with which he first set 
out ; and which yet sticks to him. I have observed 
before, what confusion he ran into by not being able . 
.to distinguish between the Form of Government and 
tlie Administration of it. Here again he makes tte 
same blind woi'k, from not seeing the difference be- 
tween a Legislator and a Kixg. — For where a 
Law^ (says be) was given iy God, a$id lie condescended 
to become the Kin^g of a Nation, kc, implying that 
io his opinion, the giving a Law, and tlie bccoinmg a 
King, was one and the same tiling. Hence it was, 
that as the Legislative power, in tlie institution of good 
Laws, extends its providence only over the State m 
;general, he concluded, that tlie executive power, in the 
jidministratioa of 'those I^ws, does no more. Which 
brings him to a conclusion altogether worthy both of 
himself and his premises. — The Blessings ajid Curses 
^says lie) were general and national, agreeable to the 
4:hara€ter of a King and a legal Administration. — 
What! Is it only agreeable to the character of a 
King and a legal Administration to take care of the 
State in general, and not of Particulars? So, ac- 
cording to this new system of Policy, it is agreeable 
to the Constitution of England to fit out tieets, to 
protect tlie public from iiisults, and to enact Laws to 
encourage commerce; but not to erect Courts of 
Equity, or to send about itinerant Judges. What 
rnakes his ignorance in this matter the more inexcus- 
ial)le is, that I had pointed out to him this distinction, 
jtn the fbllowbg passage; tlie former part of which 

S3 he 
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he lias quotx^tl, but dropt the latter, as if determined 
that neither himsclt nor his reader should be the better 
for it. My words are these: It [the extraordinary 
Providence] is n present tid as administered, i. Over 
the State in general, 2. Over private men in particular. 
j4nd such a representation we should e.tpect to fmd 
from the nature of the Republic; efcause as ax 

EXTRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE OVER THE StATE 
NECESSARILY FOLLOWS God's BEING THEIR TUTE- 
LARY Dehy [in which capacity he gave them Laws], 
so AN extraordinary Pkovidkxce to Par- 

TICLLARS FOLIOWS AS NECESSARILY FROM HIS 
BEING THEIR SUPREME MAGISTRATE [in which 

capacity he administered them]. 

P. 136. [O] To tliis it has been objected, "That 
" Solomon here prays for scarce so much in behalf of 
" his own People, as he doth, ver. 32, for every 
" stratiger that slial! come and worship in theTem- 
" pie." But the Objector should have observed that 
there is this difterence, — the prayer for the Israelites 
vas founded on a Covenant; the prayer for the 
Stranger, on no Covenant. That for the Israelites 
begins thus, O LcrdGodof hrael^ there is no Godlike 
thee, which keepetii Covenant — and as he pro- 
ceeds, the reason of l)is petition all along goes upon 
their being possessors of the promised Land, the great 
object of the Covenant, ver. 25-27-31. But the 
prayer for the Stranger, ver. 32, is founded altogether 
on another princiole, namely, for the sake of God's 
glory amongst the neitiicn. Moreover concerning the 
Stranger [words implying a new consideration] //* 
they come and prap in this house, then hear from the 

IleaVCfiS-^THAT ALL PEOPLE OF THE EARTH MAY 
KNOW THY NAME AND FEAR THEE. 

P. 136. [P] But the whole book of Psalms is one 
continued declaration of the administration of an 
extraordinary Providence to particulars, in the exact 

distribution 
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distribtition of. rewards and punishments. See the 
Argumm2t of the Divine Lcgatio7i fairly statedy 
pp.57 to 75, where the learaed W^^iter has evinced 
i:he truth in ^question beyond the possibility of a reply. 
* ■ * ' • «■ " . 

R 137. [Q] Tg this ' testimony from Ezekiel,, Dr. 
Sykes/objects, that *^' It is but a paraboHcal command : 
"*' and -no argument can: be drawn from parables for 
'" an equal JProvidence over particulara, but at most 
" for a particular and peculiar Dispensation." De^ 
fencCj p. 61 . This is the pleasanteat of Answerers.-^ 
If this paraio^cai command does not mean what itself 
says it does mean, namely, "that virtuous individuals 
*' should be distinguished from the wicked, in a general 
'^ calamity ;" what then does it mean ? Why, at nimt^ 
but a partioular md peculiar Dispensatioji. And in 
what, I pray you, does a particular and peculiar 
Dkpemation consist, if not in a distinction between 
the virtuous and the wicked, in a general calamity ? But 
he had some confuted notion thattherc was adifierence 
betw^een a parabolical and a real representation : and- 
•thercfore he makes it to consist in this, that no argument 
can be draumfrom the former. — Now, if from Jesus's 
parable of the rebellious Husbandmen (who wounded 
their I/jrd s Servants and killed the Ileirj and for their 
pains were ejected from their possessions, and the 
vineyard let to oth?r Husbandmen) I should conclude, 
" that he nx^ant the Jews, who had murdered tne 
Prophets which were sent unto them, and were ready 
to murder the Messiah likewise, and that for this crime 
they should be deprived of the blessing of the Gospel, 
and the Gentiles received into the Kino;dom of Christ, 
in their stead, I make no doubt but, it it sci^ved our 
Doctor s purpose of aiQswering^ he would reply. It is 
but a parabolical talc, and no argument Can be drawn 
from parables^ ^f. ChrlsCs sufferings, and the re^ 
jection of the Jews, .&;c. but, at most, that the Jews 
were rebels arid murderers^ and would be treated as 
^ucIl' 

5 4 Another 
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Anotlier Answerer is yet -more shuiieleaa. ^' As tb 
^' tlie parabolical command in Eaekiel (aays Dr. 
** Ilutb('rfortlO the very same premises were enctiy 
" fulfiUed to the Christians. Rev. vii. i, a, s.** K 
you ask when^ nherCj and hau\ you would embarrass, 
but not disconcert bim. Yet, as he assures us, diese 
promises were exactly fulfilled to Christians, he moat 
give us leave to assure him, that it could be oidy in a 
^iritual sense : for St. Paul tells us, that the Jews bad 
ihepromse of the life that now m, and the Chnstians 
of that which is to conte, I doubt then the learned 
Professor was a little disoriented when be called tbe 
promises in Eaekiel $ind in the Revelations, the same. 
rhere is a strange perversity in these men. The pro- 
mises under the Lawy they tell us, are to be understood 
1SPIRITUALLY, aud this, in order that they naay brii^ 
Judaism to Christianity : But then, to bring Christateoity 
back to Judaism, they tell us on the other hand,, tbat 
the promises under the Gospel are to be under* 
stood CARNALLY. But what is to be expected, nor 
rather what is not to be expected, from a timn 
who dares to assert, that there was no more an extrsr 
ordinary Providence under the Jewish than under 
the Christian Dispensation ; in open defiance of the 
Prophets aud the Apostles, of Moses and of Jesus 
Christ 

P. 138. [R] Yet Dr. Sykes scruples not to say, 
** I'ho passajive fix>m Amos does not prove an equal or 
•* HPfcqUiii Pix)vidence, but a peculiar interpositioo 
** oroAsioKALLY administered.'' Def. p. 61. As I 
mnUd be willing tlmt every thing of this learned 
AuawcrtVs should be put to use, I would recommend 
thU obif^v^ition to tiie reader as a paraphrase on 
tht> mn>is i%f tln^ Apt>$Ue, wliere he says that, under 
tht^ Mti^iic Di^iM'nSHUon. ** tlie word spoken by 
*' Awpf^h wasi ;iitii>rAST» and kverv transgressioQ 
'* iiiid dUo^b^^it^^w necwTd a just recompense of 

P. 130. 
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P. 139. [S] To this Dr. Sykes replies, "The equal 
" provideBce over the Jews by his own confession had 
" ceased some hundred ofyears, and therrfore at the 
^^ writing of this epistle, Tribulaiian was deemed by 
" nobody more an opprobrium of the Jews, or a pu- 
^' nishment of their crimes, than it was of other 
^* people^" Defence^ p. 62. This great Divine did 
lot perceive that St. Paul is here speaking of the di^ 
ereat geniw of the two Religions, Judaism and 
Dhfifltianity, not oi the condition of the two People at 
Jietinae he wrote: and consequently, as what was 
tooe true would be always true, the Apostle considers 
;he nature oi iiie t^o Dispensations as invariabla 

P. 143. [T] The writer of the Jisrt book of Mac- 
tabee$^ppeaxs to have lived in the times he wrote of; 
and we find no wonders nor prodigies in his History. 
But 8 lotig time after comes the Author of the second 
Book^ an Epitomizer of one Jason of Syreiie ; and he 
largely supplies what be thought the other wanted. 
This Man is -such a lover of prodigies, that, when he 
has made a nK>n8trous lie, and so frighted himself at 
the size of it that he dare not tell it out, he insinuates 
it [as chap. xii. ver. 22. — Ix tiic t3 Wyla «>opMj1®» 
iri^awMtc. Chap. XV. ver. 27. tJi t3 0£8 iwi^ocvtU^ 
N'ay be even ventures at an apology for lying IVon- 
lerSj [Chap. xv. ver. 11.] and under this encourage- 
nent falls a lying to some purpose, [Chap, xiu 
^er. 16.] 

P. 147. [U] Iwill only observe at present, what 
he least reflection on this matter so naturally suggests, 
hat this complaint of inequality never could have come 
rom good men^ as it did even from Jeremiah himself, 
who thus expostulates with the Aknighty : Righteous 
%rt thoUy O Lord, when I plead mth thee : yet let ine 
talkwM thee of thy judgments : Wherefore doth the 
way of the fVicked prosper ? Wherefore are all tJiey 
happy that deal very treacherously ? [Chap. xiL ver. 1 .] 

It 
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It never, I say, could have come from such men, had 
tbey been at all acr/uaipited vfith the Doctrine of a 
future state of rewards aiid punishments ; or had 
they not been hng acaistomed to an estraardimry 
Providence. 

P. 148. [X] Mr. Chubb, in some or other of his 
Tracts, has, as I rememl>er, made an unusual effort; 
an effort to be witty. lie observes, tlmt the Author 
of the Divine Legation has done • the Unbelievers 
business for him ; ** by proving that an equal Pro- 
vidence v;diS promised I while the; Bible shews thati 
was not performed y But he might have known, tteft 
the Author did not furnish Infidelity with this foolish 
objection ; it lay open to them. And he might have 
seen, that the folly of it was here effectually exposed. 
However, Mr. Chubb was a very extraordinary per- 
sonasie ; and might have said wirii the reasoning Riistk 
in Moliei-e, — Oui, n j'avois etudie j'aurois ete songer 
i dcs choses ou Ton n'a jamais songe. As it was^ be 
did wonders. He began with defending the reason- 
ableness of Christianity, and carried on his work so 
successfully, that^ before he gave over, he bad reasoned 
himself out of Rclimon. 



o 



p. 158. [Y] The Atheist Vanini, indeed, seems to 
rank Moses in the number of those Politicians, whoj 
he says, promised -d future state that the cheat might 
never be found out. — In unica naturae lege, quam 
7iatuj^ay qua3 Deus est (est euim principium 7?wtus) in 
onmium gentium aniniis inscripsit. Caeteras vero 
leges non nisi figmenta & illusiones esse asserebantj 
non a cacodaemone aliquo mductds^ fabulosu7n 7iamqnt 
illdrum genus dicitur a philosophise sed a principibm 
ad subditoram ptedagogiam ejccogitatas^ 81 a sacrificulis 
ob honoris & auri aucupium confirmatas, non mimculis, 
sed scriptura, cujus nee originate ullibi adinvenitur, 
quce niiracula facta recitct^ & honarum ac malarum 
actronum repromissiones polliccatui', in fiUura tamen 

vitOy 
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cita, ne fraus detegi possit. — De admrandis mtura 



m'cams. 



. P. 162. [Z] The miserable efforts of these men to 
evade the force of a little plain sense is deplorable, 
'' Aloses (says one of them) could not omit the men- 
^' tion of the Devil for tlie reason given by the. author 
'* of the D.L. because he mentions him expressly, 
•^ and represents him as the patron, h not as the 
'f author, of idolatry. Deut. xxxii. ver. 17." Ruther- 
brth's Essay, p. 294. — The words of Moses, are 
liese,— 7%ey sacrificed to Devils, not to God; to 
Grod^ whom they knew not, to 7iezi) Gods that, came 
riemly upy zvhom your fathers j tared not. The Hebrew 
ivord here translated Dcvilsy is Schedim, which, the 
best interpreters tell us, has another signification, 
rhe true God being Schaddei, the omnipotent and 
all-^sufficient ; the Gentile Gods, by a beautiful oppor 
iition,:are called Sckedimy coimteifeit Gods. And the 
context, where they are called new Gods, shews this 
bterpretation to be the true. But admit that, by 
Schedim is to be understood evil spirits: by these 
spirits are not meant fallen Angels, but the: souls 
of wicked men. These were the Demons of Paganism; 
but the Devils discovered by Revelation have a dif- 
ferent nature and original : Accordingly the Septuagint, 
tvbich took Schedim in the sense of the souls of wicked 
aien, translates it by ioci^iviof,. 

P. 164. [AA] Dr. Sykes in disputing with me, as 
;ve have seen above, on this question, IVhciher the 
'jptraordinary Providence icas only over the State in 
reneral, or whether it e.vf ended to Fai^ticidars, having 
mfficiently puzzled himself and his reader; To recover 
he ground he had lost, on a sudden changes the 
juestion, and now tells us that it is, " JVhether an 
^ extraordinary Providence was administered to 
* Particulars in such a manner that 710 trans- 
' gressor of the Laxv escaped punishment^ nor any 

*' observer 
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** observer of the Laxv missed his resDardf- — ** which 
" Mr. Warburton represents (says he) to be the state 
" of the Jews under an equal Providence," [Exam. 
pp. 187, 8.] Now what his drift was in this piece of 
management, is easily understood. It wa« to iotroduce 
a commodious Fallacy under an ambiguous expres- 
sion ; which would . be aluays at hand to answer his 
occasions. And indeed, the cautious reader (and I 
would advise no other to have to do with him) will 
suspect no less, when he observes that the wcrdty \m 
Transgressor escaped Punishment^ nor any Obsefoer 
eftlie Law missed his Reward^ quoted frooa aae, am 
not to be found in that place where I state the nature 
of the extraordinary Pnjvidence ; but h^re, where I 
speak of the consequena;s of it, in tlie words above— 
iVe haw shewn at largCy &c. What now has this 
AN^^swERER done? He has taken the words [w 
Transgressor escaping Punishnavt^ nor any Qiserier 
tffthe Law missing his Reward] from their natunl 
place ; misrepresented their purpose ; and given then 
to the reader as my definition of an extraordioarT . 
Providence to Particulars. And not content wkh su 
this, he has put a false and sophistical sense apos 
them, viz. that no one single Person, withoitt 
EXCEPTION, ever escaped Punishm^t, or mnsad his 
Reward. And in this sense, by tlie vilest pFevarica«> 
lion, he repeats and applies them, on every fbllowiDg 
occasion, as the sole answer to all my reasonings m 
the subject of an extraordinary Providence. It will 
be proper then to shew, that the words could not piean, 
by any rules of just construction, that every migk 
person^ without ea^ception, was thus punished and te- 
warded ; but only that this extraordinary Providenoe 
over Particulars was so exactly administered, that no 
one could hope to escape it, or fear to be forgotten 
by it 

First then, let it be observed, that the words are no 
absolute assertion ; but a consequence of something 
asserted. — And then no Trumgresmr escaping j etc. 

which 
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which illtative words the honest Exainmer oniitted.-~ 
What I had asserted was simply this, that the extraorr 
dinary Providence over the Jews was in Scripture 
represented as administered over Particulars; but 
that this very administration would of necessity be 
attended with some inequalities. Must not then the 
consequence I draw from these premises be as restraiUf 
ed as the premises themselves ? Secondly, I said, that 
God had promised an equal Providence to Particulars, 
but that he had declared, at the same time, how it 
«bouId be administered, viz. in such a manner as 
would occasion' some few exceptions. If therefore 
Dr. Sykes would not allow" me, he ought to have al«- 
lowed God Almighty at least, to explain his owq 
meaning. Thirdly, had the words been absolute, as 
they then might have admitted of two senses, did not 
common ingenuity require, that I should be under^ 
stood in that which was easiest to prove, when either 
was alike to my purpose ? But there was still more 
iimn tliis to lead an ingenuous man into my meaning; 
which was, that he might observe, that 1 used^ 
throughout my whole discourse of the Jewish EconO'» 
my, the words extraordinary PfYwidence and eqtiei 
ProvidefwCj as equivalent terms. By which he mi^t 
understand that I all along admitted of exceptions. 
Fourthly, If such rare cases of exception destroyed 
an equal Providence to Particulars, (which Provi- 
dence I hold) it would destroy, with it, the equal Pro- 
vidence to the State^ (which Dr. Sykes pretends to 
Jbold). But if not far the sake of truth in opinion, 
yet for fair-dealing in practice, Dr. Sykes should have 
interpreted my words not absolutely, but with excep- 
tidns. For thus stood the case. He quoted two 
positions from the Divine Legation. 1 . That there 
was an extraoixiinary Providence over the State ift 
general. 2. Over private men in particular. He 
grants the first ; and denies the second. But is not 
the extent of that providence understood to be in both 
(Cases the same ? Now in that over tlie StatCy he un- 
derstands 
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derstands it to have been with exceptions, as appean 
from his own mention of the case of Acban, p. 190; 
and of David, p. 1 97. Ought he not, then, by aH 
the rules of honest reasoning, to have understood tbe 
Proposition denied, in the same sense he understands 
the Proposition granted ? If in the administration over 
the State in general, there were some few exceptions, 
why not in That over private men in particular? 

But if now the candid reader shall ask nie. Why I 
employed expressions, whicli, when divorced from the 
context, might be abused by a Caviller to a perverse 
meaning, I will tell him. I used them in imitation of 
the language of the Apostle, who says tliat, under tbe 
Jewish Economy, every transgremoii and disobt- 
dience received a Just i^ecompence of reward*. And 
if He be to be understood with latitude, why may 
not I ? 

P. 165. [BB] But as God acted with them in the 
capacity of the Creator and Father of all Meuj as 
well as of tutelary God and King, he was pleased, at 
the same time, to provide that they should never lose 
the memory of the attributes of the Almighty : a.id 
therefore adds, — And 6'kerci??g merci/ unto thousands 
of them thai love me, a^id keep my commandments. 
Numb. xiv. 18. Deut. v. 10. 

P. 165. [CC] " The Author of the D. L. (says 
" Dr. Sykes) goes on, and observes. that this punish* 
** ment [of visiting tlie iniquities of Fathers upon 
" their Children] was only to supply the want of a 
^^ future state. But how will this extraordinary eco- 
** nomy supply this want? The Children at present 
*^ suffer for their Parents' crimes ; and are supposed 
*^ to be punished when tliey have no guilt. Is not 
" this a plain act of hardship? And if there be 
" no future state or compensation made, tlie hardship 
^* done must continue for ever a hardship on the 
♦ Heb. ii, a.. 

" unhappy 
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'V unhappy. sufferer." [Exam, of Mr. W/s Account; 

pp. 202, 3.] ' For a Reasoner; it would be hard to 

find' his fellow. 1 . The <!juestion is, whether this Lam 

5 of punishing, was a supply to the want of a future 

! state ? If it laid bold of the passions, as he owns it 

E did, it certainly was a supply. However, he will 

• prove it was none. And how? Because it was a 
r HARDSHIP. 2. He supposcs, I hold, that when Chil- 

• dren were punished, in the proper sense of the word^ 
! they were innocent ; whereas I hold, that then they 

were always guilty. When the innocent were aflfedted 
by their Parents' crimes, it was by the deprivation of 
benefits, in their nature* forfeitable. 3. He supposes^ 
that if Moses taught no future state, it would fom 
LOW, that there was none. ' :i 

P. 165. [DD] To this it hath been objected—" As 
" to the proof, that visiting the iniquities of Parents 
*^ on their Childi^n was designed to supply the want 
" of a future state, because in a iiew Dispensation, 
" it is foretold, that tliis mode of punishing will be 
" changed ; this argument will not be admitted by the 
" Deists, who do not allow that a wezt; Dispensation 
" is revealed under the phrase of a new Covenant'* 
Here the Objector should have distinguished. — The 
Deists make two different attacks on Revelation. In 
the one. They dispute that order, connexion, and de- 
pendency between the two Dispensations, as they are 
delivered in Scripture, and maintained by Believers r 
In the other, they admit (for argument's sake) this 
representation of revealed Religion ; and pretend to 
shew its falsehood, even upon that footing. Amongst 
their various arguments hi this last method of attack, 
one is, that the Jewish Religion had no sanction of a 
future state, and so could not come from God. [See 
Lord Bolingbroke's Posthumous Writings.] The pur- 
pose of this work is to turn tliat circumstance against 
them : and from the omission of the Doctrine, demon- 
strate the Divine original of the Law. So tljat the 

Reader 
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reipublicac rcddcrct. Ep. ad Brutum liber, Ep, 12. 
And again : In qua videtur illud esse crudcle, quod 
ad liberos, qui niliil merucrunt, poena pervcnit, Sed 

ID KT ANTIQUUM KST, KT OMNIUM CIVITATUM. 

Ep. 15. Again, the same necessities of State havf 
obliged Governments which liad been originally feudal, 
but were so no longer, to retain this Laxv offorfeitun^ 
essential to feudal Government even after all tlie feudal 
tenures had been abolished. — But he, who w^ould see 
the Law of Forfeitures defended on the more ge- 
neral prmciples of natural justice and civil policy, 
may have full satisfaction, hi the very elegant and 
masterly Discourse so intitlcd. 

P. 171. [II] Here Dr. Sykcs, who so charitablj^ 
takes the Dcisti part, all the way, against the Authoi* 
of tlie D. L. says, "It would have been well to 
" HAVE TOLD US wliat tliis doctriiie was which wa* 
" brought to lights and which held up these daring 
" transgressors, and which continued th^wL after dcatli 
"the objects of divine justice." Defence, p, 83. Can 
the Reader, when he casts his eye upon the text, and 
sees that / had told him, in so mahy w ords and letters, 
that it was a future State, think the grave Doctor 
in hiij senses? But this quotation from him will have 
its use. It will serve for a specimen and example of 
the miserable dispositions with which an Answerer bi/ 
profemon addresses himself to confute Writers, who 
have taken some pains to consider tlieir subject, and 
to express their meaning. 

lie goes on objecting to this u??]inorai doctrine. He 
asks ^^'how this doctrine did these things?'' That is, 
how the doctrine of a future state could extend be- 
yond the present life? ''This shews at least, he was 
in. earnest in his ignorance, and perfectly well assured 
tlmt'/ had not told him u'hcit the doctrine xvas. 

He proceeds with his interrogations, tmd asks, IVhij 
the punishing Children Jor their Fathers' faults, had 
no further use after the bringing in afyturc stated 

Ihftd 
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I had told him long ago, it was because the punishment 
vrsB employed only to supply the want of a future 
state. But to this, he replies, — nothhig lundiTedits 
ieing added to the doctrine of a future state. It is 
vei'y true : nor did any thing hinder temporal rexvards 
ivom being added to the doctrine of a future state 
under the Gospel ; yet when a future state \Tns brought 
to light, by that Dispensation, both one and the other 
were abolished. But is it not a little strange that the 
Doctor, 141 thus insisting on its further use, on ac- 
count of its being able to restrain more daring Spirits, 
by laying hold of their instincts, at all times, as well 
und«r an miequai as under an equal providence, should 
holt sec he was arguing against the divine Wisdom, 
wi\o by the mouth of the Prophet declared it of no 
ftirtfeer use under the Gospel dispensation ? 

P. 1712. [KK] Ezechielis sententias adeo sententiis 
Mosis repugnantes invenerunt Rabini, qui nobiis illos 
(qui jam tantum extant) Uhros Prophetarum relique- 
runt, ut fere deliberaverint, ejus libnim inter canonicos 
lion admittere, atque eundem pliarte abscondissentj 
nisi quidam Chananias in se suscepisset ipsum explicare, 
qjLiod tandem magno cum labore & studio (ut ibi nar- 
ratur) aiunt ipsum fecisse, qua ratione autem non satis 
cemtati — Sp'mazce Iract. Theologico-FoL pp. 27, 28. 
In the mean time it may be worth observing, that the 
explanation which I have here offered, cuts off the 
only means the modern Jews have of accounting for 
their long Captivity upon the Principle of the Law's 
being still in force. Limborch urges Orobio with the 
difficulty of accounting for their present dispersion any 
other way than for the national crime of rejecting 
Jesus as the Messiah ; seeing they are so far from 
felling into Pagan idolatries, the crime which brought 
on their other Captivities, tiiat they are remarkably 
tenacious of the Mosaic Rites. To which Orobio 
replies, " that they are not their own sins for which 
Uiey now suffer, but the sins of X)mjc forefather^." '^ 

T 2 No\v 
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Now Ezckiel has declared (and I have reconciled that 
declaration to the Laxv and the Prophets) that this 
mode of punishment hath been long abolished. 

P. 1 74. [LL] Having thus reconciled tlie two Pro- 
phets, Moses itnd Ezckiel, on this point, one may be al- 
lowed to wonder a little at the want of good faith even 
in M. Voltaire, when it comes to a certain extreme. 

This celebrated Poet has, like an honest man, written 
in defence of religious toleuatiox : and to inforce 
his argument, has endeavoured (not indeed like a wise 
one, who should weigh his subject before he undertakes 
it) to prove, that all Religions in the world, but the 
Christian, have tolerated diversities of opinion. This 
common weakness of rounding one's System, for the 
support of a plain Right which requires no such finish- 
ing, hath led liim into two of the strangest paradoxes 
that ever disgraced common sense. 

The one, that the Pagan Emj}ero7^s did not perse- 
cute the Christian Faith i The otlicF, that the Jewish 
Magistrate did not punish for Idolatry. 

In support of the first, hh bad faith is most conspi- 
cuous ; in support of tlie latter, his bad logic. 

If there be one truth in Antiquity tetter established 
than another, it is this, Tlmt the Pagan Emperors did 
persecute the ChrkimD/s, J or their faith only ; establish- 
ed, I say, botli by the complaints of the Persecuted, 
and the acknowledgement of their Persecutors. But 
this being proved at large in the preface to this very 
Volume*, it is enough to refer the Reader thither. 

The other Paradox is much niore pleasantly sup- 
])orted. He proves that tlie Mosaic Law did not 
denounce punishment on religious errors (though in 
direct words, it does so), nor did the Jewish Magisti^ate 
execute it (though we have, several instances of the 
infliction recorded in their Iristory). — And what is the 
convincing argument he employs? It is this, The 

* See Preface to Books IV. V. VI. edit. 1758. Vol. IV. p; 35. 
of this Edition.-— JEJ. ... . . 

frequent 
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frefue^it defections of the Jexvish People into IddiUry^ 
in the early times of their apostcfsies. An argument 
hardly so good as this, — 77/(' Church of Rome did not. ■ 
persecute, as appears from that general defection from 
it, in the sixteenth Century, I say, M. \^ollaire's 
argumeat is handily so good as my illustration of it, 
since the defection from tlie Church of Rome still 
continues, and the Jewish defections into Idolatries 
were soon at an end. 

But we are not to think, this Paa'ddox was advanced 
for nothing, that is, for the sake oi its own singular 
boldness (a motive generally sufficient to set reason 
at defiance), noi' even Ibr the support of liis general 
qsestion. It was apparently advanced to get the 
easier at his darling subject, the abuse of the 
Mosaic Religiox, that Maratte of our party- 
CQloured Philosopher. — Take this instance, which is 
all that a cursory note will be able to afford. 

M. Voltaire, speaking of the rewards and punish- 
v^nts of the Jewish Dispensation, ex[>rcsses himself 
in this manner : " Tout etait temporel ; et c est la 
preuve que le savant Eveque Warhurton apporte pour 
demontrer que la I^oi des Juifs, etait divine ; parce 
que Dieu mfime etant leur R01, rendant Justice im- 
niediatement aupres la transgression ou lobeissance, 
n'avoit pas besoin de leur reveler une Doctrine qu'il 
reservait au terns, ou'il ne governerait plus son peupje, ' 
Ceux qui pai' ignorance pretendent que Moyse enseig- 
nait I'immortalitede i'ame, 6tent auNouveauTestamept 
1^1 de ses plus grands avantages sur I'ancien." p. 132. 
^ — Would not any one now believp (who did not 
know M. Voltaire) that he quoted thjs argument as 
what he thought a good one, for tl)e divinity of the 
Mosaic Religion ? I^othing like it, It was only to 
find occasion to accuse the Old Testament of contra- 
diction. For thus he goes on, — " Cependant malgv^ 
F-enonce precis de cette Loi, malgre cette declaration 
expresse de Dieu, qu'il punirait jusqu' a la quatrieme 

T 3 generation ; 
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gwieration; Ezechicl annonce tout lA contraibe 
aux Jiiifs, et leur dit, que le Fils ne portera pokit. 
riniquite de son pere : il va meme jusqu'^ fairedirea 
Dicu, qu'il leur avail donnc dvs preceptes qui n'etaient 
pas homy p. 133. 

As for the precepts which xvere not good^ the Reader 
Mill see that matter explained at large, as we go aldhg. 
What I have to dp with M. Voltaire at present, rstci 
expostulate with him for his ill faith; that when he Imd 
bon'owed my argument for the divinity of the Mosaic 
Mission from that mode of punishment, he would 
venture to invalidate it from an apparent contradiction 
between Mosks and Ezkkikl; when, in that very 
place of the Divine Legation which he refers to, he 
saw the two Prophets reconciled by an argun^ent drawn 
from the true natures of two approximating Dispen- 
sations; an argument which not only removes the* 
pretended contradiction (first insisted on by Spinosa^ 
and, through many a diity channel, derived, at lengthy 
to M. Vohaire), but likewise supports that very mark 
of divinity whicli I contend for. 

But it is too late in the day to call in questiou the 
Religion or the good faith of this truly ingenious man. 
What I want, in this Discourse snr ki Tolerance^ m 
his CIVIL PRUTENCE. As an Annalist, he might,, 
in his Central History^ calumniate the Jewish People 
just as his passions or his caprice inclined hinm : But 
when he had assumed the character of a Divine, to 
recommend loleration to a Christian State, could he 
think to succeed by abusing Revelation? He seems^ 
indeed, to have set out under a ^ense of the neceissity 
of a different conduct: ]jut coming to his darlinc 
subject an abuse of the Jews, he could not, for liis; 
life, sustain the personage he had assumed, but breaks 
out again into all the virulence and injustice witl^ 
wl)ich he persecuted this unliappy People in his Gtnerai 
Ilistori/; and of which the Reader will see a fair 
account, in this volume, p. 6, et. seq. 

i3r • P, 175. 
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' P. 175. [MM] This is the precise cliaracter of the 
irvtitings of the Old Testament. And tliis state of 
them {to observe it only by the way) is more than a 
thoasarld answers to the wild suspicions of those 
writers, who fancy that the Jews, since Christ, have 
corrupted their sacred Scriptures, to support their . 
superstitions against the Gospel ; and amongst other 
erslsements have struck out the Doctrine of life and 
immortality; which, say these Visionaries, was, till 
then, ds plainly taught in the Old as in the New Tes- 
tament: For had these supposed Impostors ever 
ventured on so bold a ifraud as the adulterating thei^ 
sacred Writings, we may be w ell assured their first 
attertipl would have been to add the doctrine of a 
future state, had they iiot found it there, rather than 
to take it away if they had : since the omission of the 
doctrine is the strongest and most glaring evidence of 
the imperfection of tht Laiv ; and the insertion of it 
would have best supported what they now hold to be 
one of the mosX fundamental points of their Religion. 
— But this is not a folly of yesterday. Irenseus telU 
OS that certain ancient Heretics supported their wild, 
fancies against Scripture, w hich was against them, by 
the same extravagant suspicion, that it had been inter- 
polated and corrupted. Notwithstanding, I am far 
from thinking these Moderns borrowed it from them. 
They found it in our common Nature, which always 
goes the nearest way to work, to relieve itself. 

P. 176. [NN] We shall now understatnd the im- 
portance of a remark, which the late Translator o^ 
Josephus employs to prove the genuinqness of a frag- 
rtient or homily, given by him to that Historian: 
^' There is oiie particular observation (says he) 
'* belonging to the contents of this fragment or homily, 
^^ that seems to me to be decretouv, and to deterr 
^' mine the question that some of this Jewish church,, 
'' that used the Webrcw copy of the Old Testament, 
^' nay rather, that JosGphus hiiteelf in particular was 

T 4 '' the 
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" the author of it. The observation is this, tiiat in 
*' the present address to the Greeks or Gentiles there 
** are near forty rclbrenccs or allusions to texts of the 
" New Testament ; and not one, to any Of the 
*^ Old Testament cither in Hebrew or Greek; 
•' and this in a discourse concerning Hades; which 
" yet is almost live times as often mentioned in the 
" bid Testament as in the New. What can be the 
" reason of this ? But that the Jewish C/hurch at 
" Jerusalem used the Hebrew Bible alone, which those 
"Greeks or (Jentiles, to whom the address is herq 
" made, could not understand ; and that our Josephus 
*' always and only used the same Hebrew Bible?" 
Mr, jyiiifitoiis Dissert, prefixed to his TnoisL of 
Josephus, p. 105. — JVIiat can it the reason (says he) 
cf this mystery ? He unfolds it thus ; The Jewish 
Chiaxh oj' Jerusalem used the Hebrew Bible alonCy 
which those Greeks or Gentiles, to whom the address 
is here made, could not understand. So that because 
the Audience did not understand Hebrew, the Preacher 
could not quote the texts, he had occasion for, in 
Greek. But he supposes the Author could not quote 
the Greek, because it must needs have been that of 
the Septuagint ; winch the Jewish Church at Jerusalem 
would not u&c. Now admit there were no other 
Greek to.be had, or allowed of, Can any man be- 
lieve that if this Jewish Preacher would turn himself 
to the Gentiles, he could be such a bigot as to be 
afraid of quoting the Old Testament in a language 
they understood, because his. Church used only the 
Original, which they understood not? Or if he ba4 
been such a bigot, Would he have dared to preach 
to the Gentiles at all? What then but the fondness 
for an hypothesis could make inen ramble after sudi 
reasons, when so obvious an one lies just before them? 
"Why did he this, do you ask ? Ppr this plain reason ; 
Jlis subject was -d^juture state of reward and punish-^, 
ment, and he had more sense than to seek for it where 
|t was not to be found. O, but Hades \s almost Jlv^ 
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times as often mentioned in the Old Testament as in tht 
iVesst?. Indeed ! But the fragment is not about the 
xvord^ but the thing. In the Old Testament it sig- 
nified the receptacle of dead bodies ; in the New, tlie 
receptacle of living souls. But though this learned 
writer can, without doubt, laugh at those who seek the 
Trinity in the Old Testament, yet he can in good 
earnest go thither in search of a Future state. Yet 
this latter is not in any comparison so clearly liinted at 
as the other: and no wonder; a Future stat© is 
circumscribed to the New Testament, as brought to 
light by the Gospel ; but the doctrine of the Trinity 13 
no where said to be so circumscribed. 

P. 178. [00] To all this Dr, Stebbing has aa 
4nswer ready. " The History of the persecution 
" under Antiochus (says he) is written by two His-^ 
" torians, namely, the Author of the first book 
"of Maccabees, and the Author of the second, 
" This last writer has recorded the profession of the 
" Martyrs concerning their belief of the doctrine of 
" the Resurrection ; but the first has entirely omitted 
" it : nor is there one word about a resurrection or 
" future state to be found throughout his whole 
•" History, though it is certain it was now the national 
" belief. So unsafe a thing is it to rely upo?i t/ie 
^* MERE silence of' historians, when they undertake to 
•■ write a history ?iot of doctrines but of the trans- 
" actions of men." Exam. p. 1 1 6. 

I will tell him of an unsafer thing : w hich is, ven- 
turing to draw parallel cases; as he has done here; 
for tliey may happen (as hath happened here) to be 
cases most milike. 

In a large and miscellaneous Volume, composed by 
various Writers of different tiincs and states, and con- 
taining the Law, the Religion, and the History of the 
jews, from Moses to the Captivity, neither the 
X)octrines of the resurrection nor a future state are 
ever once mentioned. 

This 
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This IS the Fact. And to obviate my irtftii^tHrefirDttt 
it, — ''Tliat the Jews, during that ptenod, Tine^e nnac- 
^ quainted with the Doctrii^s/' this able Divine 
opposes the two books oi MaccabeeSy coritairang^ 
i^tor\' of dne short period, when, it is confessed, titese 
boctrincs were of national belief; in theiiirstof ^idl' 
l^ooks, there is nb mention of the Doctrine, and irt 
the second, a great deal : the ri^feson both of the men- 
tion atid of the silence being self-evident. It is Ttctwdcrf 
in the second book, where there is a detailed acdooht 
of the ]\Iartyrs for the Jewish Faith ; it is omittctf 
in the fi)\<itj where there is no account of any sacfc 
tiling, 

Yet these are brought ?iS parallel cases: Let ds there*- 
fotc do them all honour. 

1. Several volumes of the sacred Canon cotrtakin 
hhtory of doctrines. 

The two books of Maccabees contain only a histbr}} 
4f civil ti^ansactions. 

2. None of the inspired Writers of the Canori, before 
(he Captivity, ever olice mention the Dbctrines of a 
^esiiiTection of a future state. 

Of the two books of Maccabees, otie of theta men- 
tions the Doctrines fully and at large. 

3. The sacred Canon comprises a vast period of 
time, and treats of an infinite variety of matters. 

I'he two books of Maccabees are small tracts of an 
uhifonn .subject, and contain only the story of one re- 
volution in the Jewish State. 

Unconscious, as should seem, of all this difference, 
tlie learned Doctor concludes — So um(ife a thing it is 
to rchj on the m>:ue silence of Historians^ xchen 
thei) iindertal.:c to rrrite a hisiorif ^0T of doctrines, 
hiU of the transactions of Men. In which,' tliese 
TJiHEi: FAT SEHOODS arc very gravely and magisterially 
ii\5ii>i|'ito(l : That tlic \M'iters of* the two Ibboks of 
^laccabcv^s arc equally silent witli the \Viitcrs of the 
Canon : 2. Tliat all the Writers of the Canon arc 
writ.'. 1":^ of a i Iktory, not of the DoctrineSy biit merely 

of 
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pf. the civil transactions of men, equally with the 
vrriters of the two Books of Maccabees : And 3. That* 
the thing relied on by ine, is the mere SILE^XE of 
Historians. Which falsehood if the Reader does not 
see irona what has been said above, he may be pleased 
to consider, that mere silence is when a Waiter omits to 
say a ti\ing which it was indifferent to his purpose 
whether he said or not. But when he omits to say a ^ 
thing, which it was much to his purpose to say, this 
is qot a mere mlence. It is a silence attended with ^ ♦ 
circumstance^ which makes the evidence drawn from 
that silence something more than negative, and conse-' 
quently, something niore than ?nere silence. So much 
for Dr. Stebbing, 

A Cornish Writer * pursues the same argument 
gainst the Divine Legation ; but takes his parallel 
much higher. " There is no one (says he) who reiads 
*' Homer, that can doubt whether a Future state were 
" the popular belief amongst the Greeks in the times - 
" he writes of. And yet, by what I remember of himj 
*^ I believe it would be difficult to produce Six in- - 
" stances, in all his poems, of any actions either enter- 
" ed upon or avoided from the express motive of 
^* the rewards or punishments to be expected in the 
" other world." 

I inferred from a Future state's never being meri- 
tioned in the Jewish History, amongst the motives of 
men's actions (alter it had t)een omitted in the Jewish - 
Law and Religion), that it was not of popular belief 
amongst that people. Now^ here comes an Answerer^ 
and says, that it is not mentioned above six times 
jixPREssLY in Homer, and yet that nobody can doubt 
whether it were not the popular belief amongst the ■ 
Greeks. The good cautious man ! Had it been but 
once expressly mcniioned in the Old Testament, 
I should no more have (loul)ted of its being of popular 
belief amongst the Jew?, than he does. Why then 
^p we doubt so little, in the case of ^he Greeks, but 
* Mr, Peters* 

for 
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for the same reason why we ought to doubt so miiob 
in the cas^e of the Jews ! IIom kr (who gives a detailed 
account of a future state), this Writer allows, has men- 
tloi^ecl it about sir t'mics as a motive. The Scrif* 
TURFS (which, together witU tlie. history^ deliver the 
Law and Religion of the Jews, in which a future state 
is omitted) mention it not oncCj «s a niotive. But this 
Answerer w ould make the readcjr believe, I made iny 
inference from \\\o paucity ^ and not from the tcant^ 
of the mention. The same may be observed of another 
cx,pression of this candid Gentleman's — cvpress mother 
Now much less would have satisfied me ; and I should 
readily have allowed tlmt the Jews had the popular 
belief amongst them, had the motive been l/ut Oiw 
Jhhiif implied 

But let us take him at the best, and suppose Homef 
did not afford one single instance. What, I pray you, 
has HoM ER in common with IMoses ? Suppose, I should 
affirm fiom the Greek History, That tlie ancient 
Worth IKS always projK)rtioucd their work tQ their 
strength and bulk ; and that my Answerer was not in 
an liumour to let this pass; but, to confute nie, would 
press ]ne with the liigh achievements of Tom Thumb, 
a& they arc recorded in his authentic story ; who was 
as fun»eJ for his turbulence in king Arthur's Court, as 
Acliillcs was in Agamemnon's : \\^ould not tliis be just 
as much to tlic purpose, as to put the Iliad and the 
Oih/ssey in parallel with tlio Law and tlie Prophets? 
i)ut Homer s poems have been so long called the 
Sihle of the Pagans, that this Answerer appears, in 
good earnest, to have taken them for religious Ilistoi^y.] 
otherwise how could it have ever entered hito l)is bead, 
to make so ridiculous a couiparison? My reasoning 
with regard to Scuji'TURF. stood thus: — As all gopd 
History deals with tlie niotivcs. of men's actions, so 
the peculiar business (a.i it seems to me) of religioni^^ 
JJistorj/ h to scrutinize their , religious Motives: Oi 
these, the priucipal is the cousidcration of a Future 
state* And tliis not bejug so iiiuch as once mentioned 
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in the ancient Jewish History, it is natural to conclude 
that the Je%vs of those times had it not. But iiow, 
what has Homers poems to do in this matter? 1 ap- 
prehend they are no reZ/g'/art.y iY/V/o/v/; but composi- 
tions as for removed from it as possible, namely, a 
fftilitaf^tf and civil Romaoce, brim-full of fabulous 
trumpery. Now in such a work, the writer surely 
would be principally solicitous about the c/t/V motive* 
of his Actors. And Homer, who is confessed to mi- 
derstand what belonged toeveiy kind of CompositioKi, 
would take care to keep within his subject ; and, to 
preserve decorum, would content liimself with supply- 
ing his Warriors and Politicians with such motives as 
might best set oft' their Wisdom and their Heroism :: 
such as the lore of pozrcr, in wlaeh I comprise, re- 
venge on their Enemies ; the Icrce cf plunder^ in which 
is included their passion for fair 'Captives; and the 
hxc of glary^ in whi<:h, if you please, you may reckoit 
their regard for their Friends and their Coantry.— 
But in Ilomcj^s military and {^)litical Romances there 
are hardli^ s'hv instances in xihich a fnturer statt is 
mentiwied as the evprcss motive ; therefore Uie [)ei?i3e-t 
tual silence on this point, in tlie rtliglous Ilisiortf of 
th^ Jkws, and the perpetual mention of it in the veli- 
giuus Histories of the Suevi and the Saracens, 
conclude notliin^? in far/our of the arvr anient of iXito, 
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P. 178. [PP] To tliis Dr. Stcbbing objcctr:, that 
" it means no more than thb^t man was not to be re- 
*^ stored to his earthly human state." Exain. p, Co. 
And, to-continn this, he appeals to- the tenth verse of 
^!s chapter, which runs thus, He shall ret am 7W more 
to his house, ntithtr shall his place know him any }/wrK.\: 
But the learned Doctor should Imv^ reflected, that if 
Job s'dy^ the de'id man retarm- no more to his house, 
he oives a rea.-on for iiis so saying, very inconsir'^cnt 
w\\\i t'je Duclor's intcrprcuitiou oflae ota vvTso ol t1io 
viith chapter It wa:^, because^ ^\y^. dea.U iriau-w.us. ;4()t 
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into the land of darhiess and the shadow ofdeoA 
[chap. X. 21.] it was because lie was not awake mr 
could be raised out of his sleep [chap. xiv. 12.] Bat 
the very subject which Job is here treating, confixtss 
4hc Doctor s interpretation : He is conriplaming that 
lite is short, and that after death he shall m viore sic 
good, for that he who goelh doxvn to the grace shall 
come up m more ; he sluill return tio more to his house 
[ver. 7 J 8, 9, 10.]; which at least iinpUes that these 
was no good to be expected any where, but in dus 
world : And this expectation is cut off in esprm 
tcrnis. 

P. 180. [QQ] To this sense of the text, Dr. Steb* 
bing objects, and Tsays, tliat bj/ no rcnard is meant none 
in this world. Exam. pp. 63, 4. And in support of his 
interpretation, quotes the words of the verse iaame- 
diately following — neither have they mry 'inore a por- 
tion Jor ever in any thing that is done under the sun. 
Now I agree with the learned Doctor, that these words 
are an explanation of the foregoing, of the dead's not 
having any inore a reward: and from thence draw 
just the contrary inference, That the sacred writer, 
from the consideration of the dead's not returning to 
life to enjoy their reward, concluded that, when oiicc 
deatli had seized them, they could have no reward at 
all ; not even that imaginary one, the living in the 
memory of men, for the memory of them (says be) 11 
forgotten. So again from the consideration in ver. d. 
that the dead had neither love, haired^ nor envy, he 
bad concluded, ver. 5. that tiiev knew not any 
THiNci. — But the premisses and the conchision opt 
being in their usual order, our learned Doctors Lege 
did not reach to take the force of the Preucher's. > 

P. 18S. [RR] To all this, it hath been said,— 
" Christians have the promise of the life that now 15, 
^' excepting the case of persecution, Mark x. 30." 
The words of Jesus in the Evangelist arc, — there is no 

OJIC 
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I i^w th/ft hoik hw^ housp or breif^rQ^y ^g. fo^ my 
I jsa^e and thc^GospeVs^ hut he shall recch^ an himdre^ 
i Jojld 2iqijQ in thk thm, houses and Iwck.^ f^c. with ^er- 
it ^cutionSy und in the world to cq?nfi, elt^rnql life. Bu/t 
I tjxes.^wor4s evidently allude to tli/e first yollowerabf 
'■ ,.^e§u§, while thje Church was under an extraovdiuary 
:, I^KpvisCJipnQe, that is, duriji;ig the Age of Miracles': 

Sml. a^ that sort of I>ispen,sktipa is always aided by 
jie. (?CW^^ of ujaitural and civil events, we easily sep 
.pSf^ it w:qu14 be promoted, by leaving, a cQuntry 
dppfffj^^ ta the most horrid ^nd. exterrninating destruc- 
^ioii. Bfit St. Paul, where hp assigns only the (i^ 
x^^ii^h is, to come to the followers of the Gospel, is 
.-^PiaaHiPiK of a differcut thing, naijiely, of the genius 
Xlf tli£ Christian Dispensaition in general^ as it is ojj- 
.jpp^ed to Judaism. 

P. 190. [SS] The serious reader, who considci^s all 
this,^ will r*ot be a little surprised to hear that eminent 
- Si;hoia^' and Diyipe, Dr. S. -Clcirke, talk ii; the fo^o\^- 
i^)g m^nn^r, whgre, after hayipg spoken of the doubts 
ijiHtd upccjrtaint^g^ of the ancient Philosophers con- 
cerning a, futurq state, hq cQiicludesin these vvords, — 
" Ifrmi all which it appcg^vs, that, notw ithstanding ail 
" tiie bifigljt arguments and acute conclusions and 
" b.caye ^le^yi^igs of thq best Philosophers, vQt fjfe, and 
*^ hmwtallty. \y,ere opt. fuli,^ and satisfactouily 

*' brought to %/?^ by BARE NATyilAL REASON.'- 

[Ev. of Nat. and Rev. Relig. p. 146.] — It would be 
very strange if they had ; since Scri[)ture is so far 
from allowing any part of this discovery to natural 
reasoHy that it will not admit even the Mosaic Reve- 
lation to a share, but reserves it all for the Gospd of 
Christ : so that had natural Religion brought life and 
immortality to light ^ though not fullii and satisfacto- 
rily, the learned Apostle would be found to have 
spoken much too highly of tlae prerogatives of tlie 
GospeL 

The 
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The truth is, the very learned Writer had two points 
to make out, in tliis famous work ; the one was th6 
evidence of Natural Religion ; and^ under that head, 
he is to shew, that it taught life and immortality. His 
other point was, the evidence of Reveaitd Religion, 
and there, (to shew its use and necessity) he. is to 
demonstrate that bare natural reason could hcjt dis- 
cover life and immortality. Thus the very method of 
his demonstration obliged him, in the former part, to 
give to natural Religion an honour which, in the latter 
part, he was forced to take away : and to reconcile 
them \\ith one another, was the purpose of the conci- 
liating words above — yet life and immortality were not 
FULLY and SATISFACTORILY brought to light by bare 
natural reason : which indeed does the business; but 
it is at the expence of the learned Apostle, who says 
it was not brought to light at all, till tlie preaching of 
the GospeL 

P. 191. ^TY] To this it has been said, " that the 
mystery of the Gospel here mentioned, is rather that 
which is meant by the word, ch. iii. ver. 3 — 9. namely, 
the calling in of the Gentiles to be fellow-heirs with 
the Jews." — For a confutation of this absurd fancy, 
read — The free and candid Examination of the Prin- 
ciples adva7iced by the Lord Bishop of London, ch^p. i. 
p. 24. & seq. where the learned and most judicious 
Author has sufficiently exploded it. 
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SECT. 1. 



AFTER such convincing evidence that a future 
STATE did not make part of the ReUgion of 

• Mos£8, the reader ivould not have suspected, he mwst 

* oftce inore be stopped to hear a long Answer to a set. 
' (rf texts brought from the Old and New Testament to 

prcfve, That the Doctrine oj a future ^state of reward 
anfi punishment did make the most esseiitial part of 
the Mosaic Dispensation : and this, not by a few fan- 
cjfijl Allegorists, or outrageous Bigots only, who will 
say, or do any thing ; but by many sober n)en of ail 
Sects and Parties, of all Times, and of all Religions. 

1. Several of the ancient Christian Writers were 
80 persuaded of this point, that, not content to say, 
the doctrine of a Future state made part of the Mosaic 
Dispensation, they would be confident that tlie very; 
Pagans learnt it all from thence. Some modern 
Christians have not been behind them in their Faith^ 
but have far outstripped them in their Charity, while 
they treated the denial of this extravagant Opinion as 

Vol. V. U a n^w 
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a new species of infidelity. It is true, tbey are all 
extremely confused and obscure about the way, they 
represent it to have been taught : And there have not 
been wanting, at all times, men of greatest eminence 
for parts and piety, who have not only doubted^ but 
plainly denied this Future state to be in the Mosaic 
Religion ; though, to be just to all, with the same in- 
consbtency and embarras that the otliers have mam* 
tained it *. However, the more current doctrine hath 
always been. That a future state of rewards and pu- 
nishments was taught by the Law of Moses. 

As surprising as this may seem to those who have 
weighed the foregoing Evidence, yet indeed no less 
could be expected from such a number of concurrent 
and oddly combined Prejudices, which have served^ 
till now, to discredit one of the clearest and most im- 
portant truths of Revdation. 

1. The first was, that several Patriarchs and Pro- 
phets, both before and under the Mosaic Dispensation, 
were certainly favoured with the revelation of man a 
Redemption ; in which the doctrine of a Future stata 
is eminently contained : And they tliink it utterly in- 
credible that These should not have conveyed it to 
their People and Posterity. 

3. They could not conceive how a Religion could 
be worthy of God, which did not propose to its Fol- 
lowers a Future State of rewards and punishments; 
but confined their views to the carnal tilings of this 
life only. 

3. The truth, here attempted to be established, had 
been received and abused by the Enemies of all true 
Religion and Godlmess ; such as the Sadducees of the 
old Jewish church, the Gnostics of the old Christian,, 
and Unbelievers in all Churches. 

^ Sea note [A] at the end of this volume. 

4. Lastly, 
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4/-Lp^%, inen were kept fast within the error into 
whfch'^^dc p^judices had drawn them, by never 
rightJy^di^tiiiguifthihg between a Future State of reward 
ahd pUlSshment, as taught by what men call rmturA 
jReligiM, and a future state as taught by Christian 
Meodtation; which is the clew, as we shall see here^ 
^fter, to conduct us through all the errors and per*- 
3)iexit]es of this region of darkness^ till we come into 
^tie full and glorious light of the Gospel. 

But in lleligious matters, combinations much lesa^ 
.strange are sufficient to defeat the credit of the plain- 
•^sst Fact. A noted instance of what obstinact alone 
••can do against the self-evidence of Truth, will abalr 
-^t)ur W(Mider at the perversity in question ; at least it 
^^nay be put to use, in the history of the kufnanmindi 
^^owards which, will be found materials, neither vulgar 
^3ior few, in the course of this Work. There jis' a seolj 
~^arfd that no ifteonsiderable one, which, being essentially 
~ bounded in Enthusiasm, hath, amongst other of its" 
grange freaks, thrown out the institution of WATii^-» 
BAPTISM from its scheme of Christianity. It is* very- 
likely that the iHiterate Founder, while rapt in his 
fanatic visions, did not reflect that, of all the mstitu- 
tions of our holy Religion, this of water-baptism was 
.least proper to be called in question ; being most in-^^ 
vincibly established by the practice both of Paul and 
- PtTER. This latter finding that the houshold of 
^ Cornelius the GENtiLE had received the Holy Ghost y 
regarded it as a ceitain direction for him to admit* 
them into* the Church of Christ, which he did by the 
initiatory Rite of water-baptism, [Acts x. 47.] Paid, 
in his travels tlirough the Lesser Asia, finding some of 
the' Jewish Converts who had never heard of thei 
Holy Ghostj and, on enquiry, understanding they had 
beqi only baptised by water unto Johns Baptism^ 

u 2 thought 
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thought fit to baptise them witli water in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, that is, to admit them into tbe 
Church ; and then Ufying his hands upon them, the 
Holy Ghost came upon them, and they spake xtith 
tongtieSy and prophesied. [Acts xix. 4, 5, 6.] 

In spite of these two memorable transactions, the 
Quakers have notwithstanding rejected water-baptism. 
What is the pretence ? " Water-baptism (it seems) 
is John's baptism, and only a type of baptism by the 
Holy Ghost or by Fire ; so that when this last came 
in use, the former ceased and was abolished." Yet in 
the two histories given above, both these fancies are 
reproved ; and in such a manner as if tlie stories had 
been recorded for no other purpose : For in the ad* 
venture of Paul, the water-bapt'ism of Jesus is ex- 
pressly distinguished from the water-baptism of John: 
And, in that of Peter, it appears, timt water-baptisfn 
was necessary for admittance into the xliurch of 
Christ, even after tlie ministration of baptism by Ji^e^ 
or the communicated power of tlie Holy Ghost ' It? 
is further observable, that these two Heads of tlie Mis- 
sion to the two great divisions of Mankind, the Jews 
and Gentiles, here acted in one anotiier's proviaoe; 
Peter the ApoStle of the Jews administering baptism 
to the Gentile houshold of Cornelius ; and Puul the 
Apostle of the Gentiles administering the same rite to 
the Jewish Converts. And why was tliis crossing of 
hands, but to obviate that silly evasion, that water^ 
baptism was only partial or temporary ? 

But what is reason, evidence, or truth, when opw 
posed to religious Prejudice ! The Quaker^ do not 
hold it to be clearer, that repetitance front dead works 
is necessary for obtaining the spiritual benefits of tfa0 
Gospel-Covenant, than that water-baptism is abo- 
lished/fuid of no use to bitiate into t^i^ CburcLbf Christ 
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-'XI. But to proceed. The error in question is, as 
He said,, not confioed to the Christian Church. The 
Jews too maintain it« with equal obstinacy, but not witk 
equal indiscretion ; the Children of this world are^ in 
th^r generation^ wiser than the Children of light * ; 
their fatal adherence to their long abolished Rites 
depending altogether upon this single prejudice, that 
Closes tau^t a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments : fpr if he taught it not, the consequence is 
Saevitable, bis ReK^on could only be preparatory to 
^ne that did teach it. This therefore is their great 
.support; and wisely have they inforced it by all the 
authority and power of the Synagogue f. But what 
Christians gain by so doing, I confess I know not. 
What they lose hath been seen in part, and will be 
more fully shewn hereafter: not one demonstration 
only, of the truth of tlie Mosaic Mission, but all true 
conception of that divine harmony which inspires every 
j^rt, and runs through the whole of God's great Dis- 
pensation to Mankind. 

III. The error is still more extensive; and hath 

spread from true Religion to the false ; a fitter soil for 

its reception. For the Mahometans, who hold the 

divine original of the Jewish Law, are as obstinate as 

the best, in giving it this mistaken advantage : but, it 

ftiust be owned, under a modester pretext. Their 

Expedient for saving the honour of the Law is this ; 

l^hey confess the Doctrine of a future state is not at 

I^resentto be found there: but though it be not 

■^ jiERE, it ought to BE ; for that the Jews, in pure 

-^^te to them, have interpolated their Bible, and takeo 

^.^ay all mention of itj;, 

^ Matters 

- -f Lttk^ xvi. 8. |, See Vol. IV. Dedication to the Jews. 
' X Tdourat,—Lts Musulmans disent, que c'est Fancien Testa* 
ldKM(^ que Dieu revela & Mbyte ^crit ^ lapgue Hebnaquf^ livrc 

V 3 qui 
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Matters being in this odd situation, the fieader jwili 
excuse me, if Iturn a little to consider tho^e jtaxts ,of 
Scripture which Christian writers have produced to 
prove, That a future state of rewards mid punish" 
ments does uideed make part of the Mosaic Religion. 

IL 

But here let me observe, that the tl)ing of most 
consequence in tliis part of my discourse will be to 
state the question clearly and plainly. . ^Vhen that. is 
done, every common reader will be able, without my 
help, to remove tiie objections to iiiy System ; or rather, 
the question being thus Uuly stated, they will fall. of 
themselves. 

I. My decjared puipose, in this Work *, is to 
demonstrate The Divine Legation o/'Moses, in order 
to use it for the foundation of a projected defence of 
Revelation in general, as the Dispensation is com- 
pleted in Christianity, llie medium I employ for this 
purpose is, that there was no future state of rezvfir^ 
and punishment in the Mosaic Religion. I must needs 
tliercfore go upon these two principles; — i.That 
Moses did not disbelieve a future state of reward and 
punishment. 2. That his Religion was prepai^atory 
to the Religion of Jesv^s which taught such future 
state. Hence proceed these consequences : 

1* From my holding that Moses did not disbelieve a 

future state^ it follows, tliat all those texts of Scripture 

which are brought to prove that the aiwient Jews 

believed 

qui a etc altere & corrurapu par les Juifs. — C'est la le sentiment 
des Musulmans qui a ^te recueilli de plusieurs auteurs Arabes par 
Hagi Khalfah. Le m^riie auteur dit — que Ton n'y tronvc pas 
aussi aucun endroit ou il soit parle tie Fautre vie, ni de lar'Resia»« 
rection, ni du Paradis, ni de TEnfer, & que cela vie^t peut etre de 
ce que les Juifs ont corrumpu kurs exemplairs. — Vo^^ez la Biblio; 
theque Orientale de M. D'Herbelot, Mot. Taquakt. 
■■■* See Appendix to the first editioa of . tlie ^{&0ice betv^jGUL 
Church and State, Vol. VII. p. «97, of thi§ EdiU 
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betie^ddtke soul survived the body^ are nothing to &e 
fwrpose : bui do^ on the contrary, greatly coofirro li^ 
Th^is :< for which reason I have myself shewn that the 
early Jews did indeed suppose this truth. 

2. IVom my holding that the Betigion of Mose$!was 
lonly preparatory to the Religion 0/ J esuu^ it foUown, 
that all such texts, as imply a Future state qfreiwetrds 
and pumskincfits in their typical signification <»ly, 
are just as little to the purpose. For if Mosesrs 
Religion was preparatory to one Future, it is, as I 
have shewn *, highly reasonable to suppose, that the 
essential doctrine of that New Religion was shadowed 
out under the Rites, or by the inspired Penmen, of the 
Old. fiut such texts are not only inconclusive, but 
highly corroborative of the opinion they are brought to 
oppose. For if future rewards and punishments were 
taught to the People under the Law, what occasion 
#as there for any typical representation of them, 
wWch necessarily implies the tlirowing things into 
fbade, and secreting them from vulgar knowlexlge? 
What ground was there for that distinction between a 
carnal and a spiritual meanbg (both of which it is 
Agreed the Mosaic Law had, in order to fit it for the 
use of two Dispensations) if it did not imply an igno*- > 
ranee of the spiritual sense during the continuance of 
tiie first? Yet as clear as this is, the contrary is the 
doctrine of my Adversaries; who seem to think that 
the spiritual and the carnal sense must needs always 
go togetlier, Hke the jewel and the foil in Aaron's 
breast-plate. 

Both these sorts of texts, therefore, conclude only 

against Sadducees and Infidels. Yet hath this 

foatter been so little attended to, in the judgements 

paired upon my argument, that both sorts have been 

* Se« the last Section of this Book. 

y 4 lurgfcd 
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urged as confutations of it I speak nothere of the 
dirty calutnnids of one or t«ro forgotten scribblers/ but . 
of the unequitable censures of some who better deserve . 
to be set right 

II. But farther, As my position is, that a Future 
state of reward ahd punishment was not taught in the 
Mosaic Dispensation^ all texts brought to prove the 
knowledge of it after the time of David are as imper- 
tinent as the rest. For what was known from this 
time, could not supply the want of what was unknown 
for so many ages before. This theretbre puts all the 
prophetic Writings out of the question. 

And now, when all these Texts are taken from my 
Adversaries, what is there left, to keep up the quarrel? 
Should I be so severe to insist on the common rights 
of Authors, of not being obliged to answer to convict 
impertinencies, this part of my task would be soon 
over. But I shall, in charity, consider these Texts, 
such as they are. However, that I may not appear 
altogether so absurd as the Inforcers of them, I. shall 
give the reader my reasons for this condescension^ 

1. As to the FUTURE EXISTENCE OF THE SQUX, 

we should distinguish between the mention of it by 
Moses, and by the tbllowing Writers. These mi^it, 
and, as we have shewn, did conclude for its existence 
from the nature of the thing. But Moses, who, we 
suppose, intentionally omitted the mention of Future 
^xxcards aJid punishments^ would not, we must needs 
suppose likewise, proclaim the preparatory doctrine of 
the Existence. Nor could he, on the other hand, deny 
what he knew to be the trutlu Thus, being necessitated 
to speak of Enoch s IroifsUition, it could not be^ but 
that a separate e.mtence might be inferred, how ob^ 
6eurely soever the stor\' was delivered. But had he 
said any things iuhia account of the Creation, which 
->->• Hterally 
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literalh^. implied (as the words, of man's being made 
iniheimage^ofGody and, the brerrtk of life being 
breathed intO' his nostrils, are supposed to do) that 
man bad an immortal soul, then must Moses be sup* 
posed, purposely, to have inculcated tl)at Immortality ; 
contrary to what vve hold, that he purposely omitted 
the doctrine built upon it, namely, a future state of 
reward and punishment. It will not be improper 
therefore :to shew that such texts have not tliis pre- 
tended meaning. 

2. Concerning a future state of reward and 
PUNISHMENT ; several texts are brought as teaching it 
ia a typical seme^ which teach it in no sense at all : 
several as teaching it in a direct and //Vdr^f/ sense, 
which only teach it in a typical. Botli these, therefore, 
it nmy be proper to set in a true light 

3. Lastly, concerning the texts from the later 
ProphetSy which are without the period in question ; 
I own, and it is even incumbent on my Argument to 
prove, that these Prophets opened the first dawning of 
the doctrine of a Rmcrreciiony and consequently of a 
Future state of reward afid pwiiskment : even these 
therefore shall in their proper place be carefiilly con- 
sidered. At present let me just observe, that the dark 
veil under which the Jirst set of Prophets delivered 
4eir typical representations was gradually drawn aside 
by>tbe te^er, 
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SECT, II. 



HAVING premised thus much to clear the way, 
ind ^bqrtea the inquiry, I now proceed to my exami-r 
patioB, 

And first, of the /e.r/* brought from the Old 

Now 
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Now as the book of Job * is supposed to teacbbcA 

a SEPARATE EXISTENCE and a TVTVfCt: STAW iS 

REWARD AND PUNISHMENT; and is besjdes tiioci^ 
by some to bo the first of Moses's writings; and'Mf 
others to 1x3 vrritten even before his time, iamd by tilt 
Patriarch himself, I shall give it the precedence in 
tiiis inquiry : which it deserves likewise on another 
account, the superior evidence it bears to the poiiit in 
question ; if indeed it bear any evidence at all. Vcs 
it may be said by those who thus hold it to be tbe 
earliest Scripture (allowing the words of JMfj I know 
that my Redeemer liveth, Sec. to respect a future state) 
that the Jewish people must not only have had the 
knowledge of a future state of' rewards trndph 
nhkme?its, but, what is more, of the resurrection 
of the body, and still more, of the redemption^ 
mankind by the Son of God: therefore Moses had do 
need to inculcate the doctrine of a future state f. Bat 
I much suspect that the clear knowledge of so sublime 
a mystery, m hich, St. Paul says, had been hid frm 
ages, and from generations, but xoas now (on the 
preaching of the Gospel) made manifest to tM Saints% 
was not at all suited to the times of Job or Moses. 
The learned and impartial Divine will, perhaps be 
ratlier inclined to think, that eitiier the book of Job 
was written in a much later age, or that this fttmous 
passage has a very different meaning. I shall -endea- 
vour to shew, that neither of tliese suspicions would be 
entertained without reason. 

I. 

First, then, concerning the book kseUl 

As to the Person of Job^ the eminenoe ^f tts 
Character, his fortitude and patience in affiictioiSi tiftd 

• See note [B] at the end of this volume. 

t See note [C] at tbe end of this volome. t CeL i. fOt 
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i_Jgi9> preceding and subsequent felicity; these are 

^. Ji^U^ea 80 unquestionable, that a man n)U5t have set 

I •ttfdde sacred Antiquity before he can admit a doubt 

r #tf^<^^n^i^g them. But that tlie book which bears 

- 'j^'^ name was written by him, or in any age near bis 

«f{wiv ^ careful and capable examiner will, I persuade 

f myself, be hardly brought to believe. In the order 

( ^ this discourse therefore I shall inquire, 

tI. What kind of composition the book of Job really i^ 

;:i .Hh In what age it was written. And, 

i" iUl.Who was its Author. 

m- ■*•'■ I- 

y . Even those who are inclined to suppose this a Work 

^' of the highest Antiquity, and to believe it an exact 
^ bistory of Jobs sufferings and patience, and of God's 
y, (fuctraordinary dispensations towards him, recorded by 
n • iris own hand, are yet forced to confess that the Intro=^ 
.duction and Conclusion are of another nature, and 
added ji^y a later hand, to give that fulness and integrity 
tfi the Piece, which works of imagination, and only 
^uch wprkSj require. This is a large concession, and , 
plainly intimates that he who wrote the Prologue and 
.JE/?i/cgt/6j' either himsdf believed the body of tlie work 
to be a kind of dramatic Composition; or, at Icas^ 
intended that others should have that opinion of it. 
I ^all therefore the less scruple to espouse the notion 
of those who qpnclude the whole to be dramatical. 
For the transferring the Prologue and Epilogue to a 
late writer, was only an expedient to get rid of a cir- 
cumstance which shewed it to be such a sort of work ; 
and which consequently might bring it down to an age 
Femojbe from that of the subject. But those who con- 
trived thi^ expedient seem to have had but a slender 
idea of the ancient Drama^ which was generally rounded 
with a Prologue tmd £pihgu€ oi tbk sort; to give» 

by 
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and yet, after this, to be no sooner set in, than intiMly 
to forijet their errand, end (miserable contforier^ M 
thty were) instead of mourning with hkn in the M^ 
terness of his soul, to wrangle, and contradict him ki 
every word he spoke; and this without the kast 
softening of friendship ; but with all the fiercoieW 
and acrirnony of angry Disputants contending for i 
victory. It was no trifle neither that they in^trf 
on, in which indeed disputatious men are often the 
warnicbt, but a contradiction in the tenderest p(R>t' 
They would needs liave it, against all Job's protesHt 
tions to the contrary, that his misfortunes came apMl 
him in punishment for his crimes. Suppose tfaei^ 
Friend had -been wrong in the judgment he pas^ 
on tilings, Was this a time to animadvert in sopitileii 
a manner on his errors ? Would not a small share tif 
affection, pity, or even common humanity, have dis* 
posed them to bear one se^Ben days longer with didF 
old distressed Acquaintance ? Human nature is eicr 
uniform ; and the greater passions, such as. those of 
friendship and natural affection, shew themselves to be 
the same at all tiuies : But we have an instance in 
these very times, in that amiable domestic story of i 
Joseph. This Patriarch had been cruelly injured by 
his brethren. Providence at length put them into hfe 
piower ; and, in just resentment of their inhuman usage) 
he thought fit to mortify and humble them : but oo 
sooner did he find them besjin to be unhappy, than his 
anger subsidexl, violated atfection returned, and he 
melted into their bosoms with all the tenderness of ft 
fellow-sufferer. This was Nature : This was Histdnf. 
And shall we suppose the feelings of true FrieadsMp 
to be inferior to tliose of Family-affection? David 
thought otherwise, where, speaking of Jonathan, he 
declares their mutual love was wonderful, surpassing 
12 that 
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imitoS the strongest natural a0ection» the passion b&- 
ween the two s^xes* The same have always been the 
E'riendships of good men, when fom\ded on virtue^ 
uld strengthened by a similitude of manners. 

- So that it appears, these three friends were of a 
lingular complexion ; and deservedly gave occasion to 
ir prmerb which sets them in na very honourable or 
adffantageous li^t. 

But suppose now the work to be dramaticaly and 
lie imme^ately see the reason of their behaviour. For 
had they not been indulged in theur strange captious 
boinour, the Author could never have produced a 
piecse of that integrity of action, which a scenic repre- 
fleotation demanded : and they might as well have 
held their tongues seven daj^s longer, as not contradict^ 
when th^ did be^ to speak *. 

, This, as to what the Drama in general required. 
Bat had this been all we could say for their conduct, 
we should needs confess that the divine Writer hacj 
bere done, what mere mortal Poets so frequently do ; 
that is, had transgressed nature (in such a representa- 
iioaof friendship) for the sake of his Plot. £ut we 
yhmll shew, when, we come to examine the moral of 
die poem, tibat nature is exactly followed: for that 
Doder these three miserable CornforterSy bow true 
Briends soever in the Fable^ certain false friends were 
imeiKted to be shadowed out in the Moral -f. 

But now the dispute is begun and carried on with 
gneat vehemence on both sides. They affirm, they 
isltyoctr tbejr answer, they reply ; till, having exhausted 
tlieir whole stock of arguments, and made the matter 
pMre doubtful than they found it, the Author, in this 
UJnbarras, has recourse to the common expedient of 

^ See note [E] at the end of this volume. 
t See- oote [F] at the end ol' this voIume« 

dramatic 
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drematic writers, to draw biin from bis strats^-^Biii 
mri fAiix«riic» And if ever thai precept of the ows- 
ters of composition, . , 

Nee Deus intenity nisi dignus Vimlice nodm^ 
was well followed, it was here. For what can we con- 
ceive more wortliy the presence of a God, tban,»;to 
interfetx3 with bis Authority, to silence those frivokxis 
or impious disputes amongst men concerning the 

BIYSTERIOITS WAYS OP PROVIDENCE? And t^at 

this interposition was nothing more, I think, is evident 
from hence : Tlic subject, as we observe, was of Ifae 
highest importance, namely, Whethery mid whjfj good 
men are unhappy^ and the evil prosperous? The dis- 
putants had much perplexed the question by variojus 
answers and replies ; in which each side bad appealed 

. to reason and experience; so tliat tliere wante^a 
superior Wisdom to moderate and detennine. BuV 
to the surprise of all who consider tiii$ atteotively, 
and consider it as a strict History, they find Gop in- 
troduced to do this in a speech m bich qiears up no 
difficulties ; but makes all hopes of deciding the lines- 
tion desperate, by an appeal to his Almighty- powep* 
A plain proof that the Interposition was. no . mqre 
than a piece of poetical Machinery. And in. that 
case we see the reason why the knot remains untied : 
for the sacred Writer was no wiser | when he sppjl^e 
poetically in the Person of God, than wben,be ppok^ 
in the person of Job or his friends. . * ; .*• 

On these accounts, and on many more, which; iiiill 

. be touched upon in the course of this disser^tipn, it)ut 
are here omitted to avoid repetition, I .conciude^.tj^ 
.\thiose Critics who suppose the book of Job to be/)f 
the dramatic kind, do not judge amiss. ■ . .^j 

♦ See note [G] at tbe end of this volume. - « 
t See ngU [H] at the end of this, volume. 

•^- ;. ' Nor 
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^'"^' NoT'^ttec^ such idea'of4bw -truly divine <J%«^^ 

-tiliQ iit^ali' cK^raet from the praofe^We have <itf "theTeal 

existence of this holy Patriarch, or of the truth of his 

exetnpferfy Story. On the contrary, it funch confirms 

them: Seeing it was the general practice of dramatic 

: "- Wtiters,' of the serious kind, to chuse an illustrious 

"Charatter or celebrated Adventure for the subject of 

' 'the Piece, in prdelr to give their poem its due dignity 

'«nd' weight. And yet, which is very surprising; the 

' Writers on both sides, as well those who suppose the 

Book of Job to be dramatical, as those who hold it to 

be historical, have fallen into this 'paralogism, That^ if 

dramatical, then the Person and History of Job are 

' Jktitious. Which nothing but inattention to the na-' 

' tart of a dramatic Work, and to the practice of dn^.- 

■ inatic Writers, could have occasioned. Lactantius 

'■ had a much better idea of this species of composition: 

•' Totum autem, quod referas, fingere, id est, ineptum 

•* esse, et Mendacem potius quam Poetam." 

Biit this fellacy is not of late standing. Maimo- 
Tiides, where he speaks of those whose opinion he 
aieems to incline to, that say the book of Job is para- 
bolical, expresses himself in this manner *. You know 

* there are certain men who say, that such a man as 
Job neoer existed. And that his history is nothing 

• fe&f but a parable. These certain men were (we 
^" Icniow) the Talmudists. Now, as, by his History, he 

means this book of Job, it is evident he supposed the 

fabulosity of the book concluded against the existence 

'•bf the ' Patriarch. Nay, so insensibly does this inve-' 

'' terate fallacy insinuate itself into our reasonings ox\. 

*^^tois subject, that even Grotius himself appeai-s not 

to be quite free from the entanglement. Who^ al- 

^ NiMti quosdam esse, qui dicunt Jobum nunquam Juisse, nrquc 
P'iUiwm essf ; fed histohi All 27/fV<« nihil aliui esse quiim Farabolam, 

\ Tqi. V. X thQugU 
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though lyb saw these two thinjois (a real Job woA a 
dramatic Fepresentution of bun) so reconcilable^ tbd- 
he supposed both ; yet will not allow the book of Job 
to be later tiiaa Kzekicl, because tliat Prophet aaeo^ 
tions Job ^. Which argument, to have aiiy streng^ 
must suppose Job to be unkiiown until tliis Book wtf 
written; consequently that bis Person was fictitious} 
contrary to his ovid supposition, tliat there was a resl 
Job living in the time of JVIoses t< After tbis» it is m 
wonder, that the Authcr of the Jfxhceologiie JPhUogth 
phicu'y M'liose talent was not critical acutnen, should 
have reasoned so crossly on the sanie iallacipus. prio^ 
ciple:{:. Tliese learned men, we sec^ would infers 
viflionary Job from a visioiwry History. Nor isthf 
mistake of another celebrated Winter less gcoss^ who 
wouldy on the contrary, inter a real history from a real 
Job. Ezekiel and Si. James (sdLys Dr. Middleton^ in 
his Essay on the Creation and Fall of Man) r^er t^ 
the BOOK OF Job in the same manmr as if if wax b 
real histofy. Whereas the truth is, they do not r^fcr 
to the BOOK OF Job at all. 

II. The second question to be considered, i^ io 
wliat Age this book was composed, 

J . First tlien we say in general, tliat it was writtea 
some time under the Mosaic Dispensation. But tu 
this it is objected, that, if it were composed in tliow • 
Times, it is very strange that not a single vi ord of tlie 
JMosaic Law, nor any distant allusion to the Ilites or- 
Ceremonies of it, nor any historical circumstance un**' 
der it, nor any species of idolatry in use during iti 
period, should be found in it §. 

■ * Chap. xiv. ver. 14; f Vid. Grotii Praef. in Librum Jebb " 

J Sec note [I] at the eudof this rolurae. / . ^ ; 

§ Jobus Arabs wo^txAftTos xj «roAt;/x«9i?, in cujus historla multa ' 

ipcturrunt antiqHDc sapientiae vestigia, antiquior habettrr 'Mose. 

Idque multis patet iii3i'ciis :' Piimo, qu6dnullibi mexninerit n^m 

* - • a' ' * k Mcse 



* I tqyprcbeltidftbe objection - ns\» dn oho or idther tt 
tbebe supfxititions^ £itb6r tha^e the bodk is dot a? Worlr 
df the^drdlndtic kimi; or that tfaelfepO'of thef^eco 
is;* fictkkMi 8/ ' But boib these .^p{)06kions fasvdbedi 
ftbeviriirlcy be enrone^ms; so thatt tii^ objection faAi 
with them* For to obsenre DficaiiuM is duo of tho 
most «es^ntial r(i)e» of dramettie kfitin^ He tbttrib^ 
fore who takes a real Personage for th^ subject ofrlasr 
pDaii'U^li bb obliged t6 shew him in the customs ixA 
•entdm^i^s of his proper Age and Country} unntfxe^ 
with the raaitoers of the Writer's later Time and Placei 
Nature and the I'eason of the thing so evidently den 
fOemA Hem conduct, emd the neglect of it has so nn- 
gradoos- an effect, that tlie polite Roman Historian 
thouglit the Greek tragic Writers wei'c t6 blame even 
iot niCAtioning the moi-e moderti dame of Thessaly^ 
in* their pieces of the Trojan War. And he gives this 
gdpd reasctt for his censure^ Nihil enim ejr Petsona 
J^oeta, sdd omnia ^b eorum^ qui illo femporc vi^reruritf 

But to lay no greater stress on tlris argument than 
k> win bear j I confess ingenuously, that wei^ there 
liot (as the objection supposes) the least distant rela-* 
tibiT or allusion to the Jewish I-aw or History throogh- 
ouf the whole book, it might reasonably create soma 
pMpicbn that the Author lived before those times. For 

thougfi 

i^ Brfose gpstanim, sivc ip JE^y^Ur^ sivt in exito, siVe in deserto.-*ir 
$<ciiiuk>, quod, ciim vir piud & veri numinis cultor fuerity le^ 
l^saicae contr^iverit, in sacrifioiis faciendis. — Tertio, ^x 3^ta.%i% 
& vitaj suae meiisura, in tertio, plus minus, i E)iluv5o sxculR 
Vbjiocandus ^sse yrdetur ': vixit eninV uftj'a dncentos anoo^.. — CA*> 
de Idololatria loquitur, memorat primum ipsius genus Solis 6f 
LumB adorationem.-T'Ne<|u« Sabbaibi iieqiie ullins legis fact?rtiaB 
pieminit. — His omnibus adducor ut credam, Moei Jebuso |$Cli)^r|b 
Anteiflbei .^rchmoi. Fhil^s.pp. ^65, 0:1^. 
^•IS^e note [K] at tbe end of this voluap. .,^. . ., ^ ; 
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tbou^ this rule of decorum be so essential to dramatic 
writing, yet, as the greatest Masters in that art fi^ 
<}ueDtly betrayed their own Times and Country m 
their fictitious Works *, we can hardly suppose' a Jew- 
ish Writer more exact in what only concerned the criti- 
cal perfection of his Piece. But as decorum is one 
of the plainest and simplest principles of Composi- 
tkm^ we cannot suppose a good writer ignorant of it; 
and so are not to look for such glaring absurcfities as 
are to be found in the dramatic writings of late bar^ 
barous ages ; but such only as might easily escape .Uie 
most exact and best instructed Writer. 

Some slight indecoru)ns therefore we niay^xeasoh 
ably expect to find, if the Author were indeed a Jew: 
and such, if I am not much mistaken, we sbali find, 
Job, speaking of the wicked man, says,^ He .that 
speaketh Jlattery to his friends y even . the eyesVof Kf 
childrm shall fail'\ — God latfcth up iniquity Jbr ^ 
children J. And in the course of the dispute^, and in 
the heat of altercation, this peculiar dispensation is 
touched upon yet more precisely. Job, in suppoi^of 
his doctrine, paints at large the happy condition of 
prosperous wicked mien; a principal circumstance 
of whose felicity is, tluit they spend their days in 
wealthy and in a moment go dawn to the grctoe §^ i.e. 
without sickness, or the terrors of slow-approacbii^ 
death. The lot which prosperous libertines of all 
times, who believe ho future reckoning, ttibst ardenlly 
wish for. Now in the declining times oPtTie Jewish 
lEconomy, pious men had always their' atasweir i&i&^^ 
The prosperous wicked man (say they) shall bif puf 

♦ Sec note [L] at thB end of this volume. ' .' '/ ' - - 

t Chap. xvii. Arer. 5. 

I Chap.xxi. ver. 19. See note [M] at the endVf thi» Wiunc^ 
I Chap. xxi.'Yen i> .^ •' 

'bished 



ttUKetl'in hi^^ and the afflicted gdod^^tilan 

lewanl^ them. To the first pajt of the sdiitidti 
^CQikerAiing the wicked, Job answers thus, 6rO(/ inydh 
up his ,imqmiy for his children \ he r^wardeth fam^ 
and he shall know it*^ As much as to say, the evtt 
than sees and knows nothing of the punishment ; 'fti 
the mean time, he feels and enjoys his own fehcity, is 
a reward. To the second part, concerning the good, 
he answers thus, His eyes sJiall see his destructic^f 
ofid he shall drink of the wrath of the Alndghtjf: Mr 
tvhat pleasure hath he in his house after hi^n, when 
the number of his months is cutoff in the midst ?'\ 
i. e. The virtuous man sees and feels notibikig but his 
own m&eries ; for what pleasure can the good things 
reserved for his posterity afford to him who is to taste 
aod enjoy none of it ; being not only extinct long be- 
* fore, but cut off untimely ? 

In another place. Job says, That idolatry was an 

iniquity td^ be punished by the judge %• Now both 

I )i^ and the former species of punishment were, as we 

.' have sljeivn, peculiar to the Mosaic Dispensation. But 

a Jew might naturally mistake them for a part of the 

\ general Law of God and nature: and so, while he 

was^ really describing the Economy under which he 

lived, suppose himself to be representing the notions 

;vbf more ancient times: which that it was his design 

]io do, in the last instance at least, appears^ from his 

yipentioning only the most early species of idolatry, the 

jiirOTsIiip of the Sun and Moan \. Again, the language 

^ pjf Job with regard to ^, future state b the very same 

"With the Jewish Writers. He that goeth down to the 

grave (says this writer) shall come up no more : — they 

, ♦ Chap. xxi..ver. 19. f Vcr. 20, 21. 

' % Ckap. xxxi. ver. a8. See note [N] at the end of tliia vofiime. 

... I y^..a6, ' " ^""^ ^ 
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shall Iwi ffwakt or be raised out if ihAr sUep.. Thus 
tfaa PsahniBtjtT^ifi death there. is no rdmemhranceof 
tkee^rvSkall the dead aris£ a/id. praise /^A^Anid 
jtfaus thie author of ^Gelesiastes^rrr-rA^ dead know m^ 
mty things neither have they any more a ftKWAfiB* 
An4 WB know v^bat it was that iuodemd the Jews 
feDQfi ftntiortaining dny expectations of a future state of 
paw^rds and punishn)ent3, whicb tvas a popular doo» 
trine amongat all their Pagan neigfabpuFS« "- 
. Eut there is, besides this of Ca^dms and OpmioMf^ 
IdRMDthejr circumstance that « ill aliraj^ betrfty a iSp^Hed 
PooapositioD, m^ide in an age. remotie from tbe> sabv 
ject : and that is, the use of later phrases^ • 'Tbebe 4SHng 
more easily discovered in the modern, and even* 'in. 
irbal: we call the learned langaages : but less; oertainljr, 
in t})e very ancient ones; especially in the*H^i^®^ 
of which there is only one, end that no very l^efgjk 
Volitme, remaining. And yet even here, we loay ide- 
tect an author of a kiter age. For, ^bes^des the fihr^tses 
pf common growtii, there are others, in etery lan« 
guigjS, interwQvea alike, into the eurren^ ^tyle, whieh 
pwe their rise to some singular cireumstance of time 
end place ; and so may be easily traced up to their 
Pfi^nai : though, being long used in common speech 
in a general acceptation, they may well escape even 
an attentive Writer. Thus Zophar, speakiiig of the 
wicked man, says, ffe shall not see the rivers^ the 
JhodSy the brooks 0]f honef and buttee f. This 
in wdinary speech only conveyed the idea of plenty 
in. the abstract; but seems to have been first madeia 
prov^^rbial raying from the descriptions of the holy 
l»and J, Again, Eliphaz says, Receive^ I prey ^bee^ 
I'liE Law from his mouth, and lay up his words in 

* 6ep the preee^iag Book, p. 178. f Chftp. ic;f,:yer. 17. 

t See Exod. iii. 8. — xiiu 5. — xxxiu 3. — Deut. xx^, ec^ — 

a KipgJi xviii. 32. ffii^e 
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Mkme^drtf: 'That is, be obedient: but the phrase* 
^o^'tekeriifironi tlie verbal delivery of tlie* Jewish Lblv. 
^DMti Mount Sinai. Tlie Rabbins were so isensible. of ' 
Xbe expressive peculiarity of tliis phrase, that they sa;^ 
the .Law op Moses is here spoken of iiy. ft kind of 
jHt^)helic anticipation. Again, Job cries out, O tlmt'^ 
Iwerk-^as I was in the days of my youth^\wshm.tiw 

^««CR£T« OF GqD was UPON MY TABBANACLK f, that 

%%jinjull security: Evideiitly taken from (^e rdsid6ii<5e'' 

^ &e^ Divine Presence or Shekinah, in ft visible 

^orm, on tlie ark; or on the tent whei*e the ark ww 

pilftoed. And againrr-^O that one zcould hear nict' 

Behold my desire is that the Jbmghty would amwer 

erne, ojid that mine Adversary had written a boaki' 

^rely I would take it uJ)on my shoulder and bind it 4s^ 

^CKOWx to meX. A phrase apparently takeri fron^ 

*he use of their Phylactehifs; which at least wcrio 

-OS ancient as theif return from Captivity, ctnd coeval- 

with their scrupulous adherence to the Law. 

' A third circumstance, which will betray one* of 

4hese feigned compositions, is: the A«lhof's' being 

>dmwny by the vigour of his imagination,- from the scat 

of Actioojandftom the manners of the Scene, tobri©' 

very different; especially, if it b^ one of great fame 

and cdebrity. So heie, though the soew be the de- 

sertB of Arabia, amongist family-lifeads of independent' 

Tribes, and in the 8ii»plicity of primitive Mtoners,' 

yet we are caiTied by a poetic fancy, into the mid&t of 

Egypt, the best policied, and the most magnificent' 

£mpire then existing in the world: — fVhy died 'T'n%t'- 

jitein the wo/nb^(my9 the chief Speaker)', /or ?WTt i 

should have lien still and been quiet ^ I, should hm^e 

^epi; then had I been at rest; uith ki^q^h and 

• Chap. xxii. ver. <ii, f Chap; :csixJ ver. 4'. 

4 Chap. xxxi. ver. 35, 36. • - - - 

'' X4 CpuySELLOItS 
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COt;K8EI,LOR8 OF THE EARTH, Which bui&l DEiO*^^ 

LATC ' PLACES ybr th€7nselves* ] i.e. uagnifieMtv.: 
buildings, in desolate places, meaning ^ainly tbot • 
Pyramids raised in the midst of barren sands, for tte.' : 
burying places of the kings of Egypt — Kmgx ani^ 
counsellors of the earth — ^was, by way of eminence, tbe<^^ 
designation of the Egyptian Goremors. So Isaiah- 
— the counsel of the wise counsellors of Pharaoh my- 
become brutish. How say ye unto Pharaoh^ I am tks^^ 
son of the wise, the son of ancient kings f • But it> > 
may be observed in general, that though the Scene 
confined the Author to scattered Tribes in the midrf^ 
of Deserts, yet his images and his ideas are, by an »^ • 
Qjensible allure, taken throughout, from crowded Cities 
and a civil policied People* Thus he speaks of the 
Children of the wicked being crushed in the gaie^}. - 
alluding to a City taken by storm, and to the destriKH 
tion of the flying inhabitants pressing one another to: 
death in the narrow passage of the City-gates.— Agaun, 
of the good man it is said, tliat he shall be hid from the ■ 
scourge of tongues^; that pestilent mischief which- 
rages chiefly in rich and licentious Communities. But - 
there would be no end of giving instances of tliis kind, 
where they are so numerous. 

Hitherto the Author seems unwarily to have be- 
trayed his Times and Country. But we shall now 
see that he has made numerous allusions to the mira- 
culous History of Us Ancestors with serious purpose 
and design. For this poem being written, as will 
i^pear, for the comfort and solace of liis Countrymen, 
he reasonably supposed it would advance his principal^ - 

•Chap. iii. ver. 12, 13, 14. + Isaiah xix. 11. 

J Chap. V. ver. 4. The Septuagiut renders it very expressivrty v 

S Sec nole [0] at the end of this volume. 

end. 
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end^ to refcesb: tbeir memories with some of. the. KPore 
sigoal ddiverances of their Forefatliers. In the meaa ■ 
imf.:decQrufnj of which we find him a careful observer^ 
required him to preserve the image of very different 
andi.distant times. This was a difficulty : and would 
havt. been so to the ablest Writer. Botli these weroi: 
niatters of importance; and neither one nor the other 
could beomittedy without neglecting his Purpose, or 
defgrming his Composition. How then can we con- 
ceive a skilful Artist would act, if not in this manner ; 
he jrould touch tho^ stories, but with so slight aa 
outlbe. and such airy colouring, as to make them pass 
unheeded by a careless observer; yet be visible enough 
to those who studied the Work with care and atten- 
tioOi Now this artful temper our divine Writer, we 
say, hath observed. The conduct was fine and noble: 
and the cloud in which he was forced to wrap his 
studied allusions, will be so far firom bringing them 
mto question, that it will confirm their meaning ; as it 
now appears, tiat if an able Writer would, in such a 
work, make allusions to his own Times, Religipn, and 
People, it must be done in this covert manner. Thus 
Job, .speaking of the Omnipotence of God, — which 
cmmandeth the sun^ and it riseth not, and seakth up 
the stars *j plainly enough alludes to the miraculous 
history of the people of God, in the Egyptian Dark- 
ness, ^nd -the stopping of the Sun's course by Joshua, 
lliil.iappeared so evident to a very learned Commen- 
tdx^ .thp.ugh in the ptiier opinion of the book's being 
of Jeb[|k own Visiting, tliat he was forced to suppose 
du4Ju9j4fcH|^r spol^Q j>rQ^^^ as knowing by the 

gjift gi.Prppliesy, what God in a future age would do f* 
." '.,.'.. '.--■"■ So 

t- 1|oe^ ndstnr . respicere bistoriam Josuae vel Ezechlas, quah- 
^ iUaJlpb estiterit.' Sedliaec potuerunt pcfanticipa^onem 
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80 wlierer Job nay^, God divideth the sea with Im 
pmver^ and by his understanding he ^mteik thrmi^ 
ttte proud*, lie evidently refers to tlK^ destruedo^cf 
Pharffdh and his hast hi the Red-sed, - Again, in 4* 
fe>llowing words, He iakeih (may the heart ef tk 
ehiefqf the people of the earth, and oauseth them 4$ 
wander in a wilderness where there is no watf^, «b# 
can doubt but that they allude to the wanderini[ of 
the Israelites forty years in thewildeniess, as a punklir 
ijient for their cowatxlice, and diffidenGa in 601^*1 
promises; Elip^iaz, -speaking of the- wonderful works 
of GiOBy declares how he came tp the knowledge d 
them, 1 will sheiv t/tee; hear nie^- and what I htm 
seen I will declare ; xvhich wise fnen liaise toldjrm 
their fathers, and ha^oe not hid it^: the very way in 
which Moses directs tlie Israelites to preserve tbt 
memory of the miraculous works of God. And wi» 
are those wise men? They are so particularly" AiarM 
out as not to be mistaken : Unto whom atone tk 
earth was given, a/h/no strakgeh passed amqkost 
THEM^. A circumstance agreeing to no Peoplt 
whatsoever but to the Israelites settled in Canaan. 
The same Eliphsz, telling Job to his face^ that hif 
inisfortunes came in punisliment for his Crimes, says; 
Thou hast taken a pledge fro^n thy brother Jbr naught, 
and stripped the naked of his cloatking\\. And Job, 
speaking of the most profligate of men, describes them, 
amongst other marks of their iniquity, by this, that 
they caused the naked to lodge without cloathhig, that 
they kafve no cohering in the co/JIT; that they take a 
pledge of the poor, and cause him to go fmked without 

doa thing. 

dici, quod Jobum non lateret penes Deum esse id efficere quaDcb*' 
^unque luberet. Cod u reus in locum, 

* Chap. xxvi. ver. 1 2. t Chap. xii. ver. 44. 

(t Chap, xv^ ver, 17, i8> § Ver. 19. • • 

• I Chap, xxii, ver, 6. f Chapv xxiv% ver. 7. 



bhiath^g.1^. 'WUoithst 'fie^:iih}s libnl^sd' aniohgstth^ 
Ipot^tedt; I eDotan)kies> but wiH' < rdHeoti that it ibuet hjei^fe 
Ii0oi • sfritttei/! k^ ^ <bne i^elL r ^tudted; An' >tii^ LaIit - dl- 

bfbnnmtitl>' pkd^]. thou skdit ^ver it^ht&^^hm b^ 
#l|lli^ the'iuu]gt)eth 4Qwii\ for. tkat is Ids covering Mijf^ 
U^^hiiiTomeki for kn skin^v^fP'keremjfkal^ke si&spf 
idnd liishallcomei^ passj mhen liecricth mttoMie^'^Sid); 
fxiH ksaPyfdrjI'iam gr^iciouL Which iA% ai tHi 
ieamed SpemifeT obaeiweS) waii peculiar to- tfafM iiiMkii- 
^h:t> > Ellhu,- speaking of God's dealing with hii 
e^rratots, says, •...^^ That he may withdraw frmm fra^ 
f^^i Ms purpose^ and YMe pride ftom man} hete^peth 
.Vi. back' his souI^to;?^ th^pit^ and his life from j&erfcAiw^ 
4^ ^ the sword. He is chastened also with pain upon 
*^^hi» bed, and the multitude of his bones with strong 
4^\pain. His soul di^i-weth nigh unto the grave, and 
fftihis ii^ to the destroyers. If there be a messenger 
■^V'with him, an interpreter, one amongst a thousani 
*^ tashezv u^toman his uprightness^ thea he WgradoUs 
**..untb him, and sailh, Jieliver him from going dcmt 
^tofke pitf I hwcefound a ransom. lA\%fesh shaH 
^^ :b(; fresher than a child's^ he shall return to the ddys 
^^^' Ms youth. He shall pray unto God^ and he wift 
^ be favourable unto him, and he shall see his face 
-^ with joy ; for he will render utito ma;n his righteous* 
" ness :}:." This is the most circumstantial account of 
©od's dealing with HezEkiah, as it is told in the 
beoks of Chronicles and Kings. God had delivered 
him from perishing by the sword of Sennacherib! 

■ ' • Ver. g\ ro. Exod. xj^ii. 26, 27. See also Deiit. jcxiv. 12, & 17. 
. f ^^ljtgeii\l§i in Dei tdntum Pandectis iqveniendae sunt, nempe; 
dt nie^ibus ^gtimi iofist quibus de pecunia c^ncredita cavebani 
debitor^Sy ante solis Ojpcqisum, restitiieoiis. — De I^egf I'l^br, Rit. 
vol. i. p^^^j. 
J Chap. xxxUL ver,' 17, & scq. 

^' lit 
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:^Mn those days Hezekiah was sick to deatt^ i^d 
ff prayed unto the Lord: and he spake unto Idbo^ i^ 
'f and he gave him a sign. But Hezeldah rend^r^ /^ 
'^ not again, according to the benefit done: unto luo^ \ ^ 
••: for his heart was lifted up *." But the stiory is told \% 
ipore at large in the book of Kings: — " la those days 
** was Hezekiah sick unto death: and the PngDiWf 
* Isaiah, the son of Amos, came to him, and said unfc^ 
f^ hkn, Thus saith the Loud, Set thine house in drdeiv 
?f for thou shalt die and not live. Then he tiirnidB — 
7^ .his face to the wall, and prayed unto the Lord.- 
y. And it came to pass afore Isaiah was gone out iiitpi 
^ the middle court, that the word of the Lord 
^runto him, sayings Turn again, and tell tiezeiaab^^ 
** Thus saith the Lord, I have heard 4/iy prajfet^^ 
y^ t have seen thy tears : Behold I will heal t!»Be ; 
'f the third day thou shalt go up unto (he house ^M 
*^ Lord. And Isaiah said. Take a lump^of &s;. m^ 
** they took and laid it on the boil, and he r^c&ocreiX^ 
Ilie. following words as plainly refer to. the destruc— — 
tion of the first-born in Egypt, and Senhacheritt's^^ 
iirmy ravaging Jqdea : In a moment sjiqll they.diCf^^ 
^d the people shall be troubled at midnight and jpas9^^ 
0wayy and the 7nighty shall be taken away wkhouf^^ 
handX. These likewise clearly allude to the Egyptian^* 
Darkness,— ;/r(?;w the wicked their light is witbr - — 
liolden^. 

No one, I think, can doubt but that the feJlnwipg^^ 
description of God's dealing with Mpnarchs jblq^ -• 
Rulers of the world, is a transcript of, or allusion tg, - 
a passage in the second book of Chronicles^ j^ihii ^ 
(who is made to pass judgment on the dispute) ^ys, 
JBTe witfidraweth ?iot his eyes from the rigkteonsi 

♦ 1 ChroD. xxxii. 24, 25. fa Kings xx. i, ic. Sfcq. 

.4 Job xxxiv. vcr. 20. ^ Chap, xxiviit w. 15, 
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Jhtt, with kings are they on thathronCy yea he dotb 
&ftiibiish them for ever afid they are exalted. [Th^ 
Ijeeius plainly to refer to the house of David, as we 
i&all see presently.] He proceeds ; A?id if they be 
pound ifi Jfeitersy and be fiolden in cords of affliction' 
then he shewetk their work, and their transgressions 
that they have exceeded. He openeth also their eaf^tQ 

.disaplinCj and commandeth that they return fiv^ 
miquity. If they obey and serve him^ they \shall 
'jpend their days in prosperity and their years, in 
pleasure j but if they obey ^wt^ they shall perish by tkfi 
fwordy &c. * Now hear the sacred Historian : — ;" GQ(i 
^ had said to David and to Solomon his son^ In jthJU 
^ house and in Jerusalem, which I have chosen befqi^ 
'**" all the tribes of Israel, will I put my naa>$. fpr 
^ lever. Neither will I any more I'emove the fpQjt pf 
. Israel from out of the land which I have appointed 
3** for your fathers, so that they will takp lieed tip do 
«^' all that I have commanded them. — So Manai^^ 
'^ made Judah and the Inhabitants of Jerue&lem ^ 

'^f* err,— And the Lord spake to Manasseh, and to his 

7*^ people: but they would not hearken. Wherefo^ 

'*• the Lord brought upon them the captains oiva^ 

^•^ host of the king of Assyria, which took Manasseh 

'^' amongst the thorns, and bound him with fet- 

X fers, and carried him to Babylon. And when he 

°^ was in affliction,' he besought the Lord his God,.and 

"humbled himself greatly before the God of . his 

^' Fathers, and prayed unto him, and he was entreated 

"** of Min, and heard his supplication, and brought. bi^i 

'** again to Jerusalem into his Kingdom. ^ Then Ma- 

^ nasseh knew that the Lord he was God t/' ' s 

; 'But the most extraordinary allusion 6f all to^lfc 

Jttvish Economy J and the most incontestable, is injtli? 

• * Cbap. xxxvi. ver..7r^ia. t ? Chron. xxxiii.. ver. j— ri3. 

vl ^ folWvying 
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following wordS) where speaking of the ctokdifofrMf 
our translation has it, He eatisetk it to corMy tpkiistl» 
far correction y or foe his lanu, iJf9\Jbr kiereyfk 
The 8cptuagint understood the sacred text kil tte 
ftsme manner : Tttvra r\)¥rirk)itlai ttaf airi jm-f T^f'Tii^ 
life ri lie tratiitxvj liw lU fiif >i!y uZri^ idc^. iU sAf^ 
kd^iirif atuWi. The meaning of which isy hobfin^ 
it at soch junctnrod, and in such excess^ as to caiM 
dearth, [for correction 'i] or so timely and modefatdy^ 
as to cause plenty, \for niercy'y\ or lastly, so tcaj- 
j>ered, in a long continued course, as to ptoduce tbM 
fertility of soil which' was to make 6ne df the blesaiagi 
of th^ pfomfecfl land, [roii his LANb:] a pfx>videfH5{ 
HA distittct from the other ^vo, of correction and mefc^, 
as the genus is from tlie species. This is a sUfTioent 
answer to the learned Father Iloubigants criticism ott 
this Tef^, who corrects the common readh% of iW 
flebhw text, and thinks tlio words, or for the lanf, 
Mbe a marginal illustration crept into the tettt. ' :St 
Je^m, and the vulgar I^tih, insteadof,— wfee^^tfryi* 
CORiiriCTioif; or fo7' his land, traiisiatey site in una 
TRifiO, ske in terra sua. If tliis be the true rendering 
of the Hebrew, then it plainly appears iliat the writer 
0f the book of Job alluded to tlio words. of hb- com 
tempomfy prbphet, Auo% ; — " And also I , ha^ 
•* withholds the rain from you, when there wcre.yet 
^' thf ($e months to the harvest ; and I caused if to vaia 
^' upon one city, and caused it not to: raia. ofMtt 
^* ano^f city : one piece was rained upon^ and Hb6 
** piece whereupon it rained not, withered." . Witbodl 
(dontroversy, however, the Writer speaks of a? siPxcBAt 
PROVIDENCE upon God's own Land, the lazid rf 
Judea ; which plainly shetvs that the peculiarity of Uhe • 
J^msh Ecmomy was still uppermost in bis thoug)^ 

< Chap. xx;cvii. ij, - ;• J ' ' '. 



1» Hi woM^ this £00000^ is tlescrit^d .Ujf! Mf^isiM ^.ai| 
altogjedierdiflfereittt froixi that of other peppj^< ^P^'i^ 
aooounttif God's ieeononj^ exactly quddrikt^ «vitib it^ 
Wlmt^MTd we then tathiiik^l^t that there iaiit)C(i9iitm^ 
oUttsioa fo the hArwi iiti many places indeod »0 g^l^^ 
fis^hot td be disiCoivered i^ithout the assistaqc^cif tjlipse 
wbach are more particular. Bebidesi (which v^Sitb^ 
laai observation I. shall meikt on this pobt);in the Hi9t 
IBgement of these AUustons, \^e aee; the Autb<)^ l^af 
observed .a strict dccofum: and, to take; piF ,any 
elBSaneive glare, has tbrotrn ovfer. tli^m a sober fpajige 
Qf: ancient manners. So. that here i\e have^ the plw^ 
iharkd of former, timefe intermixed with - circum7 
fliances peculiar to the lattei\ What are we therefoi'^ 
to eonclude, but that the Work is a species , of 
dramatic uritiog, composed long after the age of ,thf 
•object? 

' On the whole then it appears tllat this Objection ^f 
DO allusions, vvliicb, if well grounded, had made nothing 
again&t the low date of ^ poetic Composition^ is nqt^ 
indeed supported by fact : and this will be ^e^n yq^ 
niore fuHy hereafter. 

But had tlie Objection any real foundation, They 
who tnttke it, had been still much puzzled to acoount 
for the Author's- silence consuming the m' daj/tf 
i^reAtioHy and the institution of the Sabbath.) as it 
Jtttist. reduce them toi the necessity of swpposiog that 
ibeise things were unknown to Job. And consequently, 
that the. Sabbath was, not a moral, but a positive L^^ 
only of tlie Jews ; thoqgjii Moses, to impreSfS tlie 
greater reverence upon it, seems to make it coeval* wkh 
ijie Creation. How ihey will get over this drfficidUy 
X know not. On the other hand, They who, ^ntb the 
law date of this book of Job, hold the SabbaihiohQ ^ 
|K>8itive Law, will find no difficulty at ^i. For^ as 
♦ ilteut/?^. 39, - '-•:■' they 
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db^ would have put the mentkm oft^'fa^ieUxa 
mentioned^ on the same looting wiA 'ttrntxitdlAt 
'tilings under the Mosaic Economy; so^ tfae.sikdte 
they ivill easily account for, on the received dfiini&a 
of that time, that the Sabbath was a positive Lsk^ 
instituted to separate and distingubb the IsraeHtes 
fiom all others ; and that therefore the mention df^a 
thing so well known to be a Rite peculiarly Jewhh, 
would have had an ill effect, in the mouths ci xata 
Who lived before the Mosaic Law was given. 

After such clear evidence that the book of Job urtis 
written under the Law, we have little need of Grotios's 
argument, for the support of this point, from the books 
containing many passages similar to what we find in 
the Psalms. And it is well we have not, because 'I 
think his argument very equivocal. For if the sacii^d 
writers must needs have borrowed trite moral sentences 
JBfoin one another : it may be as fiurly said, that tte 
authors of tlie Psalms borrowed from the book )i 
Job ; as that the author of Job borrowed from tk 
book of Psalms. But Mr. Le Clerc would mend tJds 
argument, by refining upon it, a way that seldcii 
mends any thing. He says, one may know an ori^al 
from a copy, by the latter s having less nature and 
force ; and he thinks he sees tliis in the book of Job*^" 

* — Grotius croit avec beaucoup plus de vrai^semblaiic^ At 
cet auteur est posterieur k David & i Salomon, dont iriBisiiille 
qu'il ait iixiite divers endroits, & remarque fort judi^ieii9eirMrit, 
qu'il y a dans ce livre des ipanieres de parlor, qu'on ne U'fnm m 
4ans Esdras, duns Daniel, & dans les Paraphrases Caldaiques. 
Codurc, dans son Commentaire sur Jdb, a aussi remarque plusieun 
Caldaismes dans ce livre, & quelques personnes savaotfe^ M^fiftH 
nent, que les Arabismes qu'ou y croit avoir remarquS ne'^tif^ 
des manicres de parler Caldeencs. On y trouve des iirfrtatiitt*tfa 
fivers endfoits des Pseaumcs. — Maiy vous me denM dBi fe^yfafr' 
iti-e, comment on peat savoir, que c'est YauUsar Aw^lhrri^'Si^i^ 
qui |i iixut6 ces PseaumeSy & wn pas ks ^utcurs de oes^h^nnMi 
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fr^fi^. a4v)ittuig the truth of the observation- it wjquU 

^^ sp far .firotn supporting, that it would oi^ertu^a.his 

^4CQaclu9W^. Mr. Lc Clerc seems to hav0 l)$eri tais jed 

ijcitothis criticism by what he had observed of ^UTJJers 

.()f less poM^hed ages. borrowing from those of. more. 

^Jfli this casq, the copy will be always.much iniferior.to 

tbQ oi;i§inal. .But tbe.fsffect would have been Just tbe 

f^Qtmry in d writer of the time of David borrowing 

fyom one of the time of Moses. . And as the conjmon 

opinion places the two books in those two differQUt 

.j>eriods, they are to be supposed rightly placed, till 

. |he contrary be shewn; This observation we seeyeri- 

^ £ed.in, the Greek autlior? of the Socratic age,, and in 

..tlie.Eqixian authors of the Augustan, when they bor- 

• rowed. from their very early countiy writers.., But. the 
fpatter.of fact is, I think, just otherwise. The adyan- 

! fage of the sublime in the parallel passages seems to 
. Jie on.the side ojF Job. And from hence we may draw 

• 3Vlf, Le Clerc's conclusion with much greater force* 
But indeed, take it either way, the argument, as I said, 

.is of little weight. But it is pleasant to hear SchuUen^, 
"fpwj hia epitomiser Dr. Grey, speak of the grandeur, 
" the purity, and sublimity of the language spoken in 
the time, of Job, as if the Hebrew had paitaken of the 
r nature and fortunes of the two languages made perfect 
)>y.li long study of eloquence, in the Socratic and Au- 
gustan ages ;. and as if it was equally impossible for a 
vli^brew after tlie captivity (though inspireid into tlie 
/Imrgaiii) to imitate these excellencies of style, as for 
' % writer of the iron age of Latin to have expressed the 

beauty 

. -^til opt- iinit^ le livre de Job ? II est aise de vbus satisfaire. On 
^C^qnoit, qu'un auteur en iipite im^utre, a ceci, c'est que Timitatioii 
•.treat pas si belle que Torigiual, qui exprime ordinairement Us 
..icboM d'une manier^ plus nette & plus naturille que la copie. 
^^S^nitimeos de quelques Theol. de Hoi. p. 183. 
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heauhf mid xeerght of Ennius's elegsnoe. We lmo«r 
what 4ilnthuRiasin can da on every otgect ta wfaich it 
tiiTDS itself. Tliere have been Critics of this sort, whi^ 
havfc found, even in tlieHebfcw of the RabfainSy graoK 
and sublimities of style to auotdi those la tiie 4)681 
(yreek and 'Roman historians ; tbou^, in reatity, tie 
graces it boasts partake much of those we see kk tbt 
Law-French of our English-iReporters. The truth ii^ 
the language of tlie times of Job had its grandeur, it» 
purity,- end sublimities : but liiey w^e of ttiat kiixl 
Mhich thejearned Missionaries have clbseived ki tfar 
languages of certain Warrior-tribes i» North American 
And tliis language of the time of Job {nreserved il» 
gcnttis to late ages, by the assistance of that iHiifenmlj 
ef 'Character wlMch makes the more sequestered^ iniut^ 
bitants of the East so tenacious of elU 4bek aoeieat 
modes and customs. 

2. We now come closer ta tlie question ; an4 having 
proved tlic book of Job 'to be written iHider the Slk^ 
saic Eeonoinyy we say further, that k must be 9omt^ 
where betxceen the time of their approaching captitk^y 
and their thorough ve-establkhment m Judea. Tfcfc 
is the widest interval we can afford it The veasoii 
iseems to be decisive. It is this, That'na>ather posu^ 
ble period can be assigned, in which the 6ran0 
t^uF:sTio>r,'d€ibatcdin this tk>ok, could ever come into 
dispute. This'deserves to be considered. 

The question *, a very foreigaone to us, and there- 
fore no wonder it should have been sa little- aMaKioit 
to, is, fVhetlier God admkti^ers^ his gavem»iant om 
Vicn here with an equal providence^ so as that the good 
are. always prosperous, and the badtmhappgf; w wkfi- 
ther, on fite contrary^ there be not su^ appam^ 
'mequalitiesy as that prosperity and (n^fivsity pjt^ 
^ SeeiioU'[iP}fktth««iidof ^luS'^pki^. 
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happen^mdifftreaaly io good and bad.. "Jok m^iQtwns 
the latter pgjt*, and his tbriee friends the fojitopr* 
TJbey argue tbege pqinte throu^out the whole book> 
«iid ea(4i party siticks firm to his first opinion. . 

NovtUscQuld never have been raade matter of 
dispute, from the.nip^t early suppo^i^. timiE^ of Job-s 
existence t) wen to ours, in^any place out of tbe.lftnd 
€f Judea ; the administration of Providence, whiph> 
throughout that large pedod, all People jand Nations 
have experienced) being. visibly and confeasedly une* 
equal. Men, indeed, al; all times, have, bee^i/ indi^r 
creetly p;x>ne to enquire how this inequality could b^ 
cnade consistent with God's justice or gpodjoess : But^ 
w»idst the great variety of human opinions, as ^xtra* 
vagpnt as many of those are which philosophic meii 
Jaave. some time or other maintained, we do not find 
any of them ever held or conceived that God's provi- 
Jknce was.equally administered. This therefore, as 
•we say, could be no question any where out of thp 
jond of' Judea.. But we say farther. 

Nor in that land neither, in any period of the Jewistn 
jiation either before. or after the time wherein ^yve placp 
it ^Not before^ because the dispensa.tion of Provi- 
ijdc^ce to that people was seen and owned by all^ to 
toB/^ual: Not after ^ because by the total ceasing of 
iGo4's extraordinary administration, the contrary, was 
as evident. 

•Of this period, then, there are three portions; i.The 
tinM imme^t^ly preceding the Captivity ; 2, The 
ikmition of k ; and 3. The return from it. 
-;; . To the opinions which place it in either of the two 
first portions, as supposing it to be written for the 
4!onsolation of the people going into or remaining in 

♦ Sfc note [Q] at the end of thk vdljune^ 

t See note [R) at the end of ibi« voli^Rw. 

*-' 1'. Y 2 captivity, 
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eaptivity; 8 Celehrafed Writer has opposed an unan-^ 
swerable ofajection ;: ** The Jews (saya hfe) undoubtedly 
" swflfeffed for their iniquity; and tlie e:!ian>ple ef Job 
'' is tire example cf an in^ioeeht man^ suffering for no 
'* dionierit of his owfi : Apply this U> the Jtews' in 
** their captivity, and the book conCradiclis all the 
^* Prophets before, and at the time* of, their captivity^ 
f' and ig cakiilated to harden the Jews in their suffer:^ 
" htgs, artd to reproach the Providence of God * " 
• Tliere remains only the third portion ; that is to 
^ay, the tiine of then* retard, and settleiAeht in tbdf 
'Own land. And this stands clear of the above ohgec* 
tion. For the Jews canic fixxn the Captivity with 
iieartfe full of zeal for the Law, and abhorrenee of their 
former idolatries. This is the accoimt Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah t g^^^ of ^^^ - And with these disposition^ 
Jeremiah* foretold, tlieir yestoration shoald be attended 
•/ wilt bring Israel again to his habitatiwij aniiu 
'^hallfced on Carmel mid Bashan, and his soul shall be 
satisfied upon tnowit Ephraim a?id GiUad. I» thm 
dmjs\ aM in that ftme, saith the Lord^ the iniquity of 
•Israel shall be sought for^ ami there shall be fiam; 
and the WIS ofJudah, and they shall not be found X^ 

3. We say thei> (to coine home to the' questtan) 
that the book of Job was written some time betweeJi 
•the return, and tlie thorough settlement of the Jew$ 
ill their own country. 

Having suited the Time to the People, let us try if 
we can suit the People to the Subject; and see wb€^ 
ther this, which was iforcign and unnatural to cvepjr 
oth^r period, was propei' iirki seasonable to this here 
assigned. ' .'" > 

* See note [S] at the end of this volunie. 

t Ezra, chapters iik 6c \'u N^beqiiuii, chapters iil Viii. & if. 

4, Chap, k ver. 19, ae. . '• 

the 
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/ . The Jews bad hitherto, fro» their entrance into the 
land of Canaan .to their last race of kings, live^ under 
an extraordinary, and, for tlie mg^ part, equal Pro^ 
Videncc;. For these two states must fee <listing«jiisho4 
lind indeed are distinguished not only throughout thi«, 
discourse, but throughout the wholq Scripture history, 
although the terms, in both, be 'Sometimes used indif- 
ferently to signify either ^one state gr the other, where 
the nature of the subject leads directly to the seinse in 
which they are employed. As their sins grew ripe, 
and the Ijime iof their Captivity approached, God so 
tempered justice with his mercy, as to mix, with the 
prophetic denunciations of-^their impefidmg pmnsh' 
Hiept, the repeated primiises of a speedy Retwn ; td 
be attended with more iilustrious advantages for ti)6 
Jewish Republic than.it had ever before ^'oyed. The 
appointed time was now eome. And their Retufn 
({xredieted in -so plam and public a manner) Mas 
brought about with as uncomuion 'Cfireumslances. 
Those most zealous for "the Law, :and most confiding 
in the premises of God^ as instructed by their parents 
.in all his extraordinary Dispensations, ^mbi*aced this 
op'pbrtunity of returning to their own country, to pro-^ 
Sihdte the restoration ^f 4iieir J^w and Religion. And 
ivho can doubt but that they expected the san)e mani- 
festations x)f Goo's Providence in fcbeir Re-establish- 
inent, that their F:ore£athers had experienced i« their 
ifiijst Settlement ? That tliey were indeed full of these 
Expectations, appears fiom the remarfcaUe account 
^EzVa gives us of his distress, when about to return 
^iw'ith Artaxorxes's commission, to regutete the affairs 
of Judea and Jerusalem. The way was long and 
dangerous; yet the Jews bad told the king so much 
|tf 'their bang, tinder the peculiar protection of their 
4Lipd^ (that he was asliamed to ask a Gu^rd for liimself 
'?.':: Y3 and 
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and hid companions ; and therefore had recourse to 
pmy^: and fasting: Then I procUnmeda fast tkert 
at the river Ahava, that wcmght afflict ^ourselves be^ 
fore our God, to seek of him a right way *f or tiSy and 
Jbr- our Utile ends, and for all our substance. *' For J 
zvas ashamed to require of the king a band &f ioidiers 
and horsemen; to help us against the enemy in the way : 
because we had spoken unto thi king^ sayi7igj^ Tk€ 
hand if our God is upon all tJiem'for good that seek 
him, but his p(me;r'asi)i his wrdth is against till them 
that forsake him *. But m these their expectations rf 
the old extraordinary Providend^ they wer^ greatiy 
deceived i and the long traverses IJiiey underwent fir^m 
the malice and persecuticm of th^ir idolatrous neigb^* 
hours, made theitx but too s^isible of the difljerenoe of 
tbeir CQnditJ0n from that of their Foreidhers, in their 
first establisbmeni Whal^ then nmsrt be tbelr surpnrii^ 
and diisappdintment to find their expectations frustrate^ 
and their 'Nattion about to be reduced to the cbinoiod 
level oi^^^ People of the earthy under the ordinairy 
providence of Heaven? At first it would be difficult 
fbrmt^ny habituated to, and long possessed of, the 
notion of an extraordinary Providence, to comprehend 
the true state' of tbeir present circumstances. This 
a&tonisi^rnent is findy described \ti the following words, 
of Job, As for me, is my complaint to man? and if it 
were so\ xvky should vMmy spirit he troubled? Mark 
mcy ajtd be astonished, a7id lay your hand upon ytmf 
mouth. Even when I remembery I am qfraidj and 
tremblinjG taketh hold of myfkski WherefouI: 
do the wicked live, beeorhe old, yea are mighty ' in 
power? &ct.-^But others less pious would fall into 
doubts, abotft' God's justice; as not conceiving how 
be could discharge the cxpectatiojttS' he had raised^ 
f E»fa viii. 21^ 22. . ' '^ Chtap, x^. ver. ^ 5, 6, 7. ' *' 
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tvitiiout some very special regard to the safety of his 
chosfai People : Nc^ there were some, lis there always 
ftiH be in natiofidl distresses of this nature, so impious 
as even to deny the moral gova^mnent of God. Whom 
the Prophet Zephaniah thus describes,- — •" Afefhtkat 
are settled (^ their lees; tiat say m their hearty tub- 
Lord will NOT DO OOODj NEITHER WILL HE DO 

EVIL */' All would be in a» state of anxiety and dis- 
owier. And this greatly increased, 1. FFonitbebad' 
skuation of affairs without t For, till the coming of 
Nehemiafa, the Walk of Jerusalem vtev^ in many 
places broken down ; the Gates taken away ; and the* 
inhabitants exposed not only to the insults and- ravages' 
^ tbeir enemies, but to the reproach ^id contempt of 
afi their neighbours, as a despicable and abandoned^ 
Pedple. 2. Frraf) the bad situation o^ affitirs within^ 
SiM^eral disord^s contrary to the Law had- crept m 
Hanongst them.; as^ the marrying sprange mvesj add* 
practising; usury wit^h one anoth^. Add< t0 all- thisi 
(^vhat would infinitely increase the con^isioir), that a* 
Aiture state of Rewards atid PunishmenlB was not yet^ 
feecotfee a popular Doctrine. That thi^ ig^ ^ faitlifel 
account of tbe» condition, witt be seen when we d^ 
steewd' to particulars : That it would hav^ this effect oa 
the religious sentimerrts^ even- of the lietter sort is evi^ 
dent 'from the expostulation of Jeremiah, in whose! 
time this inequality first struck theii? obsehratioUj 
Mghtedus art thot^ O Xor^f (says he) 'Ofhen J plead 
tfitk thee: yet let me talk with thee of thy judgilientst 
WherefO'R'E doth the way of ike kicked prosper? 
Wherefore are aU they hiappy that deal very treaiche*' 
ftkisly f ? If it be said; " that the intfquialhty coukt 
<sot now first strike their observation, irtfa I^ispeiisa-^ 
tioD where the equal Providence had been gradually 

♦ Ch«pi. i. ver. la. * t Chap» xii. nist, i. 
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dedimng from the time of Saul;" J ask, Wiiy iuH?j ^ 
Since there must be some precise point oi time op. 
otter, when the fact wasfir^t attended to. And whero • 
cai\ we find a more likely one than thjsS . . . . 

(Dould any thing thei:efore be conceived mor^ .«ea-: 
^onabje and; necessary, at this time,, tha^ such ^ . 
consoli^tion as tlie bopk of Job, afforded r. In. which, 
on a ? traditional §tory, of great fame and reputatk>n. 
Over all the East, a good man was» represented as. 
afflicted feur the tirial of his virtue, and revvarded for 
the w^ll-bearing his afflictions ; and in which, their 
dobbts concerning Gop's PrQYidence were appeased, 
by an humble acquiescence under his almighty i>ower, 
Andy;tlierefprej I suppose it was, that in order tq quiet 
all thmi aoxietieSj and to comfort them under their- 
present distresses, one of their Prophet^ at this very 
period composed the bqok of Job. And here let me 
observe that, to the arguments already given for fixing 
th^ jdate of the. book of JoIj at this precise time of the 
Jevtrish.Ilepubjic, may be added ti\e following: Job 
says, -fife, knoweth. the 'way that I take : When he hath 
TIDIED me^ I shall come forth as QOhD*. IJut we 
have- shewn^ in speaking of what Maimooides calls 
the Chastisemfifit^ of Love^ that they were unknown 
to tl)e Jewish religion till the times of their later Pro- 
phets t- . Now her? tlie ChastUemeiits of Love are 
expressly described* 

To pro^^ed : — If $uch were the end of oomposing 
this poetiq story, we cannot but believe that every 
thing in it would be fitted to the circumstances of the 
Tiqies. But tbi^. could not be done without making 
^hi^.poem AL];*EGORiCAL as well as dramatic. That 
is, without representing the real persons of that age 
yi^er the persons of ^le draina. And tliis would bq 
♦. Xbap. j^iii. ver. lo, . + See Book V. 
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sicoirding to the exactest rules of good ^v^iting,: For • ■ 
"vvhen some general moral fitted for all thnes is to ba? ' 
x*ixommended, it is best shewn in a simple dramatio- 
iiabit: but when the author's purpose is to convey: 
^sjomt peculiar truths, circumscribed by time and place, 
t^iey have need to be inibrced by AiLEGoaic Imaget*- 
-And in fact, we shall find this poem to he wholly alle-: 
^orical : The reason is convincing. There are divem? 
<^ireQiDStances added to each character, which can hy 
jr^o means belong to the persons representing: we» 
^i^oDCkide, therefore, th^t others are meant under those^ 
^shariicters, namely, the persons represented. Nor did- ' 
tJ[ie Author seem much solicitous to conceal his pur-* 
p>oae, while in his introduction to some of JobV 
speeches he expresseth himself in tins manner, — : 
^^morwaer Jcfb continued bis parable and said-*/ * 
"Which word parable properly signifies in Scripture the 
3C5epresenting one thing by another. Jerom in his pro*- 
-^iice.to the book of Job, if I understand him rights ' 
^eems to aay inuch the same thing: — " Obliquus* 
^ * enim etiam apud Hebrnos totus liber fertur^ .^ 
^ * lubricus, et quod Gneci Rhetores l<r;f uft»VfA£k®» jvv 

* * DUM ftUI ALIUD LOQUITUR, ALIUD AiGrX! UtSl' 

^- * vdis. anguillam vel murenulam strictis tenere ma-* 
^-* nibus, quanto fortius presseris tanto citius dabitur.'' 
This description of the work, and tjie comparison by^ 
^vvhich Jerom illustrates his description, is a lively pic- 
ture of an allegory; in which the literal sense, 
^ben you begin to grasp it closely, slips through yoirt* 
iii^s like an eel. And in this sense we shall find the ' 
speeches of Job to be extremely parabolitaL For it iif * 
to be observed, that, from this place, winere Jobjis*- 
said to continue his P arable, from chj ijtvii. to i 
fhap. xxxi. which is the winding up of theconti'oversy •^ 
* Cbap. xxvii. ver. 1. Chap, xxix. ver; i* ■ > ;fAoyof. 
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bcflwc^ hicn and his friends, there ore more alfusions 
to the Jewish state than iq all the rest of the boek to- 
gwftier. — But to leave no room for doubt in this matter, 
hftvB now examine each chauracter. apart*. 
,1. In the person of Job we have a good mai^ 
affiicted, and maintaining his innocence ; equally im- 
patient of paia and contradiction ; yet, ait length, witk^ 
all. submission bowing to ti)e hand . of God ; and " 
&iaUy rewarded for it Had this been a fietitious 
Character in aa invented story, we could have only 
^thered this ^neral moral from it, ^^ That virtue and 
daiDinission to the divine pleasure^ notwithi^anding the^ 
oommen frailties of humanity, will assuredly engag&^ 
the Oare of Providence.'' But as this Hero of tbc* 
poem was a real Personage; and so greatly famecl 
for biB- exeosipfcury patience in affiietions, that his ease - 
teeaafte proverbial f ; we can never, on the common 
prhicipies^ aocount for his behaviour, when we find himr 
breaking out ever asKL anon into sueh excesses oS im- 
patimce as border nearly upon blasphemy :J:. Ther 
judicious Caiaoet cannot forbear observing on this 
Oiecasioii ^ ^* Ea effet Job avoit marque dans ses 
^ plainles une vivascite que. pouvoit 6tre interpr^tee 
"^^ en manv^use part. .11 s'etoit plaint de la rigeur de 
'MXieu; il avoit deplor6 son malheur d'ucm maniere 
** qui avoit besoin dune interpretation benigne^.*^ 
And to the same purpose Albert Schultens : " In eo 
^^. excessuf ut ne nunc quidem Jobum culpa liberaro 
*♦ peseumus, ita facile intelligitur, multo magis talibuS 
^ dictis oflfendi tunc debuisse Elihuunii ignarwn 
V hactenus, quid Dens de Jobo ejnsque- causa pro* 

*See note [T] at. the end of this volume, 
t Te h'dvc ' hi'nrd of flSfe Fafkucc of Job, JameS v. 1 1 , • 
;.. t S«^ J^^**'*' [^] ^*' ^^®.«"«^o^ this- VtltlWf . 

§ gap chap, xxxiii^ ver. lo,. *.♦ . . _ 
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. ^ niinciatttrus esset *." Thus softly do theje Com- 

I ifti^ntators speak, in their .embarras to recoueiie tkiU 

M tepresentBtion of Job to his tfaditional Character tcft 

patience. The Writing then and the Tradition y^Axx^ 

I to glaringly inconsistent, we must needs conclude^ 

^ >. That the fame oF so great Patience arose not from 

Bf this book« And, 2d!y, That some other Cbamcter; 

4 shadowed' undei' that of Job, was the real cause 

I bi the Author's deviation from the general Traditioa. 

f And this Character, I 'say, was no other than the 

r Jewish people; The singularity of whose situmtioa 

Its a stlected Mztion is graphicftlly described ki the 

banning of- the book, where Satan is brought in^ 

lilpeaking of the distinguished honour done to Job by 

hk^ Maker. Hast thou not made a hei:)G£ about him^ 

iinS about his housfCy and about all that he hath, on 

every side:\? The great point which Job so much 

insfets upon throughout the whoie bool^ is his innocence : 

and yet, to bur surprise, we hear hhn , ia one jieacei 

Ihus expostulating with Gop : Thou writest bittof 

things against me^ and rnakest ine to possess the ik i^ 

ftuiTiEs OP MY YOUTH J. This cdD boaccouuted fet 

no otherwise, than by understanding- it of the p^jia>ple : 

whose repeated iniquities on their first coining out of 

Egypt, were in every Age remembered, a^d| punished 

on their Posterity. Again^ the twenty-«ninth chapter 

\b an exact and circumstantial description of the pros* 

perous times of the Jewish People j several parts of 

which can be irpplied with no tolerable propriety ta 

the condition of a private man;;— " O that I were as 

.♦' in the days when God pres^^ved me, y{hkxi fail 

♦* candle shined upon my head, and when by hi« 

♦* LIGHT, I walked thjrdii^gh darkness > As I was. itf 

* On the same place* . . • , • 

J Chap, i, v€r. liii'' ; { Chaprkiii* yot, 4tiC' '"" ^. - 
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^ the days of my youth, when the secret of God 
^ was upan my tabernacle : — When I washed my; 
*' steps with BUTTER, and the rock poured me out- 
** rirersHi^f Oil. — I put on righteousness and it clothedL 
" me : nay judgment was as. a robe and a diadem. — II 
^ brake the jaws of the wicked, and pluckt the spoils 
^ out of his tecUi.-^I chose out their way, and. 
^ sat chief, aod dwelt as a Kixo in tlie army *." Ii»- 
tliese words the writer evidently alludes to the piUarr 
hf Jive in the W^ldeqiess ; — The Schekimh ia the^ 
^bemacle ; — The bnidjlawlng xvith mlk and hmey ;— ^^ 
The administration of the ja/rf^e.y ;— The curbing thfe 
ravai^ of the PiUhtiem; — And the glory of their 
bi^t Almarchs. Well therefore might tte Writer, 
in hi$ introduction to tliis speech, call it a parable; 
^ This wili lead i»6 next to consider the Age^ ais well 
Ms Peopte meant. Jiofe, sppakingof his Hiisfortunes, 
%ays^ Fcft 4he thing which I greatly feared is come 
npQB j?$0, find that which J was afraid^ is conic mito 
m^ litW not in safety^ mithcr had I rest, neither 
was^ J^Hiet\,yet trouble C(tfne'\\ Bu|; ii^ other places 
he speaks very differently. He wishes beware as in 
7)wnths past, Jortheu (says he) I ^all die in my nest, 
and I shall mi^tiply uny d(tys as the sand X* And agahx, 
fVhen I holced for good, then evil caine ^po^i me: and 
when Ixmitedfor light, there ca;ne darkness ^.'Jhxiso 
things are very discordant, if undei'atood of one'^hi} 
the san>c person ; and can never be reponciFcd btrt^ m 
the supposition of an allegorical Reference to-anotbiV 
Cfiaracter ; and, on that, ali will be set right.- " For 
this disquiet, and fe^ of approiadmig UouWe, was'tbe 
very condition of the Jews on their first return from' iJ)^ 
fcaptivity. Tlius E^una ff^fvi^^scth ^t: And- ^ihey'^ 

* Chap, jcxix. ver. 2, & scq. . f Ghap.'in. yi?K45» 26« 
i CLuj). xjlLx. v£r. iJL' § Chap, ixx." verT 25, 
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up the, altar upon hi& bases (Jhrfear was upw fkem^ 
kcause of the people of those cowitries) .a^id the^ 
i offered burnt-ojfferb^gs thereon unto the LQrd% And 
{ thus Zechariah, who prophesied at ih^ tirae; ^on . 
before these days there was no hire for ^mH, nor any 
hire for beast j neither was t litre any peace to him 
that teent out or cmne in, because of the aJjUction ; for 
I set aU men coery one against his neighbour t- Job^ 
amongst his other distresses, complains to God;-r: 
Thou scarestme with dreams, and terivfiest vie wi(k 
t'wiflin^lj;: tlvisy I suppose, refers to tl>e coriMniiiations! 
pftHaggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, who ail prophesied 
at ibis time, and were, veiy troublesome on th^t acr 
tt>ttnt'to the impatient Jews, to whose cii*cgrastancef 
only,. and spirit of complaint, these obscure word^ pf 
[Fob, .expostulating with God, can eigvee i—,avd xfihy 
ihst thou not pardon my transgressian, and take. away 
fnme iniqmty? For nom I shall sleep in the dust, a^ 
thou shalt seek me in ike marni?ig, hut I^hcdl mt be.^ 
<There is not a more difBcult passage jn the whole UK)k 
of Job ; and yet, on the principles here 1^ down^ it 
4»dmits , and conveys this natural and easy meanjb^ 
*• Iii tjius punishing, thou wilt defeat thy own d^i^igOe 
It is thy. purpose to continue us a peculiar Pepplf^.; 
yet such traverses as we have met with, on opr return, 
^ill sooir destroy those already cdm^ into Jud^, md' 
deter the rest from hazarding the same fprtuoe/' Job 
'goes ottin the same straia : Is itgoodwtfp thise //<^( 
f<^ shotildest oppress? tfmt thou sHmldest despise the 
tp»k of thine hands? and shim ^pon t^ amnsejt of 
tke wicked \\? TheJew5of thii,tipie made. this v^jy 
-^cofnplaiqt I have loved youy saifh the X^^, y^ j^i^ 
i|wy, Wher(^ihast thou h^ed us%? A^d ag^jrj^^yi^rt^ 

•Exraiii. 3. ^ t Zech. viii. io. J Ch. vii. yer ,14, 

4 Ch, vikver.iK U Ch. x,'vVr. k If Mftai.l^.^ 
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wm^ we mil the proud happy ; yea they that irori 
trfchdness are set tq) ; yea they that^tenipf God art 
wen delivered*". — But Job goes on, — O that iktm 
inrouldcst hide me in the grave, that thou zcouldid 
tcep me secret, until thy wrath Be past ; thxit tkm 
xvouldest appoint me a set time^ and f^emember me t- 
By VI hich words, the complaints of the Jews of thit 
time are again referred to ; which were, as appear^ 
from the words of Job, to this effect : " WcMild to 
God we had still continued in Captivity [the Graee^ 
which was the vei^ figure used by the P/-ophet8 fi)r 
the Captivity] expecting a more favourable seasoitfar 
our Restoration ; or tluit we might be pennitted to 
Tetum unto it, till tlie reoiaiins of punisbmeiit for ciiif 
forefathers* sins are overpast, ai)d all things fitfy pr«' 
pared for our reception." And in these cowardty lasii^ 
impatient sentiments were they, oh -their Ratiirp/ W 
*were their Ancestors, on their first coming ottt bi tbf 
land of Egypt; to which, this Retoni \& ^[^B^entijf 
compared by tlie Prophets.— Job goes on €^ppep@v^ 
lis condition in this manner : His troops cime tegei^Vj^ 
mid^ raUe itp'tlieir way against me^ and encamp fwini 
about my taicrnacle. He hath put my irethnen/ar 
from wje, and mine acquaintance are "uerily e$tfwi^ 
4romme. My kinsfolk havefaUedy animyfam(w 
friends ha^e forgotten mep The first part of thi 
^complaint evidently reJatfjs to the Ar^bianSy the Amr 
fnoniteSf and the Ashdoditcs ; who (as Neheeatth tel| 
«s) hec^ring that the wails of Jerusaletn xvete hiade .^ 
mvi thai 'the breaches began to be stoppejdj xver^^veiy 
■wrothy and conspired M of them together to comek^ 
Jight against Jerusalem and to hinder^ it \.. TWsg- 
'cohd part relates to their rich Btetiiren r0i|]MartiQg k? 

• M'alac. iii. 15. .+ Chap 7{iv,:yer. ;iSV: 

J Cbap x\x. ver. 12, J3, 14. _ § Kj^»i»h Jv. .2, 8. 
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Babylon, Wfeb seemed; by Neliemiah s actourit, to have 
teuch rieglected 4$he dietresised Remnadt that escaped 
firdm the Captivity to J^rusatem. Then Maaimi (say» 
he} imeofv^-in^thren'^cdme, he and certmniTnen of 
SnAah^ and I a^ked them ooncettmg Ihe Jews that JiiS 
escaped, whiokwere left ^ ifte Capthit^^ mdcfmcpn- 
f^gf Jerusalem. And they saiU'tmto me, TheRemnaaf 
ikat are 10 of the CdptivUy there in tie Pimmce 
w^ in great affliction and reproach: the wall lofJesru^ 
saiem is also ^bketi down, and the gates. Aertof arc 
turntwkhjire^. — Job goes on, O that I knew where 
^I might jfind km [God], that I might c&me eotn t0 
Ikis seat. Behold I go formt^y but he is mt there^ 
mid backward^ but I cannot perceive him: on the left 
iMBd where he doth worK but I caastnot behold him: 
he ^nde^h himself on the right hand, that I (xmnot ^ec 
hkn f. Could any thing more pathetically express the 
iameortalioi^ c^ a People who saw the extraordinary 
JPvovideiice, imder ^hich they had so long lived, der 
|NHtiiig from them ? — From God, Job turns to Man^ 
«iid aays, ^^ But now they that are younger tbaa I hav^ , 
^* me in derision, whose fathers I would have disdained 
-' to have set with the <logs of my iiock. Yea, whereto. 
^^ m^bt the strength of their hands profit me, in whora 
i' old iBtge was perished? For want and famine they 
f* W6fe solitary ; lte«ng into the Wilderness in former 
-* time desolate and waste : who cut up nEiallows by 
^ €he' bushes, and juniper-roots for their meat: 
** Th^ were driven forth from among men (they cried 
;^'-|flrf^ them as after a thief) to dwell in the clifts of 
i**.» Ae valleys, in the caves of the earth, and in the 
J^.fobks. Aoioogst tiie bushes they brayed, under 
'^^ -the i^ettles they were gathered together. They were 
dbildreri di fools, yea Children of base men : they 

■ ^ Kchom-i. 42, a- t C2)ap. x^iii* ver. s« 4,. 9. 
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'^wexeri/er than the earth*." Thisisade$cripti^p,j^c 
a very exact one, of the Cutheam. or Stmtfii9^^^jo 
their behaviour to the Jews ; and the sentiomsnt^^pC^t^ 
Jew9 concerning them. Tbcae had bim hi derision 
be sayS) and so Nehemiah informs us : '* But it cam 
^^ to pass, that when Sanballot heard. th^( we, b.MiId^( 
^' the wall, he was wroth, and tpok gr^t iadignatipn 
** and mocked the Jcxca. And he spake before Jaii 
^^ brethren and the army of Samaria^ and said ; Wha 
" do these feeble Jews ? will they fortify themselves! 
" will they sacrifice? will they make an end in a. day I 
*' will they revive the stones out of the heaps ,.of , tin 
." rubbish, which are burnt?. Now Tobiah tlie A.^nnip' 
" nite was by him, and he said, Even that which tl^j 
" build, if a fox go up, lie shall even break.do.wn flj^ii 
" stone walL Hear, O our God, for weare^e^jp^^i^ 
•* and turn their repi^oach upon their, p^'n h^4i't' 
And God, by the Prophet MaJachi, tejls the.Jews.yic 
reason why he suffered them to be thus. humbloEl.; 
Therefore have I also made you co^iiemptible^and .bffii 
before all the people^ according as ye have not Jixptjfi^ 
^vays, but have been partial in the Lazv [J;.— Job says 
he would have disdained to Iiave set these with the dogi 
of his flock J that they were younger than hini^ that thfiy 
were children offools^yea. of base ineny viler thafi (he 
earth. It is well known in what sovereign contempt 
the Jews held the Cutlieans or Samai'itans above jdl 
People. The character here given of the baseness pi 
their Extraction, without doubt, was very just. .Fpr 
when a Conqueror, as here the king of Assyria, would 
rcpeaple, with his ovui subjects, a strange coujoify 
entirely. ravaged and burnt up by an exterminating \yar, 
none but tlie very scum of a PeoiJe would be. iijeirt 
ii})Qn.such an errand. And by the account Ezra gives 
* Ch. xxx» ver. t, & geq, f Neh. iv, i, & se^. J ,fi;lal. iL g. 
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f'% 6f %iPt^6tfjr, W catkered out -of iriatty -^fts of 

^'^'^W^dduph^^ of the East. - '^^ ^ben'^wroe^ Rtliftm 
<"•** a^^ c^ddlot*; W SHims6ai*the' scribe, ^^ftd fee 
?**^' rdit^OT their cbmpariions^ the Dinaiie^y'ilie'J^jfftAr'- 

' •* 47i/«ii, the Aibyionians, the !Susdjkhkes; the Dehdvites^ 
'' *V and the EJamtes, and the rest of the Nations -whom 
V ^* the great and noble Asnapper brought over arid set 

V in the cities of Samaria *."— Job diescribe^ them as 
] l^eing at first reduced to the utmost distresses for food 
" and baibbur, in a desolate and waste mlderness; living 
'yfiOu rootSf and dwelling in caves and cliftsqfthe 

*^ky 9iiA assuredly such must have been the first 
; ^tertainment of this wretched Colony, transplanted 
/ into % Country entirely wasted and destroyed by a 

6ire^ years incessant ravage f. Nay, before they 
' Soiild come up to take possession of their desoidtc 

placeSy the wild beai^ of the field were got befi^re 
' them,* and a sdourge of Lions prepared to receive 

them for theii' idolatrous pollutions of the holy Land J. 
Job has now ended his Parable; and Gop is 

"brought in to judge the Disputants ; whose speech 
^ opens in tiiis manner : Then the Lord answered Joi 
' out of the whirlwindy and saidj Who is this that dark^ 
] entth counsel by words without knowledge \f Tlie 
: character which God here gives of Job is that which 
'* the Prophets give of the People of this time. Yg 
^^tpce wear*ied the Lord with your wo7^ds\l says IWala^ 
* dii" And again ; Your words have been stout against 
^ }iii\ saith the Lord^, . But on Job's repeated submi^- 
*7l5l6ir and humiliation, God at length declares his ac- 

M|>(^ce of him. And thus he received the People 
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into grace, as we learn by the Prophet Z^chariah:-^ 
Thus saith the Lordj I am returned tmto Zipfi, and 
mil dieell in the midst of Jerusalem* . It isodded,: 
Also the Lord gave Job twice as much as he had 
before f : and in the same manner God speaks to tiie* 
People by the Prophet : Turn ye to the str^kg-hold! 
ye prisoners of hope, even to-day do I declare that T 
will render doublk unto thee ;{:. — Job s hretiiren no# 
came to comfort him, and every man gave him a piece 
of money, and every one an ear-rifig of goid^. This;* 
without question, alludes to the presents which Ezral 
tells us the Jeivs of Babylon made to tbdr farefbien b- 
Judea : And all they that rce)'€ about them strength^ 
ened their hands ztith Vessels of siher^ with gold, .with 
goods, and mth beasts^ and zaitk' precious things, he^ 
sides all that was willingly qfferedl.—Tht^ histoiy 
adds, So the Lord blessed the latter end' of Jah nmr^ 
than the begijining^ : and thiis the future prosperity 
(jf the People was predicted by tbd Prophiets of thk 
time : The glory of this latter house ^all he greuEter 
than the former, saith the Lord of HoJsts: Ami: in 
this place will I give peace, saith the Lord of Hosts * *. 
For /, saith the Lord, will be unto her a wall of fa'i 
fmmd aboui, and mil be the glory in the midst of 
her Iff, — The Book concludes with tliese words : After 
this lived Job an hundred and forty years, and saw his: 
sons, and his sons sons, even four generations. So Job 
died being old and full of days 'j:'|' ; this too was the? 
specific blessing promised by God to the People, in 
the Prophet Zechariah : Thus saith tJw Ijyrd of Hosts^ 
There shall yet old men and old xvomen dwell m the 

• Zech. viii. 3. f Ch. xlii. ver. 10. J Zech. ix. 12.. 

§• Ch.xlii.ver.il. 1| Ezra. i. 6. H Ch.xlii.ver. 12. 

*• Haggai ii. 10. ; ft Zech. ii. 5. j; ChixUi.ver. 16, 17.* 
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itteeth of Jehisdlem^ and every man with hi3 staff Hi 
hii hihtd foj^ *dety age. And the streets of the citiil 
skdll he full of boy^ and girls playing iti the streets 
thereof*. 

IT. iThe il^t Person in tlie drama is Job's wirk^ 
Let ug take her, as she is presented to us, on th^ c6m*' 
iSibh footing. iSh^ acts a short part indeed, but 4 
very spirited one. Then said his wife unto him^ Dos^ 
thou still retain thine integrity? Curse Gody and di&f. 
Tender and pious f He might see, by this prelude of 
fife Spouse, u^hat he was io expect from' his friends. . 
Hie Devil itide^d assaulted Job, but he seems to have' 
got'p'OBSeission of his Wife. Happiness was so little 
t6 be expected with such £t Woman, that one afmost 
tvohd^fs, that the sacred Writer, when he aims to givd 
fis the highest Idea of Job's succeeding felicity, did noif 
(ell ti5, in express words, fhat he lived to bury his 
Wife. In these modern ages of luxury and. polished 
manners, a Character like this is s6 little of a pirddigy' 
that both the l^afned and unlearned are acdastbfnecj 
to read it t< ilhoiit much reflecJtion ; But such a 
Wbman iti the age of Job liad been thought td need 
i Lustratiori. In the history of the Patriarchs, v^g 
have a large -Account of their Wive^ ; but theSe are alt 
examples of piety, tenderness, and obedience; thef 
liaturai growth of bid simplicity of mai^ners. Soiiie- 
tiling jowef down, indeed, #e find a Z)fe/?M ; buti shd 
wak of the w;«c/Vc^^^^m6^^, a pure Pagaii ; as, 6ii exa- 
tflinatibn, I believe, this" Wife of Job will prove ; 
Another very extraordinary circumstance in her Cha- 
f acter. For ttie Patriarchs either took care to maT^y 
Beliievers, or, if haply idolaters, to instruct them in 
the true Religion; a^ iv6 fnay see by the history bf 
^SiCoh,'-rThen said his wife unto hiviy Dost thou still 
• -*^e€hlviii. 4.jj. - > f Chap * ii. ver; y. 

z 3 r^ttiH^ 
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Elfphaz, Bildadj and ZopkaVy came in a inea^ 
manner with offers of service and assistance: SodU 
tficse enemies of the Jews, as we are informed botfafli^ 
Ezra and Nehemiah : " Now when the ABvsRSAltnk 
•* of Judah and Benjamin heard that the childratsl 
** the captivity builded the temple unto the Lord Oai 
" of Israel : Then they came to Zerubbabei, and 10 
•* the chief of the fathers, and said unto them, La 
" us BUILD WITH YOU. But Zcrub babel and JesluB 
•* and the rest of the chief of the fathers of IsnilB||^ 
^ said unto them, You have nothing to da vrith as ft 
•* baild a house unto our God, but ^e ourselves ml 
•* build unto the Lord God of Israel; as king Cyni 
•* the king of Persia hath commanded Us * '^ \A«l 
Nehemiah's answer to Sanballaty Ihbiahj BXidGtska^ 
idiews, they had made this request :— " then ansTCwIy 
^ I them, and said unto them, Hie Gtxl of Heator 
^ he will prosper us; therefore we bis sennEmtB'%]l 
** arise and build, but you have no jKfriion; norrigkli 
^ nor memorial in Jerusalem'^" Aad^ofTobiahm 
particular, he says : Mormoer in these di^s the miiA 
taf Judah sent many letters wito Tobiafa: and iH^ 
letters g^Tobiah cam^e untq them. Aho they reportei, 
his good deeds before me, and uttered my words to kimi 
And Tobiah sent letters to put me in fear J. 

The three Friends of Job were worshippers of ^ 
true God ; and so were these Adversaries of the Jevs; 
For when, in the place quoted above, they aisked to' 
tuild with the Jews, they give this reason of their re- 
quest: For we seek tour Goxy as yedo, andni 
do sacrifice unto him since the days ofEserhaddon Aw^ 
ofAssury which brought us up hither §. • 

■ The three Friends were perpetually deriding iai5* 
upbraiding him for his sins : And of this Job freqiientfy 

* Erra iv. i, 2, 3, t Neh.ii. sfo. 

i N«b. vU iTv 19. i E«» iv; a. 
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qdiiiidains m the oourse of the disputation "*. So Ne- 

hamh telb us^ that when Sanballat the Haronite, /m4 

Tobinh the xroantj the Ammomte, and Geshem tkfk 

JnAkmi heard that they were set upon building th€ 

iuUs of Jerusalenij they laughed them to scorn, and 

iajfyedthemj and said. What is this thing that ye do f 

WMye rebel against the kingff And ^gain : But ii 

came to pass. that when Sanballat heard tfiat we 

huHded the wall, he was wroth, and took great indigo 

ffsthn^ and mocked the Jews. Now Tobiah the 

4mnottitt was by him^ and he said, Even that which 

&ty buiidy if a fox go up, he shall even break down 

tki^ stmewaUX* God, by the Prophet Malachi» 

friis i}[ii^sai, Judah hath profaned the holiness of the 

fard'whickMe loved, and hath married the dmighter 

4f € Grange God ^ And it is remaikable that they; 

with, whom the Jews had committed this crime, as 

SimbaUaty Tobiah, and the Cutheans, were made tlie 

imitpicnents of their punishment. Eliphaz tlie. Te-: 

mnite charges and upbraids Job with the most 

laiptious crimes : Is fnot thy wickedness great , andf 

ti^miguities infinite^? And thus the Cutheans rer^ 

l^eaented the Jews, to Artaxerxes: '^ B^ it known, 

% unto the kin^ tha^ the Jews, which came up frpini. 

^ thee to us, are come unto Jerusalem, building the 

^ rebellious and the bad city, and have set up the 

'^ >walls thereof. — ^Therefore have we certified the king 

'^.:that search may be made ip the book of the records 

'^^^:.thy fathers, so shalt thou ^d in the book of tl)e. 

'! ifecords^ and know, that this city is a rebellious city, 

'fend hurtful unto kings and provinces; and thaty 

* Chfip.iv. 17. Ckxii. yer.4. Cb« xiii. vfr»4« Cb, ^vt 
^fh 2o« Cbu xvii. ver. 2. Ch, xix. ver. 2« ^h. xxi. yer. 3^ 
Cjiap.xxvLver.4. 

t Neb. ii. 19. jCh.iv. ver.,1,3, 

§ ll^l'ii* 1%' I! Cb. xxii, T^^ 5. */ 
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*• they have moved sficHtion within the fame 6f 6B 
" time ; for which cause Ti^a* this cfity destroyed*'-^ 
If their Adversaries could accusd thetn thus unjustly, ifi 
are not to think they would spare them ithere thert w* 
more ground for condcmtiatiort. "When Kehemiah ddiM 
to the administration o( affairs, the Rich bad oppres^ 
the Poor by a rigorous exaction of their debts : AiH 
there was a great cry of the people and of their v^, 
against their brethren the Jetas. For there ^ete tkdt 
iaidy JVe, our sons, and our daughters, are manyf 
therefore we fake up corA for them, that ive iffuhf c* 
and live. Some also there rtefe that said, PFe hak 
mortgaged our lands, vineyards, and hoieses, thai tti 
may buy com because of the dearth. There were aisi 
thai said, TVe have bdrraajcd mdrtei/ for the kirt^t 
tribute, and that upon our lands and tirrcyards. Yd 
rmo (nir flesh is as the flesh ofoitr brethren, oufcWr 
dren as their children: and lo zt^e brUig- int^ bonddg( 
our sons and our daughters to be sei^ahts, andsomi 
qf our daughters are brought into bondage already 
neither is it in our power to redeem them ; for otkr 
fnen have our lands and vmeyards %. This abuse Ne- 
heiiiiah reformed : and in reproving th6* oppressors, he 
said, Tt is not good that ye do : Ought yt not to zcalk 
in the fear of our Lm% because of the reproach of 
THE HEATHEN OUR fvemies:|:? wWchf rcproach 
was intended to be represented in these words of Si; 
phaz : For thou hast taken a pledge fi^Gin thy brother 
for nought, and stripped the naked cf their clothing §. 

But the three Friends are at length condemned ty 

Oo0 himself: The Lord said to Eliptiaz the Tentardte, 

My wrath is kindled against thee, and against the two 

friends ; For ye have Jiot spoken of me the tiling thai 

• Ezra iv, 12. 14, i5- \ Neb. v. 1, & scq. 

( Veff ^f § Chap, xxiir ter. 6. 

it 
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ifi^fighti as my servant Job hath *. And in the sasie' 

, nfeuiaer he speaks, by the Prepbet, conceiniiiig these' 
Anhersaries o( liie Jews:. And I am very sore dis^* 

\ pleased xdth the Heathen that are at .ease; For T 
liias: but a liti le displea&ed^ and they hel^d 
i^OHwARD TH£ AFFLICTION -J:.— His scntEDce agauisfc 

.the . three. Friends goes on in these words :. Thcteform 
take fKW unta you seven bullocks and seven rmme^ an^ 
go to my setvmt Job, and offer tip yourselves a bumtro 
offering, atul my servant Job shall pray for lyaUj jmr. 
l^mrvill I accept: Lest I deal with you after yotm 

JMyy in that ye have mt spoken of me the thing. wkid^ 
is right, like my servant Job J. This, I suppose, ie 
designed to represent the defeat of their Adoersariesi^ 
\tk the decree which the Jews, by the good prx)]?idetiic^ 
0f ,GoD, procured from Darius, commanding .thej 
Qutheans (who had hitherto so much hindered) iibite) 
to assist the Jews to the utmost x)f their power in tthi 
building the Temple : "Then Dariui the king Boadet 
" a decree — Now therefore Tatnai, Governor beyopA 
*f the river Shetharboznai, and your.campldriioQiithA 
^{ Apharsachitcs, wljich are beyond the nvfiTy ;Jbe .jMi; 
•*5 far from thence : Let the work of this hpuse iof:Gtid; 
*t .alone, let the governor of the Jews,. and &iG< eldera; 
^\ €fi the Jews, build this house of God in his place, i 
*^ Moreover I make a decree, what ye shall do to tiayfe 
*^ elders of these Jews, for the building of tiiia hQus^ 
'f of God : that, of the king's goods, even of tbe.trir* 
*f bute beyond the river, forthwith eicpences be g^veol 
*^ unto these men, that they be not hindered A^i^ 
*? that which they have need of, botlj young buUqcks 
*'. and rams, and lambs^ for the BURNT-OFjrtfeiNd^^ 
^^ ef the Ged of heaven, wbeiat, dalt, wiiie^ and <»i^> 
*(:according to the lappomtment x)f llie priesto wbicjt 

• Cb.;fiii.y€ir.7.,^ . t Zech^i.ijj. , J Ch, xjij. v^r. 8. 
\.\-:. " ' * "arQ 
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** are at Jerusalem, let it be ^ven theift day liy'^j 
^ without fail ; that they may ofTar sacrificed of MMit 
^ savours unto tiie God of heaven, and pn^l^MtAi 

" LIFE OF THE KING AND OP UI8 •ONi*:^^ ^ •"* 

The reason why the three Friends are ctfixletidU 
as fiot having spoken of God the thing that Wttr ri^, 
was, 1. Because using the argument of ad tqUtd^Ph* 
xndtnce only to condemn Job with the heart 'tif;kQ 
enemy, they made the honour of God a stale to their 
malignant purposes. To understand 'thi^indte'felly, 
we must consider that the great contest was conicekti^ 
an equal Pn/vidence: What occasioned it* ^if&*.tiiiir 
suspidon of Job s secret iniquity ; conseqiieritl^tiiiBse 
two pomts take their turns occasionally in tKe^ cbdise 
of the disputation. Job, after many struggle^'^al^ttst 
gave up the general question ; but the paitidsiW'ybe 
of his own righteousness, he adheres to, tbrbii^ijiit, 
and makes it the subject of iedl he says frombfaaff. kki^ 
tochap. xxKi. This ended the dispute: for, M^-Ao 
be^nniiig of the next clmpterf, die writer tolls' tiH)?^ 
So these, three men ceased to answer Job, 'beash^e 
was righteous in his owti eyes; that is, they ga,^- Job 
this contemptuous reason why they would' argue no 
longer with him. 3y this we may see, tow fitidjr^^ 
dispute was conduct^, to answer, what tsup^pose^ittts, 
the end of writing the book. Job,- V^bd i^|!in3deik|ed 
the People, was to speak their sentiments- ccSrictfiAg 
ttieir doubts of an equal Provideneef; hut be'ivtilat 
last to acquiesce, to teach them a lessbti' d£ ^ihbAske 
and submission. > i.:.C ^\J niiol 

2. The second reason of the condeimktitei'^fdf^ 
fidse Friends was, because they had su{Jportod^tiKir 
condemnation of Job by a pretended ItSv^lJ^HMt^ 
Nawaihing was secretly brought to'in&^itifftf'WtilUi) 



y^^d mwi^ ear , reicfive^ a hftic ttitra)f. Indtfrngiii 
^^r(m%tIier.'miom of tnc higfity wlim deep slcep^^fglktJi 
'iHH ^H^hfi^^^ ^^)^^ '^P^^ ^^^9 an(}treriihlitig,,whicfi,^nade 
all mf bonis to shake: then a Spirit passed before my . 
c^Qeitbc hair ofmyjlesh stood up: I stoQfl stilly hut I . 
. eould.not discern the form thereof: an image icds be* 
. Jwe mine eijes] there was silence^ and I heard a, vofce. 
scyifhg, "Shall mortal man be more just than G.pf^,** 
S^c*. Thi$ was the character, and conduct, of Jhe 
enemies of tlic Republic, as the Prophet E?ekiel.ui- 
. fiirms us; \yho>se, words are. so very apposite, thatjwa . 
may, itell think they were the. qriipnal to those aiigve 
idtHe^ fourth chapter of Job. T/iussaith the ZordGod^ 

- Jito uni'o' the foolish P^^ophets t)iat foUoxp their fiw^ . 
Spirit and have se^i nothing'— They have scenvai^itjf 
wid lying divimtibny sayings T/ie, Lordsaith; aiid, the . 
Jj)rd! haili not sent thcm^^Have ye nof seen a vpn 
vifilchif and liavt ye not spoken, a lying, difinjatifin, ^ 

. tt;hereas\y€, say^ The Lord saith it, albeit I have not . 

^ppk^fif flier^ore thus saith the LQrd.Go^y^B^fXj^^ 
. ye^ have spohen vmuty and seen ,lifis,, therefor^, bchQld] 

J ain[agoii)ist yoii,^ saith the Lord GodX' \ . , 

ly, llje last'pQrsou in the OppQsitioQ i^ th^ I^eyif . 

liiinself, SataVi the Author and Contriver of afl the 
. xniscbj^t And how we arq- cquie to that pftct of tliq^ . 

AUe^ry, whJere the fajble and. the moral meet, .and,, as .. 
. it -were', cpncur'to throw otf t^eAtask, and'eipQse:. 

t^true face of tlie Subject.; thia assault upon, .^^jp 

bfengtbatyferyattaQk. which/ the Piopht^t Zecb^riah: 

l^fe usi Satan made, at' this time, oj) thq PEpp^E, 
r Ttife ohly^'diiflfereiice i3,, thj^t,^ ip tlijs Ppeqi, \tS%jS\ 

- ui^t&at. Prophecy, it' is^ J^o^ud^ the higli priesf^^y^^^ 
. t^taids'foif.tbei^^oj^^. ^^.all thi^ re^t^ thi? id^hut'^/isr. 
;* §0 iiitfoi^iy noarked, that this id^iigle citchmst^nce aloAr 

* Ph%p..iv« vcr. w/& «eqV t^^**'^ ^» i> * •«^' 

-.' Toi;V* A. A is 



L« sufficient Ui coii6rfu thp tnitli.of out; M^bo})^ in^ter*. 
pfctation. llierc needs only setting the t« o p^i^ss^ges 
tofftltitr to convince the most PrejudfeecJ^^T^llj^' 
toriun says, *^ Now tfienc was a day when the sons of 
" Ti(k1 came to present theinselves before the |^pi;jif^ 
** and Satan canxe also among them* Apd tbe 
** Lord H;iid unto Satan, \Mieiice comest thou r Then 
" Satiui answered the I^rd, and said, From going tQi 
'^ and fro hi tlie earth, and from walking up and doj^riL 
'' hi it. And the Lord said unto Sataa». Hast tbou 
'^ considered my servant Joq, that there is noijic ^ke , 
" him in tlie earth, a perfect and an upright mfM^^oof! . 
'• that fearcth CJod, and escheweth evil? 'fhen ^iah 
*• answered the Lord, and said, Doth Job fear G6(J; 
'• for nought? But put forth thine band now,7jm^. 
** Touch all thvit he hath, and he will cursie ttiee to tiby 
'^ faiT. And the Lord said unto Satan, Bdtioldr afit)' 
•* tliat he hatli is in thy power ; only upon himself jnA^ 
•'not forth tliiiie hand. So Satan went fortK from,, 
•' \\\v. jirosencc of the Lord*** — ^The , PrQj>het s s\c- 
count is in tlicst^ words : " Be silent, O all flesh, befor); , 
•* tIk* Lord : for he is raised up out of his liolyliabi' 
•' tation. And he shewed roc Joshua the high |^e^ 
•^\tanding U^forc t!)C angt^l of tlic Lord, and Sat a :^ 
•* >tiuiding at !iis riglit hand to resist him. And the' 
•* Loixl said unto Safcm, The Ijord rebuke tbee, O' 
*• Satan; even t^^ Lord that bath chosen JerusiBJeui, 
'* rebitke tlhcc^ Is not this a brand piuckt out of the 
'* tw r Xow Jfifthu/i ^yff lA'iriW i^ith pithy garments^ 
*' aixi isiood bt^MT ihr angeL And he answered apj' 
" S}^Vc unTc^ tl-k^jic :Jwit suv*d hcfivie him, sayings' 
*^ T4fhr MM^ tl>e fiUhx <rarmmT5 fraasi him. ^Vbd'. 

•"•^ chaoge 
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11 giM'ments. 

-Sa fan ^Handing 
af'^ieJ^V^cV^^Si^htM^^ to resist' Joshua ['i^y{^^ '■ 
drawit out more at teti^h) his persecution of Job— - 
J^Jiilk ekthed mfH/ftlth^ gap is Job amidst the 

Asfi^^^h^ ilvtkmg Sf Joshua mth change bfrdU 



w%'Wve not' yef^Bbne with *^i^^^ ([Character. 
T^e'fin^ift^ ^Al'A^ in tiie sce^^^ i^ a strong proof that ; 
thfe Work 'wiis cWpbsed in l^ £ige we , have assigned, 
tchft. ';'THtS evil Being wais little known to the Jewish , 
Peopld^'ltill al^t this time. Their great Lavy^ver, .; 
wdtCTe ii% fed Ifrequeiitty enumerates, arid warns them . 
o^^6 iiiares'?j[nd tempta^ons Which 'woiild draw them \ 
to ' tirai&.s^te^s die Law of G^i), never once mentions ' 
tlSi 'Capitareriemy of Hea^^^^ yet this was an expe- ■; 
dieht'whlcii the wisest ^a^iiaia Xaw^iye^^ lliougllt of . 
uS^, t(J keep the "^^bpulace m the ways; of\Yirtue#* 
Thus Zalcucus, in the preface to his b9oK of Laws, 
^p6aks of an evil De^'on ieh^pting riien to mischief : \ 
Ahd)ri the. popular lleligion there was always a Fury 
at hand, f(^ ' pursue ' t^'e rhore, atrocious Offenders \ 
through thex>'or!d. Nay, when tlie end of that sacred ; . 
Ilistbry which IVIoses composed, obliged him to treat 
of Satan^i first grand machination against mankind, he.: 
entirely hides this wicked Spirit under the Ariimab 
which he made his instrument. (The' reason' of this,: 
wjse conduct hath been in part explained already, and' 

*Zecb. ii, 13. Chap.iii. ver. 1, & seq. 
^ \ See Divine Legation^ vol. id pp. J39,-&ieqi 
^^'"'^ AX 2 \vitt . 
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win be nipip exQctly traatedin tbe oQuyseof <Mm. fu- 
neral urt^ii^iGut'*.) Bui^ as thp falnjiss ofr^io^ dt^ 
ncur» thoy woixi made ii^prc and: mcH^ Qcqp0i9tt3d'WJi||» 
tliU Itwir; citi^ital Enci^y. When. Ah^, for thq. crm^ft- 
and tollivft ot* tlic Peo^ji;^ was suf^qred to be iufaUl&tedt 
wo hfivc this account of the mutter in the fii^t booll 
oil K,in(T.s : .7//r/. Miaiialy sqid^ Ifeai* th^u ihe^refin)^ 
thf xiviil of, the Lord: Imio tkc^Lafd. sittings onhh- 
tfumc^ and all ibf, host of heaven staffing %/Aii^!o%. 
his rig/if hanilf ami on his leji. ylpd the Ii(nnis0i 
Ifilto sljall pef\saade Ahab^ that he. nmygp ujiMniififlti 
tit Rami4h^Gileadi? ylful om scfief ou. t/fU fmmii-f.df^i^ 
OfjOthiT^ mid Oil that inanncf\ And.tker^cameji^h 
tf^spiuiT, and stood, before the Lqvd^ at^said^, Z^'mSi 
pmn^fdc hiuf. A^id the Lord said. untA MWj lf9ttrth 
Mlth?' Anil fie said^ lujilgpfoiih^mi^Lmlibf^^aijfm 
^plrifiinthe nwut/r of all his Prophets^ An^-lie.s§ii 
Tfniu slui{t. persuade Iiiniy. and prevail al^ : Giyfotth^ 
41^4 do so,^\ Sata>^ is not lierc. re5ord^(4* biy.nsffiQfe.} 
ajid so w^ un^t conclude that the Popple weriej y^M 
kuyv^ litUe of: his historjf; Uqwcveri thj^iu^vd^^rtakbg. 
suflivientlv deckircd liis nature. On. tlm. r^urp iws^. 
tiic CaptiyitY> wq fin^l hini better-; kiiqwn j.agijEl tfeiii^i. 
tlieu arc ascribed to l\ioi, as the immodi^^mdrpjop^t 
Ai>;hor| wluch (whil^divuie ProvidQnQp^t!K)uid:it'fit:t!i.. 
k®Cj> bja9Jkp tliQ knowledge of him) were. I)^fc4*0 . giveOif . 
u> \xy^ .iuiprppor ^CL^er to the iicst .ai>d. u^tknate Ccm^e of : 
ajl tlui;igs, Th\is, iu the second boolt^iof Sampel, it/ist. 
s^idy, tbtttGoiy naoved David to nui^!l,)^:the,peopi©^^ . 
Aiidagain^ thq angci\ of the X4)rdiUHf^ kmdkdggdTm^^^^ 
If rafd^ mid JieiZHived David ,again^^^ fosag^ Gi. 

tiiiffllfcrjlsixwl <^^d Judq^Xi B^t^.tUe 6{»t:bboIc:GU:i 
C^'hr^niflles^ wliicb. w^isj wi-Ut»p,aft(pr tte: Gap^ilj^ 

* See note [A A] at tb«i.M^ vf.UusyolnDU^.^ » . t 

^ • Sataat 
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^atisn is ^vd toliave utioveA Utavid to thte fctty, Mii 
>fS^tim stood itp ^dm J^raely and pr<nm1ieU J^mid 
in tNfmAer hrJtel*. Fdr, -His history tecvfeg kh ihie- 
.|Wtmbte cfonti^*icm ^ith ^ R^mpftion <Sf Marikina, 
%hiB krtdWlieage Off ^lii was tb ftb cottve^ 'tdgelfeer : 
and iwoW, Aeir hftdf Prophets Wad ^iV«i Ifefe bbscUJe 
desisrqttldtts of tbe iR.t:D££ttl:ti ioird tteot^ ^ttbnUant 
-timthB. 

. Here \e. mt3 stopft tik^iMr^t, t))bi]gh I bfitic^^ i^y 
aubject, to iAw^ tte visibre s|^ittl(mr of tte d&iife 
Wisdoit), iirlhis period of God*^ criorial DispdhsAtion.: 
.We tiaVc observed that tlib fulness of time epp'rdach- 
ing, the writiogs cf the Prophets, aftfer fhfe (Japtivi^, 
hddsgiVjet) less obscure intirtlatiows of tfte ReSimpiidiri 
tnd that tbe Truths, if^hich bad a necessary cohn^xioh 
•with it) were propoi^ohably laid ppeh. Two of tlfe 
principal of these n-ere tlie HistoliT of Satan Bn& 
■tbe DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE 6TATt ; vihich, sooiii 
oiler this time, were conveyed to their khowled^* 
j^ow, besides tlife use of these two truHis (0 ttie j^ej* 
'ttCfal EcOhoniy, they were of great advantage to ttt? 
Jeivl,^ peo|>le at thosis very junctures when each wai 
•first Viatic kiiowh unto tiiem. Tbe history of Satan, it 
is evident, they were brought acquainted with in theti' 
Ctiptlviltf ; and nothing could better secure them from 
the dangerous error of the two principles, which 
AVaS part frf the national Religion of the Country into 
-i^icjhich they were led captive. The doctr'me of afu^' 
ftrre ^/^te they learnt some sin^tU tune after t^eii^ 
iihorough Re-establkhment \ and this being at a .tnne 
%hei^ their extraordinary Providence was departed 
from them, was of the highest advantage and support 
fO them, as a Nation and a People. But this, as \ 
^jy is otiticipatSng my subject, and will be expfaihed 

^ 1 Cfaron. xxi. i, 

AA3 ^ 



^j^t^l^fgabeir^aftqr; The otber i$.tbe pointts^fs^ir^rfi^t 

pfi^sei^t coaceffi^ yvit^y namdy, tlie |cQon»^gp q^ tbis 

.jl9(ickf^4 Spirit;, s^kd tli^ / security tbia . ktywledgp 

j^p^j4c?d, against tbe error of the tu;o\^,rinc^kfi: 

's^'^9J;i l^s us to another us/e the writctr of tbq book 

Ip^jpbhatb.niade of this PersQuageoi^ pfewnai. f 

^^ ^ Wq bave observed, that the pdncip^l d^^igp o^.ttue 

^uthor. of this nork was to reinoye all ^xoi^y^cW- 

-.fl?raiqgt|}e sopREME CAiJisii.frQin wiQOgsjt ^^jPepp^ 

povir about, to cpmo under, tbe Qrdmm-yVwv\i4\T^x^^i 

.jlleaveo^ after baying been Jopg- accustpm^d^^tfti^ 

j^trqgrditKiry. Tbe couimon f^ult; wbici^Xb^. A^^i^^k^ 

^Cf;e prpne tocomuiit, oa scciqg.gpQd an(J bad bf^^ti^ 

^J|ulitfcj9intly to aU xn^en^.was, ta bring \^ question tk 

jp6pp,JKJESS qf their Maker-. .And, tlijeyvf^ft >pptr f) 

. satisfy themselves in this difljculty, by s^UQtb^r .luiijtjfke 

^ aj^furdrasf tlxat^wa^: impioji^^i th.Q;.b«BQfhQ(i;X^^'<> 

YgHJ,J^f^PJ^3,;a Cippd, ^pd an; Evfl. 0:'fW> JswSjrfff 

jt}ijs j^iffiie ..particuj^ly^ .wftix3 ,n.fca£^ obpp>^q?iMtg ^ 

.danger^ as coiniug ffom a place giiher<?.,tbi3 stijangp 

JppctfiiiQ made part, oi' the- piibJiCi;KeligiQn^. j.lliiw^ 

()f, the Msl^st iiiipt)rtaqco ther^^bce Jx) gua^cJ ag^O&t 

jjbpth these errors. . And this; the s^f#:^d >Vriter Jmt|? 

.effectually dpiiG, by shewing that Satax^ gr th|^ ^i( 

,Spirit (whose history> ir^3understocKlj.;^or jt^iper/cctly 

.to|d, in the first Ages qi, niankind^ .p[i|49h,j£ivou}Tq(J-itl^ 

nption of an q:il Frinci^ic) .was, Jike alLotbqrtifpjj^JH- 

tqrkf Ikings^ even of the highest rank,, a /5rppit;^.i;fv4?f 

.God ;, qt enmity with him ; but4e?itirc|y ip h^ift j^meri 

^pd used; by Jam as an instruipenti to . pun^^k j\viqkc4 

ji^n^ yet sometiLpes permitted to afflict tl^e Qp9dL^ft>^ 

a,tri^i of tbw patieijc;<3, and to rcpdcr tjb^c liHftb m^ 

^^i^tue mor^ perfect and conspicuous, Hepce W0:,s^ 

(wluch de^rye^ our serious reflection) bow. useful*^ 

was to tlii3 purpose {wh^t UtUe light soever it g^A^e to 

12 the 



^fiie Qtiestldo) to resplv^ ail, when jjhd dispiite^eatnetp 
^ A^od^i^cfd aitid dfeUnTTilnedv inid tbte OiiS" i potk^ttfc 
4&l*^ty6/^wh6 U t^e^^^ ttifr SOLE Crcutdr dad 

GoVertibfV)^ aft thb^ Arid, What the Wisdom of 
'the- Hdljf Spirit directed ithe Writer of the book of 
*Job tpi dfe^, la tliis pomt, ort their combtgfr6vtit\ii6^^^^ 
'-ifhkhhe\d the belief of jW prixcx?le$, Bk^ |^mc 
;Wfe(ferh directed Isaiah to do, on their goin^ thith^. 
^his '^tophiBt, in the' person of God, addrtssirig life 
^,speefch to C^rus, whdifn God hid gppoiiate^ to bd t& 
iBstnlraetU ''ef hk People's Itestoration, s^ys : / im 
#A^' X^r^j-jflrM there is honeeUe, there is no God 
besides nte: I -girded, thee^ though thou hast not kimifn 

me. — I FORM THE JLIGHT, ANDCEEATE DARkxESS-: 
1 MAICE Pl!ACE, AND CREATE evil: T the Zotddo 

tiitHhesethlngs\ 

''■ 'Thii dfedarati(Mi of God by Isaiah naturally leads ni^ 
%«>e 'conclude this head, to consider another text of 
^Sie h6ofc of Job, which confirms all that is hbch said 
ttf SAtax and Ac TWO phixciples; atid, By con- 
PCtjiKiice, the opinion here advancec}, of the time in 
^hicb the book was ttTitteit Job, speaking of the 
Tvork^ of Crea&n and Providence, says, He div}d^ 
-the seA mtk hispQwer\ and bis wi^erstanding smtet^ 
tJirdugh the ^iLOUvf^ This eyidehtly alludes to^ttie 
ijiir^de'of theiie//-^efl,^d the destruction of Pharaoh. 
From these works of Providence upon eatth, tlie* Writer 
proceeds to speak of God*s work of Creaticih'aboVe^ 
l/cAb' "Material md inteHectnat.-^Bj/ his Spirit be hath 
'C'ARm%n^ii the heavens; his HimdhathJormediHe 
CRodkCp fiEttPEXT|; i.e. He made the' matieri^i 
and int^lledtual world; and in this latter, the erf/ .6^/^^' 
Minsfelif, (that pretended RivaV of hisi jifcvvcr^Sihd 
Oi^poser of all his good) is equilly the ivdrk df his 

"'' AA 4 hands. 
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'liand). The pi-pgressioi^ and C9oi^\oM:cfrJiif?£ 
"partef contained ki tliis wI\ofe pQriod^ '»xe.'c\fm^^ 
'be^utifuL His work of Providence, w Lort ioif ,Nte^j ,1 
ture u^x}n earth, loci pr9|)crlY to li|s wjork of Creatio^ lir 
nbavcy as tlic Maker aiid Governor of all ll^ili^: '\9 
'and his chastiseiiicn);of the proudest aqH most powf^A.i 
Monarch then on earth, in his oJiaractcr ;of jGovftOPTi 1 
of the Moral world, as imturajly introduced the. iq^;^. * 
^on of his creatii)j|i:, and his knoping io sut^tjp0^;tj^ 
TEViL Spikft, in liis character' of the first CiEUiseof aai:!^ 
ihings. And, to connect tjiese tsyo felo^lions tcigE^tbffi ?? 
tilth the greater justness, the wfitfer\}'itl} uiueb elqg^vcpv q 
t^lts the evil Spirit by that name v^herewith the fifijcnali // 
Writers, and 'especially Isaiah, (whom ^ve $h^\ isee^-n 
presently the writer of the book of Job had particuIafil|v;eU 
in his eye) denote* the king of Kgypt. In }A7/.iig^6j*j--i 
Zorc/y xdtk //M* sore and great and strong ^-^s^r^'^^idlto'ii 
punish Leviathan the pier cifig serpent ^ evifn Z4viithm 
that CiiopKED sEiiPt^'T, and H^^^^i^^l^^ the^r^^^go^iiii: 
that is in the sea *. Let us observe, tlwt the A^TJter:-/* 
of the book of Job, in tlie last ver;5c, evidently aHiidQa>o::: 
to, or rather paraphrases those words of I^aiathifV* 
quoted before — I Jotm the Ughty and creatQ darhmS): .. 
J make peacCf and crkate 1 vil ; I the Lord do dW.: 
these things: For A\'liat is this but garnishijfg the.i.ii 
yieaccHs^ and fohmixg the crooked SoLUPiENxri^v* .? 
But tlie relation ami coniiexion between the 15th anc^ji." 
'i3th verses 'I not being ol>)scrved, f^cyeral qmineut 3i!] 
Comnientatofs, l>oth Jews and (Jhri^tians, wcrtj iacli^di.i '..; 
to understand the crooked serpent as signilyin^ ti)c.;i ' 
great Coustellution so named, situate near the areiic; .: 
polci or at least, that enonnous. trail of light caUod ■.:* 
file CJaJaxy or Via lactca. Ai^d those M^lcrp^ wbflL ; « 
ifelV^lH;en as backward to 6ud ^ Devil fpr ilie tcinjpteft ■ r 
.•i: '^-Ct.S-xviy >."*•. .... t Jofexxvi^ .' ':;.'•:. ' 



^m^&^ ^^^^ g^rfutifre of tJicII^ven^, beiii^ ^Ml ^^^ 
^Icqwid bjr^atpaartteular dcscriptioii of one of ife pfc** ^ ■ 

rf f!ij»i^'^(^ ^ Bcit iyh|itever tlieir force of logic iriay '^ 
B,iJthpr4eii^e- of 'Rhetoric seerns iione-of the Ibest^ 

Uiii^jBt'jrtwuigp kiadof aoipW^^^ 'Miciiiadr, * 

'^^ alb tfate tbnstcjlatioiis, aud he niacie oae of tbcni * 
^rt^al: interpretation of Scripture \vhicb rec^we3 its*- ' 
chi€[^streflgfe fwn rules of feurp^n cloqH&fkC^ 

^dtkiet q^ jbptQppsitJQn^ hath oftpn bpt a sleodjDr sup- ^ 
^rfi Iskall go on therefore to shew, that an Hebr^vr ^ 

yyHtor (and he who, after all that has been said, witf ' 
jap|:'>fiUow thp Author of the book of Job to be an 
flebp^W^ toay grant or deny m hat he pleases, for tve) 
f-r-to shew, I say, that an Ihbnw fFriter^ by tks ■ 
fftoi^d&rperit «)uld apt xncan a CoriSfcllation. 

The Rabbins tell us, (who in thia case seem to be 
cgm|)€|eat £rvid|^nce) that the ancient I{^breus in tlteir 
^ftMOmy, i^hic^ their Ritual ^ 

necessitated them to cultivate, did not represent the 
Stai% fither^i^gle or in Con3t0Uations^ by the i^ainoor 
figufe -of any Animal wlmtsoever ; but \jistingilishedi 
tlierri Jby the letters of their alphabet, aiPtificjally cpna- 
H^incd^' And this they assure us was tlic cpnstaat 
ftradicfi^ .till, in the later agea, they became acquainted 
nitliltbc GTeciah Scieinces: Then^ indeed, they learnt 
thp art -of tic'iGking up their spiiEaE, and making it aa 
Dictiresqiae as their neighboui^. But still ttioy did it 
nith'Wode^ and reserve; and hesitated even thea, 
U) adttJitofany human Figure. Tlvc reason given for 
tJiis Sjscrucpulolis observance, namely, the danger <if 
j[dolftt{:jf, i^ tiie hi^tieejt confirmation of (lie t;ruth oi' th^ir 
a)^ount>/ Vor it is opt to be believed, thaj, when tlijr 
jiSTRONOJiiy and suPER^TXT?ia»r of Egypt were so 
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vln<^c'1y collengucd, and that the corotnnation was su^ 
pArlcd by thi» very means, the xa^es given to the 
ron!*tcllatioas it is not to be believed, Isay, thrt 
!\Io^cs, who, under tlie ministry of God, forbad. the 
-Israelite!?^ fowftkc am) l\Ucnt9s of any tkingvi HEAVfif 
nlnrcc according to the old nxxle, would suficrtbeinto 
jiuike ;7tw /i/tr;/CA-.v6'^ tlicre : which>-Jf not in tb6 firj| 
intention set up to be worshipped, yet, we know, nwr 
M-aited long to obtain that honour. To corroborate UjIb 
Rabbinical account relative to the liebrcW Astrpoomyl 
we mt)y ol}serve, that the Translators of theSoptuag^n^ 
tlic Ilnuls and Doctors of the Jewish I-aw, ^ 
must needs know what was confonnable to the prsSBdik 
derived from tliat I^w, understood the Writer of the 
book of Joi) to mean no more nor less than tlie I^£Vf£ 4 
by this periplirasis of the creaked Serpent; and sb 
ti-anslaled it, APAKONTA AII02TATHN, the (Tpostd 
DragO)U ' ■ ::'j: • 

From all this it appears, that neither MdsES^ lEril: 
EsDRAS could call a Constellation by the na^Ve oftKe 
crooked Serpent. 1 r: 

y. The last Actor in this representation, is Job's 
fourth fiicnd, Elihu ihcsoA of Bardchel the JSkfUti^ 
who is brought upon the stage in the thirty-^etond 
chaptch lie Is made to reprove Job- with great 
a^^pority ; and, like the otlier three, to have his xektk 
l})ldkda<:ahi^ him: and yet, to the surprii* of *aU fht 
<?o!n»nonuitors, he is iK>t inwlved in Acif Seiilctttti 
wlxni (tv^i> pas5M?s judgnicnt tMi the' Ctotro^TttW^ 
Uctv again, the only soUition of tlxj diffitjultv isbrf 
intrrpiotJition of the l>ook of Job. Eiihus oppofiiiicm 
was tho soXTiity o\ a true friend.; the others' the inft^ 
lice o\ pretep^lod orx^^. His sevciity egcunst Job arose 
from tJiisj ihh\ Jobjustilkd h}}mclf rather 4hm God*^ 



\$^fkt .is,; wa$TrflM>re anxious to viiKljicate iiis own iiirio- 

fg!^t\Q€ ti:im thfds eqwhy of- God's Provideric$.::F>or 

to**^?^'-^^ pecsoa of Eliwu was designeU^he .5iW/*liu 

"'^iri^nAiim^lf. He. begins with the^ch^f^cter of/a 

fJtep/S/PWptlet^ under ivliich^'us in the^ac^of inspirajtiofl^ 

ySQPTQpi'esttnts himself.. I am. full of matter ^ the RpirU 

\^BJ^thkh we. conshmmth me, VaiiAcI imj bclkj h n$ 

9fffpi€t [which Iwd.^io ventyi: i^ ruulifto^bur^t like nao 

^l^i{^^'*.:\ .AiQil ihis, he conU'asts with the- cliaracter 

^^fitk^&tee Brophfets oft tlmt time,-— Z(?^ nv^ iwi^ i pr&y 

^^S^^/^G^ 4itri^'fmf^s:persmi^ neither let me give^flat- 

^^iing tAll(^^ u^^to mmt' Ikit all this will iippew 

^|l^/ tb§i following iConsidcra^oHs. ■• • 

'^fjjEJtihu^^qn'tlie entrance upoii his argument, addresses 

Mb^tbt^i.friqQds in the fi)ilowing luimnner; j^Wfe 

*iiiati(:,i^t 6llrect(!d Jik xvords agifmi me :^.fmthen,mll^ 

'^^gtfVmfw hi^f^ ^^i^h : vTO^^R. speeches. % This sufficient 

discriminates his cause and chai'acter from theirs. Ife 

rfUfiSn^.t^ff^t to Jqbj ^' ^My woi'^^^says he) ^iiall-te of 

•^Jittk^ itpidghtness of my heart; and my lips shall 

.*' utter knoxcledge clearly. The Spint of God fwtk^ 

y^\\niff4e m^i\^^^^^b}:€atk€fthe.Almig^^ given 

,^\\W<SVf//A^ If thou\canstJinswer me^ setthy woi^ ifo 

f ufOf4w ibefore me, and . stand up. JBEuatD, I am 

jf/vACCOftDmo TO THY wisu^ IN God's stkad : 

"iS' % f^Jsp am fonned out ^of tlie clay §>''. &;q. This clearly 

Imiikj^ltQ^ th^ .oharaoter ctf Gods chosen Servant: 

5?^^jn*rQi of^ approvGi;'; integrity,, thcy.ncceived: thk 

^lii^^^ln^iralaari, ^d.^were theretbre la God's stead 

|Bctl>$ P(3opJ(Ji Elihu goes on in the same strain.-H- 

iicAfe J^?i|Cit€5s JiOb to attcniion,-r-^accu9es htm of charg* 

iftg,Qapj|4UhiuJ4iaficejr— reproves his itnpi^y, — telto 

JjiiathfiLtjii^n cry in their ajfflictions, and arei not heard 

/>. ^*^Gb;xK3di, ver;iS, 19. fV<fr. «i* -^ 

I V'er. 14. .5 Ch« xxxiii. ver. 3, & seq. 
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. for ^Tant of iaitli ^— that his sins hhsdcr the deseetit bf 
God's blessings ; whose wisdom aiid \v^yi are oa 
«carcl)ablc.'* — But is this the conversation of one 
private man to nnotlier: Is it not rather a public 
.-exhortation of an Hebrew Prophcil speaking to the 
People? Hence too, >tc may see the great proprie^ 
-«f that allusion to tlic case of Heasekiafa *, nventioBBd 
mbove, which the writer of the book of Job, in fhi 
place, pats into tlio moirth of Elihu. The Spirit wifii 
irhicii Elilui speaks is faftlicr seen fh>in His te^ng Job 
that kc dcsbxs to justify hivi f. And yet he accum 
*im of saying, It pmjitcth a man nbthmg^ thit li 
should delight hinisetf uith GodX : and expoHolaWs 
-with him yet furt'n.cr ; Th'mkxst thou this to ba n^M 
^hat thou saidst, Mif righteousness is ff^ere ihan'&oii^ 
For thou saidat, Illiat adcxtntage mil it be wHo lia, 
mduhat pro/it shall I hate, if I be cleansed J ram my 
«?«§? Here the Commentators arc much scandaliz^cl^ 
«s not seeing how this could be fedrly doliected fniife 
what had passed : yet it is certain he says no more iff 
Job tlian what the Prophets say of the People repre- 
isentcd under him. Thus Malachi : " Ye haye wctfijcfl 
*' the Lord witn your woixls : yet ye say, Wherdii 
** have we wearied him ? When ye say, Etery mt 
** that doth ernl is gooil in the sight of the Lord^ aM 
^* he dcVghtcth in them; or^ fVhcre is ike Oo4 of 
""* judgf/Mit II ? " And again : Vc have mld^ It i4mii\ 
to serve God: and what proft is it, th4t rat havt kepi 
his ordinance, and that zee have ua^ed mmpi[m£ 
iuforc the Lord 0/ Hosts? Andmzcweeetilihepjvfd 
bxtppy : Vca they tlmt zcork mck^ntss are set yji\ 
jfea they that tempt God ajxevm deSwred^. ItifH 

♦ Cb.xxxiii. ver. 18, & seij. f Cb.xxx'^*. ven 3a.; • 

i Ch. xxxiv. ver. 9. 4 Cb. xxjtv. ver* % j. 

It Mul. ii. 1?: If Mai. uu 1^ m. 

■ Ibis 



Sect 2.]. OF MOBES^DEMDNSTHATED, 36^ 

tUl iriakiiJdddll^El^ whcr, itt 

thq.work^ is i^pnesented to-be really guilty ; as- appears 
nfjbonly.frpm'tlie; beginning of God's speech to him'^i 
bytfiisom bii> ojivn ooii&esion % which follows. It i& 
rwfiU'iiarble tiiat lob, from the beginning of iiis nmisr 
^ojjx^ tci the coming of his thr^e cotntbrters, tliough 
ffljariy. provoked . by Im Wife^ shmcd not (as wo are 
\fi£^)miJvhu lipss%. But, pcrseouted by tho malio^ 
9q4 bittcntcss of their words, ho beg^n to lay such 
sjtesB.ou hi» owni iimocence a» cve»' tri accuse tha 
^^^A^oiGoiy^^ Tjhia.waftithe vei7 state of the Jews 
althia.time; Sa exactly has. the sacred Writer coiir 
^Il^6t8d)hi& allegory! "I^^^^ bo^ their straits and dif9U 
tyd^f w^. tenapoF, till-thcin enemies the Cutfiea)i^ 
^i:afi6rwa$rd^ Stmbfallati Tobiah^ and the Arabimis^ 
(bofodentfe^ against' tbo»i«; and tiien they fell mKOk' 
iiiioireatmurn^uriiigsi against Gon* And here let u^ 
dberve a differeno&iii' the condtiot of Elihu and thori 
^^ ffienda, ai dif}btt]ii>co yAmh ^vell distingnistieai^ 
jG^clinraclors :. l^b^ accuse. Job^ of /;reaY6'//^fftijilt&;,^ 
j9ShKa.a8011so9J1im.of* timij}jx*seiiii namely, his Hnpa^ 
teabck and) impiety-: which evidootly shews thujt Ai^ 

' j^aio^^Blih^'USQ^ the very same reasonin^agpiui^tK^ 
Jo&:ahdi>h&'tiire6'^ft*imdsy^ arc aticrwarcb putf' 

i^ j6»inibuth <^^^^ resolving all iHto^ 

lutupjaj^ ipATB>f ev^i EiihH^s ^spf3e€li' i^ indeed m every ^• 
14^^ same/m|b'Xioo 8, except in the severity olP^' 
|).ropr^£-'laJ^^ in tha4i> the Wi-iter hatiiv 

^i^imob^adj^^ in^conductkighis sufbject.'. Tlie^^^- 
odxw^^^puip^ o£'tiiKii»>W<ork was to encourage tbdft? 
Jews ba a perseveranco^iu their diity= from tlie- assured'-^ 

*lWJbixxx>{}iu :■; t Cb* xlii. ver.-i. At seq., J Ch. ii. ver>i<x.,. 
5':S*e notft [BtJ] at the end of this volume.- 
If fTWkai'^h. kixiuta jfiK^iii . - f zl>aiiu:hl xxXyiii. to xVii, 
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csi^ ttrfdi^rotefctfon of Plt)videri«. MiSit aiiihe' tteHifi^ 
as'tbcy^'ere gro^vhig impatient, ilf was necessary IhS^ 
temper should be rebuked* But ad ij)e tffdtonah'ce bf ' 
ilie V(H}m is disposed, the putting the reprodf iiitcy thel' 
mouth of the Ahiiighty would have gredd\yy^fedik€t^< 
tb^^nd and purpose of the Work. Thbpait therc- 
£:3fr6 is given to his ser\ant EUhu : and Gob's ^ent^nftJ^ 
israll gV'MC and fiivour on the side of Job, and indwp^ 
nation and resentment against his false Friends. ' * ^fW' 
tijls^vent, the Writer had finely prepared u^/itinia^i^' 
Job) in the tieatof the disputation, say to tliese fri^nili'/ 
IPIU thou tpeak ttkked/j/forGod? andMk'dcc^^ 
fudyfof him ? JVM ife accept his person ?- [Filtye tt^n-^ 
tend for God? Is it good that he should sehrch^\f}i&' 
out? or as ofr& mail mecketh another do yt so'^^W 
hini? He WILL surely repjio ve votr, j/'ye Wfii^' 
cret^ €€^pt Ptrsons^. Tlie judicioAs Tcafle^^vill' 
ofesijr ve another artful circumstance ifi' the tki'k^ dt 
Dihus oration. The three friends, in the grand- i^tiieS^ 
tien concertiing' an cywiz/ Providence^ ^enl direWB^' 
over to one side, and Job to another : Elibu incmi^* 
lancilheSr, but resolves all int6 'slibmission -to tbe'Al^' 
mighty powter of Gob; For it tvas yet incbnveriieiotl 
to acquaint the Je^vs, (who were just going to' faif 
uader a common Ptvvidence) with the truth of thefr' 
case. Hence^ to observe it by the way, another cir- 
cumstance' arises to determine the date of the ^oeml* 
We have shewn that the Subject suited ouly this timer V 
We now see that the manner of treating the* Sufijedt 
c(>uld agree to no other. On the whole, thiS' intermd-^ 
dinte speech of EHhu's was the finest preparative for 
lhi&^ decisive one which was to follow. ' 

Farther, The true character of Elihu is seen from 
keMe, that Jbb replie^hothing to these wordis/ as con^ 

* Cbap'. xui. ver. 7, 8, & wi^, 

scious 



S(p^ oj^^^l^ 4f1if%.pf bis reproofs ; aact that they were: >- 
tqi;,jpe|irp9& of si,, I'VieiuL Aiid^ indeed, /)i$ subopisr^. 
•ii8i,,)Qfj^ Jj^i^c^on, >Ylfts to represQnt.thp7:epeata^cfl^ 
of,.||ie^J^W5.9n,tlie,pr^ungof theiF Pi\)pticts^,Hpg-.i 
g4,Sii9C^riat^ ami .^^^ . .. . - , .1 ^ .s, 

^^t^,^gJt|yJ^•^lihus Aiot being, iiivolvcd in Jlje cqxv .' 
defljp^tfoo^Qf.^c three ftiepfls is the mos^ poavincbg* 
argafPjent.of his ycry different Character^ This,: as^, 
w^j^ve j^^ exceedingly perjpilexed the Comn]catator9» » 
Bg|^j>i?:herq wojSj thvi ^vw k'^ sliould.b^ acquitted,.: 
wbjwjjije.hkai'^d.n^^ wliat Gop bift^self re^^ . 

jxj^i^ myj w^^^^^ What is rather tp be admired. 

i&lJ^p !^vcjre?entie,acci,passed. upon the; .throe .frieh.ds.;.: 
aqfj^th^.fov |hc frrimc of iinpkt.y. A thing utterly^ 
ini^^coibl^. (^ U\ft coqanoon iiiterpretation. Eor.let. 
ttiegi,bp ^^s^guiijlj^ ^^yoaple^, to Job, tbey ar^ all the., 
way^a4Yq9ates^for Gpp; mid hold nothing ^CHiceruing., 
hjj QftVpruiTient that did , npt bccojpn^ his. Kature^, aixj .; 
C)^ctpr.,,.,Pyt lot. us .9fice. suppose, tlieis^ thre«^J 
frjl^j^.tp represent tlic Adversaries of the. Jowsi^^ani;: 
T)*^9^*]iJ x:eases.': ^VU tt)ejr pretences arQ ^Jheu hy- ., 
jwpjTjtijjfl : and tbcy iinpiou^y assume/thq Patrooage. :; 
o£.C^Qj5^,(^fllyj,to. carry on. their malice to nK¥?ff adySn- > 
ta^j a^io^t; 4ob^\ Why the .Writer, of this bppfe did.: 
^HB^^fjf <(?,^pose .the >vipkedness of their hearts,- 2^. i§r::' 
do^ io tj^e book qf Jlzr^ jaqd N^^ was because . 

th^,)[\^iure,pf the uprk would not sufter it.j the qucs- " 
tijHjjJp ,jdeb^t^. find rtbo managers of the . question, 
n^g^y jj^ljii:^ they, took sliOiild^ 

M^fv^^ryJPpci^MS outside of pyety and veneration tpwSrd 
G^^.^^,^iu,;a.,wV^^ Job. is luad^ to;s^y somathiugi 
V^rong, because he ^rj^pr^sients the impatient /Jqws of c 
Jh0,^iT)€l,;. JIis;tbi?ee false tiiends, tip say sofiifitbiftig 
ri^]L,becaufi^.tib» oatweof the dr*^ sQ.reqlnred: Aodv^ 

, "' " ^' : ' '^^ •- •• Eiihu'' 
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.iQprescntcd^tbe person of a Prophet . ,) 

J3Ut to see the tratb of this ihterpretatiQii itt 
lig>it^ one should have before oneseycs aU.^oMrdif- 
iicuUies with which the Commentators of tlic (iOOkiOf' 
Job arc entangled at almost every step. , A vieW.pf 
tKiff would' draw ud into an unreasonable length. I 
sKnlloniy take notice of one of the ino^f judiiuooso^ 
ttem, (who hfCi collected frofti all the rest) in the very" 
case of this Elihu. Cai;mkt chafacterises'the fburth 
l^nd* in this manner': There was mm noftd bttt Ellkk, 
^ the youngest and leant juJlcwuiSy that held' otif against' 
JfefrV arguments— EUhw here by a vain parade aiit 
ixt^rfl(m of liords gives a reason*^ S^^c. AgftUii 
JiWiii xcas given to represent one xtho knew rtot' hUf 
tb Ik silent, a gjieat talker f. And again : Jt cd^ 
b^' denied 'but^ that there is a mirture of' ig^ioraiiCe aHi 
pte}inrfiption in what Elihu says: and, ab&ve' dlli d 
stmige prijucOce and visible ifijustite in mait of tht 
accusations he brings against Job^. This he s&ys inr' 
deed. But when he comes to find Elihu eBcbpe^opY 
cbndemtnation, in which the other thrte arfe invo^^' 
he alt^f ^ bis not6, and unsays all the hard things W' 
hi^id ' thrown out * against him. Altho'dgh EUh'U-'(stifi^ 
li^ftad mistaken the sense of his frlehd^s* xeords, yd^ 
for all that^ God seems, at leait, to hdtcappfij^W 

*^ II nV'^Cit qii-Eliu^ qUi «toit le'pluft jeunt "U-l^ moint judMei4' 
^\ lie te rendit pas — par un vain eUtlag^ <tei:paroieftiE3iii.fM|r 
ki.raison, &jc; Sur C. xxxii. ver. i. 

^ Pour designer un homme qui no se pent t^re, un gjnnd'canMtfi 
Sfir C. xxxii; ver. 18^ 

t Ob ne petit' nietv qii'ii'n'y ait ^'de Tignorance AS^ k.pf#' 
smuptioii dsn8T«X]ue'dit Eliu, &, sar tout^ une etrangerpiUMitMr 
Hvxit iujufttite viuble Jans la pkpari.d6fl^accii9^tioiii|;fiirU foiMr 
cimtW'Job. Sur C. xxviii. ver. )• 

mtentia^ 



^iA^MfliHi, "^daiise wKM he ^clarei fd M^s [fields 

that they had spHkeH' dnfiss,^ ctnd ^oomh&nW th^'to 

^'t0^^'itp Jkthnt'&ff^eringsfor thmseheSjTte tfhfy'Jpeaks 

f^'\^'Bildatl; EHphd^iy tind Zophdr, wifkiiut nikhtidi^ig 

^^^£Uhu. Besides^ Job answers not a word fo th^ l^ij 

^^kiftd by 'his sikfice seems to approve of his drs^oUfse*. 

-^ GfibtTiys, Whb strove to be more consf^tent fn^is 

i^thAvarfer of'Elihu, xiliich yet his acquittal in Gbb's 

*.*fenfcnce'wili not suffer ahy Gommontsttor to be, yp6n 

^'ttJe'-rtccived ' idea of this Book, has run into a' V6ry 

.^teftgisf imft^atidrt. He supposes Elihii rnigKt bcf^a 

>'^ifcwtjesfic, or retainer tO' one of the three fritod$, ftAd 

bto b^ ittyolviBd ill the cofidemriation bf his principal f- 

- ^But, now mark the force of prejudice to inx^terate 

'vfktti5iis ? It is Visible to every one who regaVds the tkto 

Vjgpecfchefe of Elihu and Goi3 with the least* att^ticfc, 

fclftat the 'doctrine and the reasbnirtg are the'skme. Y^et 

^•Ctftmct'fl general character of Elihu is, thdti there'll 

'-jA* vltrn-'ptirade and bverffow qfrvortk ; that thef^ iSi 

'^ ptfi.tf tire -of' ignorance ajidprestfrnpf ton^ ^nd a visible 

kiff/mitce^' rn most of the accusations he brings agdiki 

\f(i6: And -yet of Gob's speech he says, Here 'we hwce 
i>A ^xtAfe .SOLUTION of the dij/iculties rchich had per- 
^hxedttnd embUrrassed these Jive friends :|:i— Pity- th4t 

vtta? ctem' solution should turn out to be no solution 

* Quoiqa' Eliu e(it inal pris le sens des paroles dc son ^mi, 

^teiftcffcrts j)ien semble approiiver au moins son intention : puisque' 

"^ifi/sqtfii declare aux amis de Job qu'ils ont mal parle, & q«^ 

ordonne qu'on offre pour eux dts holocaustres, il ne fait mentibn 

*^(B?W 'Btldad, d'Elipbaz, ^ de Sopbar, sans parler d'Eliu. Da 

S, Job ne repond point ^ ce dernier^ & par son silence il semble. 
fcii^r-son d!scours. 
fEfiftu 'hfc' non nominatur, ut nee supra ii. ii. fort^ quod 
•%&i4di esset alicujus tiium. In C. xlii. ^r. 7. 

J C'est ici le denouement de la piece, k ta soltttiOn des diffictil- 
4tft^^«l^oicnt etc agi tees entre CCS cinque amis. 

Vol. V, B b III. Having 
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III. Having thus fixed the date of the book, oof 
^next erKiuiry will be concerning its Authoe. That 
it was composed by an inspired writer is beyond all 
question. Not only its uncontroverted reception and 
constant place in the Canon, and its internal niarb 
of divinity, whicli this Exposition has much illustrated 
and enlarged, but it6 being quoted as inspired scripture 
by St Paul*, will sufTcr no reasonable roan to doubt 
of it. By this time therefore, I suppose, the Reader 
will be beforehand witli me in judging it could scarce 
be any otlicr than Ezka himself; who was a reaA/ 
scribe in the Law ofJMoseSy and had prepared his heart 
to seek the Law of tfie Lord^ and to do ity and to teach 
in Israel statutes and judgmejits f. For he had th^ 
welfare of liis People ejtceedingly at heart, as appears 
from the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. And this of 
Job, we have shewn, was written purposely for their 
instruction arnl consolation. He made a coiTect edi- 
tion of the Scriptures, settled the Canon, and added in 
several places throughout the books of his edition^ ichat 
appeared nccessarij for the illustrating^ connecting^ or 
(completing of tltemX. He is reasonably supposed to 
be the author of the two books of Chronicles and the 
book of Ksther, It was a common tradition too 
amongst the Jews, that he was the same with Malachi* 
And his great reputation as a ready scribe in the Laiv 
of Moses, apparently gave birth to that wretched fable 
of the destruction of the Scriptures in the Babylonian 
captivity, and Ezra's rc-production of them by divine 
inspiration. 

Thus is our hitcrpretation of the book of Job so 
far from taking away any dignity, or authenticity it 
Wiis before possessed ot^ tiiat it establishes and enlarges 

* I Cor. iii. lo. He iakcth the wise in their own craftiness. Job v, 13. 
t Kziii vii. 6. 10. { Tj ideaux'g Conn, P. i. b. 5. 

both. 
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both. The shewing it principally respected a whole 
People highly ennobles the subject : and the , fixing aa 
ianonymous writing on one of the most eminent of 
God's Prophets greatly strengthens its authority. But 
the chief advantage of -my inlerpreta);ion, 1 presume, 
lies in this, That it renders one of the most,<lifficult 
and obscure books in the whole Canon, the most ea&y 
and intelligible ; reconciles all the characters to . Na- 
ture, all the arguments to Logic, and all tlie doctrines 
to the course and order of God's Dispensations. And 

. these things shewing it superior, in excellence, to any 
human Composition, prove, what universal Tradition 

^ hath always taught, that it is of divine Original. 

II. 
Having brought down the date of this book so low^ 
it is of little importance to our subject, whether the 
famous passage in the nineteeiitli chapter be under- 
stood of a Resukrection from the dead, or only of 
TEMPoRAj. DELivERANCj: /h>m affUctioHs *. Yet as 
our interpretation afibrds new assistance for determin- 
ing tliis long debated question, it will not be improper 
io sift it to the bottom. 

I make no scruple. then to declare for the opinion 
of those who say that the woi'ds [I know that my Re^ 
dvemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter* 
day upon the earth. And though after my skin/ 
worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see 
God. Whom I shall see for myself) and mine eyes 
sfiall behold, and not another j,] can signify no more 
than Job's confidence in a temporal deliverance; 
as all agree they may signify. And therefore I shall 
the less insist upon a common observation, '' That our 
Translators, who were in the other opinion, have given 

* See note [CC] at the end of this volume, 
t Chap, xix, ver. 25, & seq. 

B B 2 a force 
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a force to their expression t\hich the Original will by 
no tneans bear.*" 

My reasons are thcse^ i. To understand tlie wordfl, 
rf a Remrrectiov^ is repugnant to the whole tenor of 
llie Argwment : and to understand them of a te?npotxd 
deliveraHcej is peifectly aj^reeable thereto. 3. The 
end and design of the Composition, as explained 
above, absolutely requires this latter sense, and dis- 
claims the former. 3. The former sense is repugnant 
to Jobs own express deelaration in other places. 

I. We must observe that the book of Job is strictly 
argumentative : and though sententious, and abounding 
with poetic figures, yet they are all subservient to the 
matter in dispute. In this respect, much unlike the 
writings of David and Solomon, which treat of divine 
or moral matters in shoit and detached sentences. Od 
which account, tlie abk?st of those, who go into the 
tense of a He^^urreciion^ have found tlic necessity of 
reconciling it to the Context. Thus much being 
granted, we ai*gue against the sense they put upon it, 
from these considerations: — 1. First the Disputants 
are all equally eoibarrasscd in adjusting the ways of 
Providence. Job afTiruis tliat the Good man is some- 
times imbappy : yet he appears to regard that Dispen- 
nation as a wcrr ikittst »nd matter of wonder, uprigki 
fW/'W smH ir asfom^d ai (kis*; whicli, our ioterpre- 
lation wtII accounts for. ITie thrc/^ friefids contend 
X\\H\ Uw Cfood uvan can never be unhappv. because 
*uoh ii >it\Mick«> >nouid retlect dislxMwnr on Gods a^ 
IritM.u^ N<>w iho doctrine of a Re^*frrtcih9i^ 5Wf>- 
^><v^ l\> i^ \>c\T ziT^oii by Jt.4). ckarerf up all tl^ 
w^O,v^^i;>v h iVc^i'^Kn-c his Frkno> tbciiizht it true, it 
t^iv»iA'< ^V si»vi\':Jc.: U t-,lse. h lay up<xi t.!em to oo^^ 
l»^t\ \: \<\ iiv\ ^x-: nouixt : t:ie\' iidiLer call it into 

questiQii^ 
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question, nor allow it to be decisive. Bat^wi^ut tjne 
least notice that any such tiling had been vrged^ they 
go oA, as they began, to kiforce their fcMrmer acgdioenfi^ 
tod to confute that which, they seem to uncierstand, 
was tlie only one Job had urged against them^^^/j^^.Th^ 
cohscihumess of his own iyinocence. But to be ?l Utile 
more particular, sit fell to Zophar's part to aqsw^ 
the argument contained in the wordi^ in questieftiy 
which I understand to be this — " Take, says Job, thtts— 
f * proof of my innocence : I believe^ and coafidently 
-**. ej^pect, that God will visit me again in mercy, and 
^' restore nrie to my former condition." To , this 
^ophar, in effect, replies : But why are • you so mise- 
rable now?' For he goes on, in the tweqtieth chapter, 
to describe the punishment of the Wicked to be just 
such a state as Job then laboured under. He does 
not directly say, The Good are not miserable ; hut tbtf 
follows from the other part of the proposition (wbicU 
he here inforces as being a little more 'decent).77/e b(i4 
are never happy. Now suppose Job spoke of tlie 
Remrrectiony Zophafs answer is wide of the purposQ. 
2, But what is still more unaccountable, Job, when be 
resumes the dispute, sticks to the argument he first sat 
out with; and though be found it gave his Friedds 
little satisfaction, yet he repeats it again and again. 
But this other argument of a. Resurrectio?iy so full of ' 
Piety and Conviction, which they had never ventured 
to reply to, he never once resumes ; never upbraids 
bis Adversaries for their silence ; nor tinumpfas^ as he 
well might, in their inability to answer it. But, if ever 
it were the object of their thoughts, it passed off like 
ft Dream or Reverie to which neither side gave any 
attention. In a word, tlie Dispute between Job and 
his Friends stands tlius ; They hold, that if God 
ftfflicted the Good man, it would be unjust; therefore 

B ]^ 3 tbo 
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v'§ortc't6 liidt* exprc«lkm tibich tlte Orf^al wSIl^ 

;«v^]it^imsoiis #re these;' i. To'UQderataind the wotdi 
tlt'ti S^mrtctiofij k repugnant to the wbde/temri 
tto Ai^gmnent : and to widerstand tfaem of a ten^m 
•Mveramx, is perfectly agreeable thereto. 3* Th 
«nl and" desifpi of the Composition, as explained 
above, disolutelj requires this latter sense, and db 
dihns the fbniier 3. The former sense is repugmui 
to hVt owaexpr^s declaration in other places. 

I. We most observe that the book of: Job is strict!} 
argumentative : and though sententious, and aboundii^ 
with poetic figures, yet they are all subservient to tiM 
matter in dispute. In this risspcct, much unlike tlK 
writingB of David and Solomon, which treat of divim 
ortAoi^'iiiattcnrs in^short and detached sentences. Od 
wUch account, the ablest of thoso^ who go into tfai 
iNaise of a i2enrrrrc/jm, have found the necessity eJI 
reconciling it to tlie Context. Thus much bemf 
grttnted, we argue against the sense they put upon ; 
from these considerations: — |. First the Dispulai 
are all equally embarrassed in adjusting the way? 
ProvidenGe. Job affirms that tlie Good man is so 
'times bnbappy : yet he appears to regard that Disf 
)iattop as a new thing and matter of wonder, upf 
fhenshaU beasfwwJ^d at this*; which, our iote 
taticm well accounts for. The th?'ce friends co 
>that the Good man can never be unhappy^ hn 
such a situation would reflect dishonotir on G^ 
•tributes. Now the doctrine of a Resmreetic^ 
^sdi to be here urged by Job, cleared up. 
"eitibarras. If therefore his Friends thou^^if 
ij^nded the dispute : if false, it lay upon'tl)e%' 
^fotc it. Yet they do neither : tbey neitber j 

' ' * Chap. xvii. ver. ?. 
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of Gop be removed, to humour your passioiis I) Job. 
recollects himself in the nineteenth, chapter, and cooaea . 
again to bis former mind. He begins by cocppl^iiiii^c 
of then* cruel usage : Says, that if indeed he were io an ^q 
error, his case was so deplorable that they ought 
rather to treat him with indulgence : that this was dq : 
season fov severity : begs they would have pity cm him ; 
^d tliea retracts what bad &llen from him in the 
^nguish and bitterness of his soul : and lastly dlelivera 
this aa bis fixed sentiment, in which he was detenmne4 
ta g.bide; (and in which he had indeed acquiesced, tilt 
ipad^ impatient and desperate by the harshness of 
their treatment) namely, that Goo would ajt length 
bring tl^e Good uxan out of trouble. 1 know that 
MY REDEEMER LivETii, &c. Which he introduQes 
thus : Oh that my words were now written^ Oh that 
they were printed in a book! that they were gra^veth 
tcitk an iron pen and lead, in the rock for ever * / As 
much as to say. What 1 uttered just before, tlirough 
the distemperature of passion, I here retract,, and da^- 
sire may be forgotten, and that this may be understood 
as my fixed and unshaken belief f. And in. this> sen- 
timentj it is remarkable, he henceforward perseveres ; 
never relapsing again into the like extravagancq of 
p^sipn. Which conduct agrees es^actly with his- 
general Thesis, " tliat Prpvideiice is not equallj? 

administered^' 
the Je>yish People. lie is the Rock, his work is perfect i ForaU 
his Ways are Judgment, Deut. xxxii. 4. The Rock of his SaL- 
'cation, yev, 15. — Of the Rock that begat thee, ver. i8i Except 
their Rock had sold them, ver. 30.* Their Rock is not as ovr Rock, 
epen.oifr Enemies themselves being Judges, ver. 31. Tkeir Rock in 
xvJiom theif trusted, ver. 37. Neither is there any Rock like our 
God, 1 Sam. ii. 2. The Rock of Israel spake to me, o. Sam. xxiii. 3. 
Rock, thou hast established theniy Heb. i. 10. and a gre^t numljef 
of.pther pkces. 

* Cb^p. xix. ver. 23, 94. 

/)^ S^ note [DD] at the end of this volume. 
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adm'mistered ; for that the Good Mati is frequently 
unhappy, and the wicked pmsperous ; yet that, at last,- ^ 
Gpd^'Uif bring the Good Man out of trouble, aiid" ^ 
puAish the Wicked doers." ' > 

IL In the second place, if I have given a right * 
Uiterpf^tation of- the book of Job, a temporal deliver* "" 
<incgi <a«d not the resurrection of the Ao^, must heed^ - - 
be meant : For the moral of the dramatic piece was 'to ^ 
assure fee Pccj&fe, represented under the person of this ' 
v^enerable Patriarch, of those great temporal blessings 
'whfch the three Prophets^ Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Aialachi, bad predicted, in order to allay that tmnnlt ' 
of mind' whkh arose in every one, on seeing the. 
^xttaordinary Providence, which protected their 
I'arefathcft, now just about to be withdrawn from 
them, 

III. Thirdly and lastly. To understand these words 

of a resurrection of the body^ expressly contradicts 

Job's plain declaration against any such hq)e, in the 

fi3ih»ing words^ As the cloud is consumed and vajushcth 

^^atff so he thai goeth down to the grave^ shall come 

^p wo more*. Again — So mAn Ueth down, and riseth 

^ot tili the heavens be no more : they shall 7iot awake, 

^^cr be raised out of their- sleepy. And again. If a 

^^Wi dicy shall he live again J ? Clarius and Drasiua 

<>n the words, till the heurcens be no nvore^ say, In^eHige 

*** (Bterman — est sensus, nuHo unquam tempore, nam 

^>feliim semper ecit It b not iu human language to 

Express; a denial of the: Resurrectimu of the body in 

-^fcoi^r or plainer tenns. So that it is. no wonder the 

®4tDD0caE^ should^ as they always did, uroe the first 

*tf tiiese texts as the palmary arguraent against the 

-Pharisees; but as an. argument ad homines owXy^iot ■ .^ 

ftey refused to have their opinions tried by any thing ,, 

^ Clk vii. ven 9. f Ch. xiv* ver. 12. J V.^r* 14: ^ 

■ V- '' ■•-but ^ 
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but tlie L(i7v of Moses. I lowever, to make it pertinent 
to the support of their impiety, tliey understood the 
book of Job to be an inspired relation of a real con- 
ference between tlie Patriarch and his Friends. An4 
give me leave to observe, that my Adversaries who 
have the same idea of this book will never be able ^ 
acquit the Prophet of this impious Sadducean opinioD. 
Whereas the dramatic nature of it, here contended fofj 
frees him entirely from the charge; which I desire 
may be accepted as another proof of the truth of our 
general interpretation of the Work. Manassah Bea 
Israel, who holds that Job taught the very contrary to 
a future State (not apprehending tlie nature of the 
Composition) has a whole chapter a^inst the Saddu- 
cees, to shew, that this makes nothing against tb; 
reality of such ^ State, 

I cannot better conclude what hath been here sai^ 
<)n this famous passage, or better introduce what will 
be said on others to come next under examination, 
than with the judicious remark of an ancient Catholic 
Bisliop, on this very book : It is fit we should 

UNDERSTAND NAMES AGREEABLY TO THE NATURE 
OF THE SUBJFXT MATTER; AND NOT MOLD AND 
MODEL THE TRUTH OF THINGS ON THE ABUSIVE 

SIGNIFICATION OF wouDS *, This, though a maxim 
of the most obvious reason, can never, in theok)gic 
matters especially, be too often inculcated. How 
usual is it, for instance, to have the following words of 
St. Paul quoted as a proof for tlie general resurrection 
of the dead, by those who (as the gpod Bishop says) 
mold the truth of things on the abusive signification 
jof words. " He that raised up Christ from the dead 

^aifA^u*. Serv. in Catena Gr^^ca in Job. 

- f ' shall 
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^ shall also quicken your mortal bodies by his spiiit 
^ that dwelleth in youf." 

III. But as the t€r7?is, in this passage of Job, aro 
supposed, by me, to be metaphorical, and to a/lude to 
the restoration of a dead body to life, some have ven-^ 
tared to infer, that thase who use such terms and make 
such allusions must needs have had the saving know- 
ledge of the thing alluded to, llemrrection of the 
Body: And the following observation has been 
repeated, by more than one Writer, with that aii' of 
complacency, which men usually have for arguments 
they think unanswerable — If the Scriptures speak of 
temporal misfortunes and deliverayice, in tenns of death 
and a Resurrection, then the doctrine of a resurrection 
nmt have been well humn, or the language would 
hwoe been unintelligible. And here I zvill lay dorm 
this rulCy All words that are used in a figurative sense, 
nnst he first understood in a literal 'f. 

This looks, at first sight, like saying something; 
l)Ut is indeed an empty fallacy ; in which two very dif-^ 
'iferent things are confounded with one another; namely, 
the idea of a Resurrection, and the belief of it I shall 
shew therefore that the very contrary to the first part 
of the learned Doctor's observation is true, jand that 
the latter is nothing to the purpose. 

I. -The Messengers of God, prophesying for the 

'people-s consolation in disastrous times, frequently 

' promise a restoration to the former days of felicity: 

and to obviate all distrust from unpromising appeai- 

kticcs, they put the case even at the worst ; and assure 

People^ in metaphorical expressions, that though 

le Community were as entirely dissolved as a dead 

!4 Ut* l*'clto]j*& two Sermons before the University of Oxfoni, 

body 
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The following instance will support both tibese ob- 
i^atioQs ; and shew, that the Doctrine was unknown ; 
and that the Image was of more force for its beiqg 
uoknown. The Prophet Ezekid % when the stato of 
tbings was most desperate^ is carried, by the Spiri^ 
ioto a valley full of dry bones, and asked this questi(»v 
Smrf man^ Can these dry bmea live? A question 
wiach God would hardly have made to a Prophet 
brou^t up in the knowledge and belief of a Resurrect- 
tiOQ. But supposing the question had been made ^ 
ti^ answer by rnen so brought up, must needs have. 
beo), without hesitation, in the affirmative. But wis 
find the Prophet altogether surprised at the strange^ 
tiess of the deikiand. He was drawn one way by the 
iCipparent impossibilit}^ of It to natural conceptions ; h% 
^as drawn the other, by his belief in the Omnipotence 
Srf God. Divided between these two sentiments, he 
Xxiakes the only answer which a man in such circum- 
stances could make, O Lord God thou humest'\. This 
surprising act of Omnipotency is therefore shewn iri 
Vision, either real or imaginary. The bones come 
together ; they are clothed with flesh, and receive the 
Areath of life J. And then God declares the meaning 
of the representation. " Then he said unto me, Son 
** of Man, these bones are the whole house of Israel : 
" Behold, they say. Our bones are dried, an4 our hope, 
is -lost, we are cut off for our parts. Therefore 
prophesy 8^nd say unto them, Thus saith the Lord 
** God, Behpld, O my People, I will open your graves, 
^* and cause you to come up out of your graves, and 
** bring you into the land of Israel. And ye shall 
know that I am the Lord, when I have opened your 
gravpsj O my People, and brought you up out of 
your giaves, aaid shall put my Spirit in you, and ye 
♦ Cb. xxxvii. t Ver. 3. f Vcr. 8. 10. 

. " shall 
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*^ sliall live ; and I shall place you in yqur own Land. 
',' Then shall ye know that I the Lord bavespokeai^ 
*' and performed it, saith the Lord *." 

Here we see, in a Prophecy delivered in Action or 
Vision, instead of JVords (the nature and original qf 
>vhich has been discoursed of elsewhere) and afterward 
explained by Xiords^ to ascertain its meaning, that the 
figurative ideas of Deatli and llcsurrection .are used 
for temporal distresses and deliverance : and this, at 
a time ^\ hen tlie Doctrine of the Resurrection, from 
whence the metaphor is supposed to arise, was so far 
from being well known, that the figure could never 
have acquired its force and energy but from the P» 
pie's ignorance of such a doctrine j the scenical 
representation, without all question, alluding to that 
proverbial speech amongst the Jews : If^lt thou shew 
Kvonders to the dead ? Shall the dead arise and pram 
thee'f? On the whole then nothmg was ever worse 
grounded than the observation, that if the Scriptum 
iSpeak of temporal misfortunes and deliverance in tk 
terms of death and a resurrection, then //ze doctiune 
of a Insurrection must have been well knoxvn, or tk 
language would have been uni?itelligiblei 

II. And now for the general Rule which follo^vs: 
All xiords that are used in a figurative sense must be 
first understood in a literal. If no more be meant 
than that every figurative sense has a literal, the pro- 
position is true, but trifling, because ^"-//r^z^/Ve is a 
relative term, and .im[)Ues literal as its correlative. 
li it means, that he who uses words in a figurative sense 
must Ijave an idea oi the literal, this is likewise true, 
•but nothing to the purpose, because the idea of a tliii^ 
•does not imply eitlier the truth or the belief of it 
J3ut if it means, that a figurative proposition implied 
* Ver. 11, & seq. f Ps.L\xxviii. ii. 

the 
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the Usee's belief of its literal sense, this is to the 
-purpose, but not true. The People had an Idea of 
dry bones being clothed again with flesh, and the breatti 
of life inspired into the carcass ; but they were so far 
from believing that was to be the case of all mankind^ 
tiiat they did not know whether it was possible that 
those bones in the valley could be restored. 

To conclude with the Answerers of this Disser- 
tation, the miscellaneous tVriters oh the Book of Job ; 
It may not be improper ta remind them^ that they 
-would have done their duty better, and have given tho' 
learned and impartial Public more satisfaction, if^ 
instead of labouring to evade two or three independent 
arguments, though corroborative of my interpretation', 
they bad, in any reasonable manner, accounted, JIow 
this interpretation, which they affect to represent as 
visionary and groundless, should be able to lay open 
and unfold the whole conduct of the Poem upon one 
^entire, perfect, elegant and noble plan, which does 
more than vulgar honour to the Writer who composed 
it. And that it should at the same time, be as useful 
in defining the Parts as in developing the Whole ; sa 
that particular texts, which, for want of sufficient lights 
Jhad hitherto been an easy prey to Critics from every 
<}u£lrter, are now no longer affected by the commoa 
opprobrium affixed to this book, of its being a 7iose of 
^ax^ made to suit every religious System. Of which, 
amongst many others, may be reckoned the famous 
text just now explained. All this, our Hypothesis 
{as it is called) has been able to perform, in a Poem 
become, through length of time and negligence, so 
^perately perplexed, that Commentators have chosep, 
ffe the easier task, rather to find their own notions 
in it than to seek out those of the Author. 

For 
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For the rest, For any ftilter satisfeLctioHj'Ht Aat 
wants it is relferred to the third chapter of lh«rJP>ce 
end candid Eaamifiation of the Bis/wp ^f Lon^kri^^ 
FrmcipleSyS^c. where he will see, in a iUDer li^iJhan 
perhaps he has been accustomed to see BUch maft^fSy 
the great superiority Of acute and solid rcasdif^ing oVet- 
chicane and sophistry. 

SECT. III. 

THE book of Job hath engaged me longer tbaria 
I intended : but I shall make amends, by dispatching 
the remainder of the objections with great brevity. 

Those brought from the Old Testament are of 
two kinds : 

I. Such as are supposed to prove the separate Ex- 
istencej or, as it is called, the immortality of the Sotd. 

II. Such as are supposed to prove a future state 
o{ Rcxvard arvdpimislvnent, together with a Remri^- 
tion of the body. 

I. To support the first point, the following words- 
of Moses are urged, — "And God said. Let us make 
" Man in oui' mage, after our likeness : and let them 
*^ have DOMINION, d^-c. — And God created man in 
** his awn image', in the ifjiage of God created he 
" him t : " From whence it is inferred, that Man was 
created u iih an immaterial soiiL On the contrary, I 
suppose, that IVfoses was hta^e giving intimation of j^ 
veiy different thing, namely, its rationaliti/. My rea-. 
sons arc these :— 1 tliink, indeed, it njay be strictly 
demonstrated that Man's soul is immaterial; but thiiph. 
the same arguments which prove his immateriality^ 
prove likewise that the souls of all living anirfials., 
are imnaterial ; and this too without the least iniiit^.: 
* Dr. Sherlock. f Gen. i. 27. . 

to 
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K'1l0^t\j§um*, An immaterml soul ther^foce .beup^ 

\, ,4i^n\mio iam wkb the wbple bi^ute creation, ated it 
'ildiSig sofiMtfaing. |)eculiar to o^ in which the iix>|g4 

i. i06 Go3 le .6aid to consist^ I oonekde the Historiiin ^4^ 
net here teacbany thing concerning an immaterial Saul, 

r f^be o«^ two ^ijt^gs pecaliar to man are lu& Shape 
&nA his Re46Son. None but an Anthropomorphite will 
say it was his shape ; I conclude tlierefore it was his 
REASON \ And tJiis fai^ther appears from bence^ When 
Ood says, Let tes make man in our imager after our 

c ^hemsSf he immediately adds^ And lei kim haw do- 
.iXiN'iON over the whole Brute Creation: Which pkirHy 
marka iii vitat the image or likeness consisted : for 
. irh*t x^as it that could invest roan with a Dominion 
4eJacto, after he had it by this grant, dejure, but his 
,*EASot^.'only? Th|s Dominion too was apparently 
•^yenforfiome preeniinence ; but man's preeminenee 
iDOBd^t&npt in his having an inunaterial soul, for that 
\ie has in common with all other animals : JJut in hit 
Reason alone, which is peculiar to him : The likeness 
the^eSove or image consisted in reason. And thus 
philp Judieus understood the matter, wh^e alluding 
to this text, he says, Aiyot inv bU^^m ©jS, Reason is the 
pmage of God. So much for the first Objection, 

2. The next is drawn from the following words of, 
the same Writer: '' And the Lord God formed man 
** of the dust of the ground, mid breathed into bis 
'* nostrils the breath of life^ and man became a livi^ig 
'^^ ioirff;" that is, say these Reasoners, he had aa 
^mqptal soul. But this is only building on the 
^^iiiength of an English expression. Every orje knows 
'jftiat Wjiat the translation calls a living sbuly signifies id 

^:. •See Dr. Clarke against Mr. Collins on the Soul; andTh'e 
.j^uquiry into tjie Nature gf the Human Soul, by Mr. Baxter. 
■' f Gen. ii. 7* 

, You V. C P ^ 
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the original, a living ardmal: Hence* the same Writer 
apeaks of a dead soul^^ as well as a Iwhtg sauL And 
indeed not only the propriety of the temu^ but the 
very sense of the Context requires us to coofine tbe 
meaning of living soulj to living animoL Gop, the 
great plastic Artist, is here represented as rpfilfiy^ and 
shaping out a figure of earth or clay, which he after- 
wards animates or inspires with life. He breathed^ 
says the sacred Historian, into tliis Statue, the breath 
of life; and the lump became a living creature. But 
St. Paul, I hope, may be believed, whatever becomes 
of my explanation : who thus comments the very text 
in question : — And so it was writteny the Jirst mm 
Adam was made a living soul, The last was nmdt 
A QUICKENING SPIRIT f. Here we find the Apostle 
is so far from understanding any immorttdit;^ in this 
account of Man's Creation, that he opposes the mor^ 
tal animal Adam, to tlie immortal-making Spirit of 
Christ. 

3. Again, God in his sentence of coodemnation 
denounced against all the paities concerned ia Adam s 
transgression, says to the serpent, / wiU put emnity 
between thee and the woinoii; and between thy seed 
and her seed: it shall bi^e thy head, and thou shalt 
bruise his heel I, It will be allowed that even tlie most 
early mortals could not be so stupid as modern infidels 
would make tliem, to understand these words in their 
strict literal sense, that " serpents would be apt to bite 
men by the heel, and men as ready to crush their 
heads." But to enable tliem to understand, by this 
part of tlie sentcaice, that ** man should be restored tp 
his lost inheritance of immortality by the sacrifioe of 
Christ on tlie cix)ss^" needed an express revelation of 

♦ Numb. vi. 6. See al«o Lev, xxi. i, & ii. 
t J Cor. XV. 45—4^. J Gen.iiL. 15, _ 

thi$ 
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■ftiis mystery. What then did the Jews understand by 
•ft? This certainly, and' nothing but thisj that ** the 
evil Spirit, who actuated the Serpent, would continue 
-his enmity to the human race ; but that man, by the 
divine assistance, should be at length enabled to defeat 
'aH bis ihachinations." . 

4. Again, the phrase used by the sacred Historian 
to indicate the deaths of the Patriarchs, is further, 
urged in support of the opposition — " He died, and 
was gathered to his People *. And d;^ing is expressed 
lyy going dozvn into the grave, or into Nellj ScH?:o3t. 
^^— I mil go down into the grave (says Jacob) [or intq 
JIelt\ to my son mourning f j which phrases af e sup^ 
posied to intimate the soul's surviving the body, and 
retiring, on the dissolution of the union, to one com- 
mon Receptacle of Souls : for that it is not only said, 
the man <Se(/, and was buried, but likewise that he was 
gathered to his fathers : Apd Jacob said, he would go 
dawn into the grave to his son, whp was supposed tg 
have been devoured by wild beasts.'' But, 1. The 
Objectdrs do not reflect on the genius of the E^^tem 
speech, whi^h gives fiction and motion to jevery thing; 
in which to be reduced to one cpmmpn lot or condition 
is called being gathered to th^ir People ; in this sense 
j^acob might properly say, h^ would go down to the 
grave to a dead son, whq was never buried, i. e. that 
he should find no ea^e to his sorrows till he was rer 
^uced to the same condition. 2. The Objectors forget, 
top the peculiar genius of the Hebrew tpngujB, thpit 
^delights so much in Pleonasms ; in whjch to die^ and 
to be gathered to their people, ar^ but two dJfFerient 
phtuses for the same thing. At the same time, I am 
ready to allow that this latter phrase originally arosq 

• Gen. XXV. 8. 17.— xxxv. ag.— xlix. «9, & 33 — Numb. xx. 
P4, a6. 28.--xxvii. 13, . t Gjcix. xxxvii. 35. 

■• p$?2 (whatfv^f 
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(whatever People first employed it) from the notioii cl 
some common Receptacle of Souls. But we luiow 
how soon, and from what various cau^ses, femuatA 
fkrases lose thfe memory of their original. 3. The 
truth of this interpretation h confirmed by the several 
contexts, where all these expressions occur ; the His^ 
feorian's purpose being evidently nothing else than to 
record the peiiod of their existence here on earth. 

These (except such as have been cowidered else- 
where) are all the texts I can find olj^cted to my 
position, that immortalitif was not taught by tbc^ lav. 
How little they are to the purpose is now seeik But 
Kttle or much, tlie Reader will remember they ma&e 
AOthiiig agaiiwt my general arginnent, which maintains 
that tlie early Jews, (those of them, I meai)^ and tli^ 
eertaiotly were but few, who thought any thing of Ilb» 
matter) had at least some vague notion of fee Soufs 
surviving the body. But the particul^ rcasoa I had 
to examijne them hath been given above. 

II. We come next to those Scrii?tures which art 
urged to prove, that a future sta^ ofrewa)^ dfidpu- 
fmhmenty or a resurrection of the bodffy was taught 
by the Mosaic Law. But before we proceed to tlia 
particular texts, it will he proper to consider the gene- 
ral argument brought from, the geeius of the whde 
Jewish Law : " which, as they' say, being entirely 
TYPICAL, or, as the Apostle says*, spiritual, all 
the promises and denunciations of temporal gooiJ ^ 
evil, did denote and obumbrate a future state of r^watd 
and punishment ; for that it was a shadow of things 
to come, but that the body rvas o/* Christ *." If the 
Objectors mean by this, that the sanction of 'rorttpdral 
reward aiid punishment was no more than k me^e're* 
presentation, in %urative expressions, of the Doctrine 
oi'^ future state, witbout any real nteaning in the. th^ 
' • ' ' ♦ Coloss. ii.*i7. Erovidqntial 
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ProviofentisJ disposition 6f the things cf this life* ^f 
If, 1 say, this be their meauing, the whole pretence to 
Moses^js divifie Mission is irrecoverably given dp. Ndt 
to say, that &e very pretence would be as absurd as it 
^as ftilse. For a Theocracy (from whence flowed 
temporal rewards and punishments) was no figurative 
Expression, eai appears from tiid real and substantiai 
Laws made in support of the Thing. In a word, it 
18 a vile and impious itnagtnation, originally conceived 
by certain Jezmh AUegorists after the exti^uordinafif 
Providence was departed from thetn : and only to be 
matched by a like madness in certain Mnhpmetan 
Allegorists, whose eariy successes made them fancy 
ikA^ extrnordmary Pfcfoidence was come to' them j 
and therefore supposed, on the other hand, that Hell 
and Paradise in the Alcormi mean no more than the 
pleasures and afflictions of this life f. In whicli. 
Both have b^n outdone by a late Madman of ouf 
own, in his Discourses on the Gospel-Miracles. So 
oddly perverse is the human understanding when it has 
once forsaken the road of common sense. 

But if by the Law's being Iyj^ical or ?pikitua1j 
no more be meant (as I think no sober man can mean 
nioi*e) than that the temporal rewards and piT;- 
^^isiijVIENts, equally and reully distributed, and the 
ritual worship,, daily performed, were typical or 
significative of the gospel dispensation, and of the 
Tift and immortality which that Dispensation brought 
to light, I acknowledge it for a truth; And, what is 
more, I require nothing farther to prove my Propqsi* 

* See note [FF] at the end of this volume. 

t II y a parmi les sectateui-s d'Ali, une sedte (Jui pfend son noth 
d*un Docteur nonani6 Alkhatthab, leqncl a*efi9<ign6 que le3 d<^ice^ 
Am Paradis & les peines de I'Elifer fie aoiut autre cho^e qtie lu 
plaisirs & les afflictions de 1^ yie. Uerbelot, B^)l. Orieatal«, Uot 

c c 3 tiou; 
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tion. That a future state of rewards -and punMmensU 
was not taught to the Jewish People hy their lusuk 
The Objectors suppose, aa I do, that the Jewish And 
ChristiaQ ReligioDs are two parts of (Hie entire Disr 
pensation. St. Paul tells us the order of these tw^ 

pB^, THAT WAS NOT FIRST WHICH IS SPIRITUAlf 
JBUT THAT WHICH IS NATURAL; AFTERWARDS THAt. 

WHICH IS SPIRITUAL*. Yet, at the same tinae, he 
tells us, THE Law is spiritual t- How is this to 
be reconciled? No otherwise than thus. That the Law 
was TYPICAL of the future spiritual part of the one 
entire Dispensation.— Again> The Apostles, in order 
to shew the. superior excellence of the Gospel, in 
their reasoning against Jews and Judaizing Chri^tiaDSi, 
set the Law in opposition to it, under the titles of 7%r 
Law of a carnal Commandment \ The ministration o^ 
Death ; The Law of Works: and call subjection to i^ 
Subjection to ,the Flesh, Yet these very Writers at 
the same time own that the Law was spiritual, or 
had a spiritual meaning. But if by this they would 
teach that the spiritual meaning was generally under- 
stood under the Law^ their whole argument had con- 
cluded in a self-contradiction. For then it was not a 
Law of a carnal commandnienty a ministration of death\ 
but, indeed, a Law of spirit ^ a ministration of life ; 
only under a dead and carnal coyer ; which beiqg 
clearly seen through, or easily taken off, served for oa 
more than a trick of hocu^ pocus. The consequence 
of all this would be, that the Law was of equal dig- 
nity, and, though not of equal simplicity, yet, indeedj 
essentially the same with the gospel. They ownedj 
we see, that the Law had a spiritual sense : but when, 
and by whom discovered, the Apostle Paul informs 
«s, by calling that si^se the newness of sfijrit J; 
* 1 Cor,, XT. 46, f Rom. vii. 14. j Rom. vii. 6. 

... which 
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which he opposes tX) the oldness of the fe^er, thatis, 
tii& letter of thc'iLaw. In the former part of the 
vef sey h6 srpeaks of the Late being dead; and, here, 
of its being revived with a new spirit j in contradistinc- 
tion to the oldness of the letter. So true was it, what 
in another place he observes, that the Law was a 
SHADOW of things to come; but the body was of 
-Christ*. The shadow not of a body then to be seen 
or understood, as these Answerers imagine, but of a 
body that was to come, and, by its presence, to ex* 
plain the meaning and reason of the shadow. For 
the Jews being, as the Apostle says, in bondage under 
the elements of the world li, were as men shut up in 
prison, with their feces kept turned from the lights 
towards the whited wall of Ceremonies : on which 
indeed they saw many shadows; \^t the body or op- 
posite substance at their backs, to which they could 
not turn, they saw n©t. And, in this state, says the 
same Apostle, they were kept shut up unto the Faith, 
which should afterwards be reoealedX. Therefore 
till that time came, it appears that the great commu- 
fiity of the Jews had no knowledge of this Faith ; one 
of the essential articles of which is life everlasting. 
This, we must needs have concluded even though h^ 
had not said, that till that time came, they were in 
bondage under the elements of the world. A proper 
character truly of a People acquainted with the re- 
vealed Doctrine of life and immortality. But the 
Objectors pretend that the reason why Moses did not 
^LAlNi^y teach a future.state, in the manner Christ 
hath taught it, was because the Jews were a carnal 
people^ incapable of spiritual things. Now what is 
the consequence of this incapacity, but that the spiri- 
tual sense was reserved for better times, when their 
• ♦CoLii.-iy, t Gal.iv. 3; J Gal. iii* «3.' 

c c 4 minds 
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minds sinnild grow tame pure ami ikfeca tt A fawi 
carnal things ; which eli aleng oontintiftd w igrosl ani 
bounded, that even the most easy of their typical m^ • 
formations, the cali'mg in nf the GrenHles^ rmtk vsi^ 
understood by tiiem ; yet this truth tte Proptets fal4 
froQi time to time, so plainly cultivated, that the vaA 
of typical embroidery seems often to have Jbeen drtwa 
aside, to assist tiieir weak sight £(3t fartbery Tte 
better part of the Objectors, 1 suppose, m'iki allow tbit 
teffipi»ral good and evil were not only pfopoaodi but 
actually dispensed to the Jews, lirifig for aame 6tim 
urnit^ an equal Provideaoe. And what wms tJia dbi^ 
(sequence of this but to confine theiD to &e ^iterai senst 
qf tiieir Sanction, and stop them from looking imtimt 
Yet in defiance of Reason, of Sciiptute, of the onto 
of things, nay even of their own ^steoasi these nca 
vrill suppose, because the Law is saki to he tpirkmdi 
or to Jiave a spiritual sense, that therefore this seDsi 
always went along with, and was inseparably attadied 
to, the literal^ in the understandings of the Jewish 
People. Which is so strangely absurd, that it takes 
away tlie very cause and occasion of two semes. For, 
Why, let me ask, had tlie Law a spiritual sense, under 
a ca7mal cover^ but for this reason, tlmt tlie first Jeiws 
were so grossly minded as to be incapable of spu^ibid 
things ; and were therefore, in order to direct and go^ 
vern tlieir affections, presented with tlie cam^ tD: 
repose upon? That SchoolmeiMer^ as St Paul- calls 
the Law, which was to bring them byd^ees, through V 
those carnal elemetit^^ to the spiritual and subKoie . 
Doctrines of Christ. — Yet see the scheme of tbsss! ; 
Olyectors. The early Jews are supposed of so sordid '^ 
a tast^ as to be incapable of a spiritual -Repast; ani 
thet:efore they had a carnal Cover lakl befero tbem« 
yet, were thi^, at the ^aofie time, so q«ick ^wonted $& , 
r . 2 to 
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to picrtetiuNMi^ tfa» caamal shdl to ivhich tbey wan^ 
ottidied, into the spiritual substance^ for wbidi thef 
hid QoiB&b. 

This imy be Reason, say these men ; bat what h 

. hHttan Reason when opposed to Scripture ? Just what 

it iMfts^ say I, before you set them at yariance : and 

ttfifmrGDliy for no other purpose than to silaice And 

disgface this modest Handmaid of Revelaiion. 

However, Scripture, it seems, informs us that tiie 
figunatire 9xlA literal, the spiritual and carnal senses erf* 
the Law^ always went together. This, they say, tSat 
Author of the epistle to the Hebrews plainly teaches. 
There are Priests who offer gifts according to the 
Iaxw ; who ser^e unto the ejmmpk and shadtm iff 
heofoenly things^ as Moses was odmordshedofGod when 
he was about to make the Tabernacle. For see (saidi 
be) that thou make all things according to the pattern 
^kasued thee in the mount *. But these words will never 
do the business. Could the Objectors, indeed, find a 
Text which tolls us, that '^ as Moses was admonished 
*\ of God about tbe spiritual sense of the Law, so he 
*^ informed the People of it,*' this would be to the 
purpose. As it is, it will hardly follow, that because 
Moses was admonished of the spiritual sense, that 
therefore the spiritual and a carnal went together in 
the Intellects and Worship of the People. Moses's 
knowledge of this secret I allow, as it seems to follow 
frotn the privilege of his Mission ; for if Abraham 
desired to see Christ's day, and saw it, and was glad; 
we are ix)t to suppose that Moses, who had a higher 
office in the ministry of God's Dispensations than 
Abmham had, should be less favoured than Abraham 
wis. Yet though I believe this, the text here urged in 
suppoit pf it, does in strictness, prove little of the 
mattdr. The Objectors suppcKse the s^se of the text 

. - * Heb. viii. 4, 5. tO 
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to be this — " that the Priests served unto the esmpk 
*^ MTid shadow of heavenly things, and that of tini 
** truths Moses was admonislied, by God in the moimt*^ 
But the Apostle is here instructing us in a very di& 
ferent truth. Tlie words — as Moses was admanishd 
ofGod—aredL Similitude or Comparison which coiiTeys 
a sense to this purpose, — " The Priests, who oflfer 
gifts according to the Law, serve iinto the exampk 
end shadow of heavenly things, in as exact and dosei 
a manner as that Tabernacle, which Moses was act> 
monished to make, answered to the pattern shewed 
him of it, in the mount." Not only the Argument 
which the Apostle is upon, but the propriety of the 
word XfniAetrila points us to this sense : which signifies 
to command or direct the doing of a thing by an Grade 
or Magistrate ; and this X^i^fAoIic^ic or directioiiwe 
find in the place which the sacred writer refers to^ 
A»d look that thou make them after this pattern^ wMck 
was shessved thee in the mount *. But there is nothing 
thtse men will not employ for the support ol lim 
absurdities. They will borrow aid even from a quibbk 
or equivocation : And the following words of the same 
Apostle have been urged to prove that the Law taught 
its Followers the doctrines of the Gospel- — Unta vi 
[Christians] was the gospel preached as well as unt^ 
them [Jews !•] 

1. And now to proceed to the particular Texts 
produced from the Pentateuch, in support of tfab 
opinion, God says to iVbraham, In thee, shall all the 
Jamilies of the earth be blessed %* The Jews imderw 
stood this to signify %. formulary, that men should use^ 
when they invocated the choicest blessings <mi their 
friends and families, to this effect ; May God bless thee 
as he blessed Abraham. And the first of Christian 

* Exod. XXV.4Q. t Heb. iv.n. J Gen. xiL $.1 

Interpreters, 
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• Interpreters, Hugo Grotius, understands it to signify 

! a. promised blessing, which, in time, should be derived 

i; €6 the whole earth, from Abraham's care that his pos- 

|i lerity should continue in the belief and worship of th^ 

% one true God. Indeed, when the fulness of time camei^ 

k it would then be seen, both by Jews and Christians, 

^ timt this blessing ultimately centred in the holy Jesus^ 

Ki tbe only begotten Son of God, to whoral the Father. 

K/^^th delegated all power and dominion. Agaio^ 

V A*: God says to Abraham, / am thy exceeding great 

f reward*'' And again ; " I will establish my covena:nt 

f* between me and thee, and thy seed after thee, iisi 

** their generations, for an et?er/flf^ri;2^c»w/2tfw/; to be 

'* a God tmto thee and to thy seed after thee. And 

** I will give unto thee, and to thy seed after thee, the 

*^ land wherein thou art a stranger, all the land 

** of Canaan, for an everlasting possession ; and I will 

*' be their God f.^ " He repeats the same promise 

^ Isaac and to Jsicohpersonallt/ ; yet he gave Abraliatn 

no inheritance in the land, though he promised he would 

give it to him and to his seed after him." — Thus havef 

tiiese texts been urged by an excellent Writer :{; against 

; , the Sadducean. * opinion, as containing a promise of 

r fiiture rewards in another life : But urged by him, I 

will suppose, as proving such a promise in a secondary 

or spiritual sense only. Because that sense is sufficient 

for his purpose; and because in that sense only, is it 

true, that they do contain such a promise. For, l . iif 

the literhl sense it is a promise of the land of Canaan 

to Abraham and to his posterity ; and in this sense it 

vras literally fulfilled, though Abraham was never 

personally in possession of it ; since Abraham and hi« 

posterity, put collectively, signify the race or Abha- 

* Gen. XV. i. f Gen.xvii.7, 8. 

I Dr. S. Clarke, Evid, of Nat. and Rev. Relig. p. 241. ed.6, 
. ham; 
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DAM ; and that Race possessed the land of CaoHui 
And surely, God may be allowed to explain fab owa 
promise: Now though he tells Abraham, he wauM 
give iiiM the land, yet, at the same time, he assures 
him ttiat it would be many huiidred years before ik 
POSTERITY should be put into possession of it; for 
when Abraham de«sired to know whereby he might be 
certain that he, i.e. his seed, should inherit the land <f 
Canaan *, he is ordered to offer a sacrifice ; ate 
which, God in a vision explains to him the import (tf 
his promise : That his seed shoidd be a str€uiger in tk 
i&nd that was not theirs, and should serve them, mi 
that theif should affiict them four hundred years : lM 
mftertcards they should cmne out with great substance, 
affd in the fourth generation should come into Ci* 
K AAN, for that the iniqidty of the Ammonites was 
not yet foil f. And as concerning himself that Ac 
should go to his fot hers in peace, and should be btmd 
in a good old age J. Thus we see, that both what God 
explained to be his meaning, and what Abraham un* 
-derstood him to mean, was, that his Posterity, aflwa 
certain time, should be led into possession of the Laud. 
And lest any mistake should remain conoeming the 
accomplishment of this promise, the sacred Historoa 
sums up the relation in these words ; In that same 
day the Lord made a covenant mth Abram, sayings 

UXTO THY SEED HAVE I GIVEN thtS land^. But 

had the Historian omitted so minute an explanation 
of the promise, yet common sense ^^ ould instruct us 
how to understand it. A whole Countr}^ is given to 
Abraham and to his seed. Could it possibly be God's 
design, who does nothing in vain, to place his Famfly 
in the land of Canaan, till they were numerous enoti^ 
to occupy and defend it? His Posterity was his 
♦ Gen XV. 8. f Gen. xv. 13, & seq. J Vcr. 15. § Vcr.*i8. 

^^ Representative : 
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Representative: and tliereforc tbc putting them into 
jsossession was tiie putting him into it. Nat to *wf^ 
Am where a Grant is nrmde to a body of men ediksc« 
ti^ly, as to a Pieople or a Family, no laws of contract 
c^er understood the performance to consist in eveiy 
ihtf viduars being a personal partaker. 2. Second^, 
tife giving an heavenly Canaan to Abraham could nol 
be the literal sense of the text, because an earfh^ 
CMiian is owned to be the direct immediate sub^ 
JBCt of the promise. The Jews indeed contend for 
ttiis litetid sense, and with some show of reason ; fbf 
Itiey hold, that the futujx state at the Resurrectioif 
will be passed in the land of Judea, where Abraham^' 
they say, is then to rise and take possession *. Thi* 
is consistent, however. But these Christian Ob* 
jlfclors, who hold no such opinion, must be content at^ 
tet to, find ^future state only in tlie spiritual senses 
of the w«>rds : ^ad tl#at sense, we are by no nnearap 
ambitious of taking from t'hem. 
'- 2. ** The days of the years of my pilgrimage, (sa\Ti 
" Jaciob to Pharaoh) are an hund^-e* and tliirty yeeces ; 
*^ few and evil have the days oi the years of ray llfti 
^* bwtt^ and have not attaaned unto tlie d&ys of tliw 
^ yeais of tiie life of my fathers in tlie days of their 
^ pHgriitaage' f." — ►From this speech it is Gonducte*,- 
tlidt Moses taught ^. future state: and> especially 
iince the Author of the epistle to the Hebra^rs baftt 

brought 

"^t>eus Abraham loquens ait: Dabo tibi, Sr sei»mi tuo pos^ 
fe','terrartn prercgrinatioms' IU2P. Atqui constat, Abrahatnum, Sc 
iifk^pKls Patriard^ e&an terram aon possedi&se : necesMer^elEfv 
Qt.DifftacitaoCxir>;<liia bonis piximi6sis.fruitfitur;.ttliQ<|ui ^tovnmm 
Dei irrita & falsa ibreuL Uinc itaque qod tantum a.hima. j^< 
Mpax^LiTAS probatur, sed etiam esscntiale fundamentim legts, 
HvHrRU'ECtio Scilicet btoutuor-um. Manasseh Ben-Israfe}' dc 
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Iiraught * it as a proof that Jacob and the Patnaith 
looked for a better country. That Jacob did so, is 
uoquestionable ; but it can never be allowed tiiat the 
vords, in their literal and obvious meaning, expreA 
wy such thing. Pharaoh is here questioning the 
Patriarch, not of human life in genera), but of hiBOwji 
Therefore, to make the reply pertinent, Jajcob must be 
understood to mean by his pilgrimage, the unsettled 
way of life, living in tents, and removing frbm plaee 
to place, as the convenience of pasturage gave bkn 
invitation : and, by the evil of his days, the straits he 
suffered from the fraud of Laban, and the hatred of fak 
brother Esau. As for the complaint of th^Jewr^siif 
his days, he himself explains it to be, not on account df 
the shortness of human life in general, but, because ht 
had not attaified unto the days of the years of the Sjt 
rf his fathers. The sense, therefore, which the wfifcr 
^f the epistle to the Hebrews puts upon these words, 
must needs be the spiiitual sense. 

3. The same Patriarch, in his last benedicdon of 
his sons, breaks in upon the prophetic blessings with 
this pious ejaculation, Ihaxie waited for thy salvation^ 
O tior4^ • which is supposed to respect the salvation 
of mankind by Jesvs Christ. I grant it dolii so 
in a spiritual sense ; nay, for aught I know, it may in 
a literal But how should an early Jewish Readar 
understand it in this sense, when the saine terms of the 
salvation of God, or of the Lord, are perpetually em- 
ployed, throughout the whole Bible, to signify God's 
temporal mercies to the Patriarchs and their Posterity : 
and when now, that the Mystery of the Gospd hath 
been so long revealed, Chrbtian Comnicntatota under- 
stand it in an hundred different senses? 

4* Balaam, under tlie influence of the Hplj 

3pirity says. Let me die the death of tlie Bighkm, 

* Chap, xi. ¥er. 13, j Gen« zlis» i8. onff 
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.ifnd let ^f^ last end be like bis* : Wbidsi 13; uncbinitood 
:as a wish that he might be partaker with the EighteKHia 
4a another Ufe. Had the apostate Prophet said^ Let 
melipe theUfe of the Righteous^ it \vould have bad a 
'much fairer claim for such a meaning. As it is, Both ' 
tb&, force of the words, and their relation to the conr 
text, restrain us to this literal meaning, — ^* Let me dio 
IB a mature old age, after a life of health and peace, 
with all my posterity flourishing about me: as was the 
lot of the righteous observers of the. Law/' This 
irain wish, Moses, I suppose, recorded, that the sul^ 
sequent account of his immature death in battlef 
paight make the stronger impression on the serious 
Header, to warn him against the impiety and folly of 
.^peqting the last reward of virtue for a life spent i« 
4iie gratification of every corrupt appetite. But if any 
^ne will say, the words have, besides, a sublimer 
meaning, I have no reason to contend with him. 

5. The next is a stricture of the Law in Levitictwi, 

^u^ged by Dr. Stebbing in this manner, " Moses i»- 

.^' forces the obedience of the Israelites upon tiiis 

" consideration, Ve shall therefore keep my /statutes^ 

" and judgments^ which if a man do he sJpall live in 

^ them :};, Here is a promise of life mad^ to thqse 

'* who should observe the statutes aud= judgment3 

f^ which God gave them by his servant Moses ; which 

^* cannot be understood of this temporal life only, 

," because the best men vi^ere often cut off in the midst 

/' of tlieir days, and frequently suffered greater adver- 

/' sities than the most profligate sinners, The Jews 

." therefore have constantly believed that it had. a 

/^ respect to the life to. come. When the. lawyer in 

^^ the Gospel had made that most important de- 

^f mand, Ma$ter,yWhat shall I do to inherit eternal 

r 9 Ji^nab, xxii. ^q. f Ch, xxxi. ver. 8. J Levit xyiw. 5- 
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wben he said. If there had been a Law given which 
could have given lifcj "verily righteousness should have 
been by the Law. Where observe, I pray you, the 
force of the .word ^^oiroifftf-^i, which signifies to ^uicken^ 
or to make altce; plainly intimating the same he had 
said in the place quoted before, that those in subject 
tion to the J^ were under a curse^ or in the state of ^ 
death. — Let me add only this fortiier observation, that 
if (as this Objector pretends) by life in the text of 
Levit. be meant eternal life; and if (as the Apostle 
pretends) by /j/e, in the text of Habakkuk, be meant 
eternal life; then will Moses and Habakkuk be made 
directly to contradict one another; the first giving that. 
eternal life to works, which the latter gives to faith. 
But Dr. Stebbing would insinuate, that Jesus himself 
seems to have affixed this sense to the text in Levi- 
ticus ; however, that the plain ii^erence is that etem^ 
life was taught at leasts if not obtained by the Law. 
" When the Lawyer in the Gospel (says he) had made 
" that most important demand. Master , what shall I 
^' do to inherit eternal life * f our blessed I^rd refers 
^^ him to what was written in the Law, and upon his 
^^ making a sound and judicious answer, approves of 
" it; and for satisfaction to his question, tells liim, 
" This do and thou shnlt live'' — Would not any one 
iiow conclude, froiii the sense here put upon the words 
of Jesus, that the sound and judicious answer of the 
Lawyer must hav^ been a ijuotation of the text in 
Leviticus, — Ye shatl keep my statutes^ which if a mati 
do he shall live in them; — or at least some general 
jpromise made to the observers of the whole Law of 
Moses? No such matter; On the contrary, the I^w- 
yer^s answer was a quotation of only one precept of 
the Law, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy hearty Sac. and thy neighbour as thyself. Now 
♦ Luke X. 25» how 
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bow much soever we may differ about ^future state's 
being held out by the Law^ through a Messiah to come, 
I suppose we are both agreed l\i?X faith in the Messiah^ 
either actual or imputed, is necessary to obtain this 
future state. There are but tvyo ways then of under- 
standing this text of St. Luke, neitlier of which is to 
his purpose. The first is the supposing that Jesus 
included y^iVA in himself m this precept oi loving God 
with all the heart, &c. which will appear no forced 
interpretation to him who holds Jesus to be really and 
truly God ; as, I imagine, the Doctor does ; and may 
be supported by a circumstance in this story as told 
by St. Matthew *, though omitted by St. Luke, which 
is, Jesus's saying, that on these tzvo commandments 
hang all the Law and the Peophets. The second 
and exacter interpretation is, that Jesus spoke to a 
professing follower, who pretended to acknowledge his 
Mission, and 'wanted only a rule of life. For 
Jesus was here preaching the Gospel to his disciples, 
and a Laxcyer stood up and tempted him, that is, on 
the false footing of a disciple, required a rule of life. 
Now in either case, this reference of Jesus to the Law 
must imply this, and this only, that without righteous- 
ness and holiness no man shall see the Lord. A point 
in which, I suppose, we are agreed. — But still the 
Doctor will say that these words of Jesus allude^tothe 
words of Moses. Admit they do. It will not follow, 
as he seems to think, that they were given to ea^plain 
them. How many allusions are there in the New 
Testament to passages in the Old, accommodated to a 
spiritual sense, where the texts alluded to are seen, by 
all but Fanatics, to have only a carnal? And even in 
this very allusion, if it be one, we find that the promise 
.'inade to the obsei^vers of the whole Law is transferred 

* Matt. xxii. 40. 
*• — D P 2 to 
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to the observance of oiic single prectpt^ te the mofei 
part of it. But let us gj-iJnt him all hfe would hare; 
and admit lliat tliosc t\ bnJs of Jesus wcUd givtnf to ex- 
plaih the ^voi\!s of Moses. \Vhat WbuW foTJbw frottt 
thelice, bttt that the promise in Leviticus hiki a secon- 
Airy sense of a spirit iial and sublitnfef hidpt^lrt? Wift, 
tliis give any advanta*j[e to the Doctdr and his Party J 
Surely none 6t iiH. And yet the nhn^e of tiiis conces- 
sion is rili t!iey havt tt) support thl?lr»»Bl\rfes iti their 
determineil Opposition to CocimiOn sietis^. 

(). A I^w in I:^vitifeUs is dftliveiped ki these n?rtoSi— 
^* W'hoevtr lie be of this btHhlneh rf Israel, or of the 
** strangfers W)at sojourn m Isfad^ that giteth afi^ of 
" his seed unto Rfolech, !\e shall surely be puj fti 
*' death*" Ijct me first explain the text, before I 
sljew how it is pei'Vcrted. Thfei't \vere tiyo cases i» 
which the dftbfider herte described might escape pa- 
3»iishment: — Either the Crime codld hot be legaB^ 
provedj Or the Magistmte hiight he remiss in punish- 
ing. I'he divine Lawgiver obviates boA : atid de- 
clares that the Infanticidie, in such Cdse, shall suffet 
dfeath by Ciods awn hand in an extraordiaary mianner. 
The supplial of the first dlefect> is in these words,— 
** And I will set my face against the man, and will 

" CUT IJIM OFF FROM AMONGST HIS PEOPLE t.*^ 

The supplial of the second is in these : — " And if th« 
people of the land do any ways hide their eyes 
fram the man, when he giveth of liis seed Unto 
Molech, and kill him not, then I will set my face 
against that nmi> and against his family, and will 
CUT. HIM OFF j:." So much tor the seme of the 
text. And now for the nonsense of our Interpreter, a 
Professor of Law and Divinity, the egrtegious Dr. 
RuTHERFORTH. This sagc provision for the execution 
i ♦ Xevit. XX. 2. t Ver. 3, I Ver. 4, 5. 

of 
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of the Law oqr Professor being tptallj^ uncQpscipus o<^ 
he insists " th^t cuttUig off j'ropx amongst his People 
*' can only mean eternal daipnation, the ll-ing GQr)'signed 
" to a state qi pmjishinent in anQtl^er life." p. 33. 
He is, as \ i^ay, a ^ealer both iu Lavy an/i Divinity: 
but not }i3.ving yet legrut the u^ qf bis toqls, he 
cQafoiij)ds L^^v by Theology, apd depr^^yes Th<jo)qgy 
i?y La^^ : 4^0} of this thp reader ha? akcady seen 
son^e delectable inst^aqces. J3ut at present, fo reguljate 
a Jittle hi§ Law-jide^s, let him turn tp Exod. xji. ?5. 
ai>.d L^vk. vii. 25. and he will fipd th^^ the cutting off 
.J^roni Israel^ and t^e cutting off fravi the P^opl^y ^e 
phrases whijch signify only capital piinisljfp|en|; of ^ 
civil. ynd. Uujess he wijl suppose that what is there 
tJire^tened fQr eating leavemd bread 'dfi^ prohibit efl fat ^ 
\& sterna;:, life in torments, 

7, Tjbe Psalmist, in a hojy confid^ncp of GpdV' 
pjercies, ^ys. Thou loilt not leave my soul ifi pj^f l, 
mithcr wilt thou suffer tlfy holy one to sec corruption. 
T^oii zvilt shew me the path of life; in thy pre^mcp is 
fukiess of jqy^ at thy right ]).and tli^rc (ire plcy^if?^ 
for evenmr^ ^. — The scope of tlie whob P^p.lin is t^ 
implore the pi-otection of .Qpd, fr^om tl^is congideratiwi^ 
libat the Psalmist hiniself not pijily stedf^&tly aj^her^ 
to the Law of God, but is rea,dy to giv^ his a^ ^f^ 
support ,to all thps^e wljio dg — That ,tl>e yjepg^a^ce f4 
God pursues idolatry, wljiiqli ^ qar^ully .^vqs((^s— 
That the God of Israel is bis pQriipn, and l^lje laiid.<)f 
Cfluam afair UiJierita^Qe — Thatthi§ sjtedfa3t adljp^vence 
to the Lord i$ his confidence ;^nd pejice — ^Tjipn ^b^UoAy 
the words in qqestion, — That he is ?ure, GpAmllnQf 
leaxe his soul in ffellj &c. &c. that is, suffer hvax to ,fftU 
immaturely, as w;as ^tl^ lot (^ tl^e traasgressoir? .of , the 
Law : — ^And co^cl^4e^, tli9.t wdjcii^gin the law of Gyfl 

* P^l. xvi. 10, xit 

x> D 3 is 
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is both the highest pleasure, and strongest security. 
All which is expressed in terms so magnificent, as to 
shew, indeed, that this Psalm hath a spiritual as well 
as literal meaning. And that* spiritual meaning 
St.' Peter hath explained to us * : Indeed, if Dr. Steb- 
bing's word were to be taken, the Apostle hath explained 
it in a manner which overthrows all our reasoning. 
" St. Peter (says the Doctor) claims this passage 
" [Ps. xvi. 10, 11.] as relating to Christ s resurrec- 
" tion t-" But how does he claim it ? No otherwise 
than by giving it a secmdary sense. Now the learned 
Doctor himself contends that the secondary sense of 
the Prophecies was purposely concealed and secreted 
from the Jewish Church : Consequently, the Resur^ 
rection^ the very doctrine which the secondary sense of 
this text conveys, was secreted from it But then, the 
Doctor says, that " in the primary sense David de^ 
** clares his expectation of a future state, not in 
" consequence of any promise of the Law, but by 
" faith in Jesus Christ." The result then of the 
Doctor's exposition is this. That the same text may 
serve to prove that the spiritual sense of the Law was 
and was not revealed at this time. The verse has a 
primary sense which reveals a future state, and a se- 
condary sense which hides and secretes it. — But he 
insists much upon the following words of the text — 
In thy presence is fulness of joy, and at thy right hand 
are pleasures for evermore. '^ Expressions, says the 
" Doctor, much too great to describe any worldly 
*' HAPPINESS J." — I readily confess it was no worldly 
happiness which is here described : for to be in the 
presence of God signified the same as to appear before 
the Arky Ps. xvii. 15. and to eujoy pleasures there 
for evermore J the same as dweWmg in the house of the 
* Acts ii. 25— 29. t Exam. p. 49. I Id. ib. 

Lord 
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Lord for coe9% i. e. all his days, Ps. xxiii. 6. a spiritual 
happinenSy sure, though enjoyed in this world. 

But the texts of texts, the precious ones indeed, are 
those where a hell is mentioned ; as here — thou shaft 
not leave my soul in Hell *. And of thi^ orthodox 
consolation there is no scarcity in the Old Testament. 
Mr. Wliiston assures us, it is almost Jive times as 
often mentioned as in the New. It may be so. How- 
ever, instead of examining into the justness of tliis 
nice calculation, I shall chuse ratlier to consider what 
is to be understood by the word, than how often it is 
repeated Now, I suppose neither I nor my Answerers 
can have any reasonable objection to St. John s au- 
thority in this matter; who speaking, in the book of 
Revelation, of the useless old furniture of the lam% 
says — and death and hell were cast into the lake 
OF fire: this is the secojid death 'f. From hence it 
appears that the hell of the Old Testament was a 
very different thing from the hell of the New, called^ 
the lake of Fire ; since the one is made the punishment, 
or at least the extinction of the other. And to remove 
all doubt, the Apostle, we see, calls this casting into 
the lake, a second death. Must not then the Lake 
itself be a second Hell? And if so, could thefrst or 
the Old Testament hell be any other than the grave ? 
The next words tell us, that xvhosoever was not found 
'written in the book of life, was cast into the lalce of 
JireX. So that the sense of the whole seems to be 
this, that at the consummation of things (the subject 
here treated of) all physical and moral evD shall be 
abolished. 

8. Again, The Psalmist says, " Deliver my soul 
" from the wicked — from the men of the \F<)rld~ 
^' which have their portion in this life, and whose bqlly 
* PsaLxvi. 10. t Ch.xx. 14, J Vfir. 15* 

D D 4 " thou 
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" thon fiHe!5t with thy hid trettMire.— As for me, I will 
" behold thy face in righteousneas : I skaUbe^^ttinfied^ 
" '*whtn I mvtjhe, with thy likeness'*.'' Many-moral 
and mystical commentators (and perhaps our English 
translators themselves, as one would think from the 
turn of their language) understood these wonis as 
Itterally pointing, in one Terse, to b. future siatt^ and, 
in the other, to a resurrection. And in this, the dis- 
senter, Lektnd, as I remember, in some Off his things, 
iseems much to triumph. Bat I shall shew thsrt it 
means nothing tess. 

They have their portion in this fije, ^^ay our tnms- 
lators, wfco, with great piety, had their heads full of 
AN'OTMEK. Whereas the original w<wd Hterally sig- 
nifies m vitis, the Hebrew being a plural word tmd 
•having no singular : which, by the vray, let me -observe, 
is a convincmg proof that the ideas of Ihe caatmrn 
tisers of this language were only employed abmit this 
life ; had they been conversant, like us, trith another, 
they would soon have found a singular to their plural. 
This will be thought a strange Paradox 'by those I have 
to do with, who do not know that pluml nonns are 
ctften words erf amplification, not cff number. As our 
tracnslators render it, in fkts life, ^o tlie Olraldee Par. 
•goes a 'Step further, and renders it, in life eternal. The 
Sept. translators, who best trnderstood their o^-n idiom, 
interpret it 'better than either, tv t? |am aJrwv, m fft/^ 
'life 'of theirs. So tJiat the true meaning of what we 
turn, theii^ portion of this life, amounts totliis—^theif 
are perfectly prosperous. 

And now, concerning the words in the other verse, 
I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy Ukctiess. — 
'For the sense of these I shall transcribe the following 
'.passage df an excellent Critic, and, what "is more, 
a very orthodox ©ivine.— " The Chaldee," says 
* Ps. xvii. 14, 15, Dr. 
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Dr. HammoiW!!, {and what sort of inlerpretiws they 
were we have seen just above) *^ apply this awaking to 
'^ Ikroid ;^—wh€n I shall awake I shall he satis/iedmtk 
** the glory of thy countenance. And so it hathfrwrife, 
** in Tespect of the resurrection of the just — But all 
** the <3ther interpreters agree to apply it to this ghry ; 
*' » Tw if>9nv«« Tifv Sc^»v ^3, at the appearing of thy 
" g'forj/, say the LXX. — cum appamerit gloria ttm, 
'^^ says the Latin ; (and so the Arafeic and iEthiopic) 
** — When thyfdelity skail awake., saith the 8yriac : 
*' And so most probably it is to be understood. By 
** [God's ghry awaking'] signifying his glorious and 
*' powerful interposition to David's presetn't rescue 
** from his enemies hands. — And thus the learned 
^' CastetHo took it ; turn satiandus, cum tua experrecta 
^* fuerit imago; I slmli 'he satisfied when thy iikenesi 
*^ ^kail be amaked^ '' Otter Interpreters, and those 
•of the first Class, who make the axcainiig to refer 
to Davidj suppose it to signify his wiorning adorations 
fecfore the Ark, the symbolic residence of the divine 
Preserjce f . But that David was here speaking in tlie 
fkmguage of the Law, and not of the Gospel, I think, 
«M but detemrined Bigots will confess. 

g. And again : Surely goodness and mercy shaU 
fall&w me all the days of my life, -and I will dwell in 
the House if the Lord for ever p By ^lie house <f 
the Lord can be meant nothing else but the Tcdyer-- 
wick or the Temple: So that, for ever, or as the 
Heb. «ays, to length of days, mwst mean that mature 

old 

* Annot. on the xviith Psalm. 

t Videtur significare David arcam, quatn singulis temporibua 
matutinis *Deum adoraturus utiibat. Cleric, in iofum. Pro more 
riebr. Poeseos, ipsum in Sanctuario quotidie in pi"sesentia Dei 
ad arcem, -quod divinaj praesentiae sjmibolum erat, -sese veil© 
eistere, quod illi ante omnia in votis ftrft, summoque gaudio per- 
fudit. Hare in loc. % Ps. xxiii. 6, 
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old age, which tlie Law promised to its £utbful 
adherents- 

1 o. In the xxxvi Psalm, the sacred Writer says : 
For with thee is the fountain of life : in thy light 
shall we see light *. Here, to prove the immortality 
of Man, a text is produced, which teaches the eternity 
of God. But I know Some, who think there is a 
necessary connexion betweep these two truths. 

11. *^ Lilce sheep (says the Psalmist) they [the 
*' wicked] are laid in the grave, death shall feed upon 
" them; and the upright shall have dominion over 
*' them in the morning, and their beauty shall consume 
" in the grave, from their dwelling. But God will 
" redeem my soul from the power of the grave, for 
" he shall receive mef." The literal meaniog of 
lyhich is, as appears by the context, that '^ the wicked 
should be untimely cut off and destroyed^ — in the 
morning, that is, by the judgment of the Law, which 
was administered in the morning hours :]:; but that his 
life, and the lite of the upright, should be preserved 
6nd prolonged." Here, once for all, let me desire the 
Objectors to consider. What it is that is ever opposed 
(in the many passages of this sort) to X//^, Redemption^ 
&C. It is not Misertfy Tonnents^ &c. as it must have 
been, did life literally signify eternal life in a fufaut 
slate ; but it is death, which shews it was a life here 
on earth. 

1 2. TTiou shall guide me (says he again) with thy 
conmely and ^//fncwYfe txcehe me to glory ^ Or, 
as an excellent Critic has it, Cansilio tuo dedusisti 
we^ is: postea aim gloria escepisti me. " Thou wast, 

• Ver. f • t l*s. xlix. 14, 15. OT 

X Sife Jereu. xxi. is. ^ O house ot David, thus saith the 

** Lord» LxircmUJmipiteai ix the xornixg, and deliver him that 

^ is S|K>iled, out of the hand of the oppressor, let my liurj go out 

^ hke Iire,^beean8t of the «Til of yoar doingt.* 
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or shalt be, always present with me in difficulties and 
distresses ; and shalt lead and conduct nie to better 
fortunes." This literal sense the context requires. 

13. " But the mercy of the Lord is from everlast* 
" iflg to everlasting upon them that fear him, and 
** his righteousness unto children's children ; to such < 
** as keep his covenant, and to those that remember 
** his commandments to do them *." This is so far 
jfrom intimating 2i future state^ that it is the very tem- 
poral promise annexed to the second Law of the De- 
calogue — Shezving mercy unto thousands of them that 
bwe m€j and keep my commandments f. 

14. — For THEEE the Lord commanded the blessings 
even life for evermoreX. — Where? In the habitation 
of brethren living together in, unity. Nothing else 
then can be meant, but that death and dangers should 
not approach a house so strongly united in itself 

15. In the book of Proverbs it is said — " The 
" wicked is driven away in his wickedness : but the 

** RIGHTEOUS HATH HOPE IN IIIS DEATH §." That 

is, " the righteous hath hope that he shall be delivered 
from the most imminent dangers." So the Psalmist — 
upon them that hope in his mercy; to deliver their 
soul from deaths and to keep them alive in famine ||.— 
And again, Thou hast delivered my soul from death ; 
Wilt 7iot thou deliver my feet from falling, that Iinay 
walk before God in the light of the living ^ ? 

16. And again — The way of life is above to the 
wise, that he may depart from Hell beneath * *. Ilmt 
is. The wise man prolongs his days here on earth, and 
escapes that untimely death which attends vice and 
folly. A Doctrine perpetually inculcated throughout 

* Ps. ciii. 17, 18. t Exod. xx. 6. J Ps. cxxxiii 3, 
§Ch.xiv.32. II PSfXxxiii. 18,19. irPs.lviki3, 

♦ • Prov. XV. 24. 

this 
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selves lived, thought it harsh and unnatural to interpret 
tliese Texts with reference to worldly good and evil,, 
which they saw unequally distributed. 

On the whole therefore it appears, that all these pes^^ 
aagcs, in their obvious and primary sense, relate to- 
the things of this life ; and that some of them are ex- 
pressed by tlic Holy Spirit in such a manner, as makes 
it now evident, they had likewise a spiritual and sub- 
limcr meaning, and do indeed refer to the completioa 
of the I-Aw, by the Gospel. 

The Texts here examined are urged in comraou 
both by Jews and Christians. But, besides these, the 
Jews have a set of Texts peculiar to themselves; 
which the Christians have never yet ventured to put 
upon Duty. As they are most of them of the nature 
of Riddles J Riddles, for me, they shall remain : only, 
for the curious Reader's satisfaction, I shall mark o(tf 
what the Rabbins bring from the Pentateuch to 
prove the immortality of the souly and the Resumo 
timi of the bcdtf, as they are collected by the learned 
Manasseh Ben-Israel, in his tract De ResurrectioiK 
MortiionniL For the immortalitt, i Kings i. 31. 
Psal. cxvi. 7, 8, 9. Exod. xix. 6. chap, xxxiii. ver. 20. 
Levit. vii. 25. Deut. xiv. 1, 2. chap. xxiL ver. 7. 
chap, xxxii. ver. 47. — For the resurrection, 
Cen. iii. 19. chap, xxxvii. ver. 10. Exod. xv. 6. 
Levit. XXV. Numb. xv. 30. chap, xviii. ver. 28. 
Dcut. iv. 4. chap, xxxii. ver. 39. chap, xxxiii. ver. 6. 
liut though the reader will find many diverting thing? 
on this head in Manasseh Ben-Israel, yet tliey must 
all give place to the curious comment of Rabbi Tim- 
diTim on the following words of 1 Sam. xxv. 29. Tkt 
sold of viy Lord shall be bou^id in the bundle ofHf^ 
xdth the Lord thy God : oitd the souls of thine eue- 
viies, them shall he sling outj as out oftke-ndddk of a 
1 ^ *&«". 
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ksUftg. Sententia est omnium Interpretum (says this 
ifq^found Rabbi) quod ad hunc textum, esse ipsi|m 
per uiodum commonitionis [quk declaratur] quisnam 
ill Juturus sit axiimae status, et ad quid tandem deventura 
I «(; postquam k corpore separata fuerit; atque osten- 
I dere dupUcem esse ipsi statum, viz. quibusdam anima- 
I bus esse gradum sublimeui et locum stabilem, apud 
Dominum suum, dum vit^l immortali fruantur, nee 
morti nee perditioni obnoxiae : aliis autem ludere 
fluctus naturae, adeo ut requiem et consistendi locum 
W>n inveniant, verum dolores perpetuos et cruciatus 
continuos, cum ceterna duratione^ instar lapidis, qui 6 
{und& projectus circumrotatur^in acre pro ratione vi- 
rium jacientis, dein vi sua naturali gravitate in terram 
decidit. Animae vero nee inest gravitas quse ipsam 
. deorsum, nee levitas quae sursum ferat; ideoque in 
g perpetua est confusione, perturbatione, tristitia, et do- 
r lore usque in cetemum. Atque haec rever4 sententia. 
. est SAPiENTUM et PHiLOsoPHORUM, — How profound 
a Doctrine ! and how noble an original ! But this is 
jtiot the first, by a thousand, which has been ■ raised 
from a Metaphor, out of the hot-bed of theologic 
wisdom and philosophy/. An abuse, that some cooler 
thinkers of late have fancied they could never get well 
rid of, till they had turned the few Doctrines of true 
Christianity back again into Metaphors. And they 
have sucgeeded to admiration. 

S E C T. IV. 

., >VE come at length to tlie texts of the New Tes- 

^. TAMENT, which are urged to prove, against itself, that 

Life and Immortality xcas brought to light by the Old. 

I. Tlie first is that famous argument of Jesus 

.against the Sadducees : — Jesus answered and said mito 

them, 
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"tketny Ye d&err, not knawmg tkeScriptureSjfwr the 
' potter of God. — But as touching the Resiifrrecfwk of 
the dead J Have ye mt read that which was spoken unto 
you by God^ ^(^yii^gj I ^w the God of Abrahayn; and 
the God of haac^ and the God of Jacob? dod-isnot 
the God of the dead, but of the living*. Now this 
Very Text, had it been inapartially considered, would 
alone have been sufficient to convmce these Answerers 
of the truth here contended for. At least it convinced 
a much wiser man, the excellent Hugo Grotius, 
whose words to his friend Ger. Vossius are as fi^tlow : 
•* In Mosis lege (non dico in veteri Testamento : nam 
** de ProphetL<^, praesertim posterioribus, res longe alia 
" est) ceternse vitae non fieri mentionem nisi per um- 
** bras, aut rationis consequentiam, certissimum milu 
" videtur, Christi autlioritale, qui Sadducseos fwn 
•* verbis directisy sed ratiocinando refellitf." There is 
not, I repeat it, any plain Text in the whole Bible (and 
this is amongst the plainest) so strangely mistaken and 
perverted : For, i . The appellation of the God of 
Abraham^ <§t. is generally understood to be quoted by 

oar 

* Matt. xxii. 29 — 32. 

t Kp. 130. ed. Am. 1687. Enscopius had the very same idea 
of this argument — •* Et sane opinionum, quae inter Judseos erat, 
circa vitam tuturi sa^culi discrepantia arguit promissioncs Lege 
fartns talos esse ut ex iis certi quid de vita futuri sxculi non possit 
colligi. Quod ot l^ervator nosier non obscure innuit, cum resur- 
recliinom mortuorum collipii, Matt. xxii. non ex promisso aliquo 
J.cgi additi\ sod ex ccnerali lantum illo promisso Dei, quo se Deum 
Abrahnmi. Isaaci, vV Jiicota luturum sp^^poiiderat: quop t^men ilia 
Cv^lleciio mapis nitiiur cogniiione ir.tenlionis divihae sub gen^rali- 
bus is. is verbis occukata^ aut comprebea2.x, de qua Cb'risib (f^rto 
consial at, qu,un necossaria conse^ueiitia sive verboruni vT sUp. vir» 
li:te nianilVsla qua]is nunc et in verbis Novi Testament! 'ifBi "vita 
auterna 61 re:iurre<*tio niortuonrm pror^^m et puppim faciiibC^t^ius 
Rrti>ion:s Chiistiarx, et tarn cb.re ac d:sefle'promittuntur nt ne 
his(>ere quid«m cou^o^a quis poGsit." Inst. Theol lib. iii. § 1. c,^. 
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Our blessed Lord, as a direct proof * of the Resurrec- 
tion of the dead body/vci the same manner that St Paul 
urges the case of Jesus i—^But now is Chist risen 
from the dead, and become the first fruits of them 
that slept t- But can any thing be more irrational or 
absulrd? The bodies of Abraham and the Patriarchs 
were yet in dust, and reduced to their primitive earth. 
So that in this sense, the reasoning is so far from prov- 
ing that God WAS kot the God of the dead, that it 
•proves, he was. For Abraham's body continued yet 
lifeless at the very time when God was called his God: 
Whatsoever was to be the future condition of it, that 
could not influence the present appellation of the God 
t)f Israel. What hath led men into this mistake is the 
introduction to the argument, — But as touch'wg the 
rtsurrectitm of the rfe^fl'r/,— which they supposed an 
exordium to b, dvrct proof: Whereas it is an intima- 
tion only, to what an indirect proof tended ; namely, 
that the Resurrection of the body might be inferred 
through the medium of the separate existence of the 
soul; which was the only point Jesus proposed to 
prove directly to them. The case stood thus: He 
was hei^e arguing against the Sadducees. Now 
these supported their opinion, of no resurrection of the 
body, on a principle that the soul had no separate ex- 
istence, but fell into nothing at the dissolution of its 
union with the body; which Principle once over- 

* Mr. Le Clerc, in bis Defense des Sentimens sur THistoirc 
Critique, has fallen into this mistake. — N6tre Seigneur prease ce» 
termes, en sorte qu'il suppose qo'il ne faut qu'entendre la langue 
^ans laquelk TEcriture parle pour reconnoitre la Resurrection^ 
Matt. xxii. 31. — II ne faut que lire ce raisonnement de Jesus 
Christ, pour seutir qu il est tire de cette expression, etre le Dieu de 
guelquun^ que Ton ne ppurroit appliquer k Dieu, si celui^ dont on 
dit qull est le Dieu, etoit mart sans devoir jamais resuscit^r. 
pp. 10*2, 103. t I'Cor. XV. ao. 

Vol. V. E E thrown, 
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pfteently fbWom the pair^te. Their cacpittl ^ima^ 
thetefore \vcre erroi-s of phactice, Avarke and 
lAkVurrf, And it was to reform these^ that d ric* 
Phatlm is repfesented as tvittidut any cbtnpassxdn ite 
die poor, living in all kind of delicacy^ aiid dyiogr im» 
penitent. This mwi^ ^*lyen he comes ia the otbrt 
Airorld, finds so ill a reception there, Hants Ofne to be*, 
sent to his brethrefl (who believed, doittbttes^y as he 
did, the Doctrim of a future state) to warn thetii of 
tiieir evil way.^, artd to assure tISetri, that kxury mi 
i6h«manity, unrepeftted of, would MSMitedly AmA 
them. Whieh ilifotmfttioti, he thotight^ ^ould be besi 
ittforced by a Miracle : // one went unto themftofii 
the deady tkey uUl rej'e!* t *. (Where observe^ it k 
riot — they will belibv^.) To this cotnnioti misfeke^ 
Abrali«fti's reply is extnetnely pertinent : If they bear 
jM M&ses and the Prophets, tkitker t^Ul they befpei- 
sMded, though 6n6 rose fi'om tk€ dead: Le- '* If 
they will riot hear Mose», and the PropfeetB, wbo^ 
aotitority they adkno^»le^ f, and ^bose i]rHS6ioi& wem 
doftfinned by so many and well-attesfcd Miractes„ 
ileitfter will they regard a new ofte, of the resurrectioa 
0( ^^ dead Mam, (Nor, in feet, were fte Pharisees- at 
att Sofienerf into ro[)eritarice by the retnrn oft tkmi 
iLa^zArifs, the names«;ke of tl^is in* the parAfete, whdil 
Jesus raised from the dead.) Now IVfoses and the 
Prophets have denounced the iwost severe thredtenhijp^ 
cki the part of God, aga:inst vitee anrf inopenitentte." 
This is the force of t*he ai^gument; irt whicb vl^ see 
the qacstion of ^futtire state is no more conOerAedy 
than thus far oi^y, that God \^iH ptinish^ eifCher hen 
or herecffhr. Moses and the PiK)phet& threatened the 
pimishment here; and, while here it >vad e^tecated) 
tJie Jews looked no- farther : But whfei> the extraor- 
* V«r. 30. t See not^ [KK] at the end of tliis \^olura6. 

dimry 
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dittary^ Providence, by which that puriishment waS . 
adminisJterea; had ceafsed, the Jews began^ from tbcfeb* 
T*ry promises and denunciations, to entertain some 
h<Dpfes of an hereafitVi where all inequalities should \m~ 
set even, and God's threats and promises eieecuted Xh^' 
tlie fall : though still, with less cbnfidence, if thie^- 
r^aioned rightly, than tlie Pagans hM to draw th^ 
samfe cbhcltisbn from the same principles; since thei^ 
Law bad inforrtifed them of a truth unknown to the 
rest of niankmd; hatnely, that the whole Race wai 
condemned to a stite of death and mortality^ .a retufir 
to dusrt; from wh^^nce Man Was taken, for thfe trans-^ 
gf^ssion of Adam. So tbttt all which good logic or 
criticism will authorise the believers of a futmre statq? 
to draw from this parattfe, is tliis; " that God iis a 
'^ severe puni^lier of unrepfent^nt li/xury and ifthu*^ 
'' manity." . 

B?tii now admit tlte mistaken inferpretation of th« 
Objefcfors ,• and- what will foltbW ! Thai Moses idiight^ 
afuttirb stale^ the Proposition, I Oppose? No; Bufe. 
that froth ikfot^e^ ^/wrf the Prophets together a futurd 
state nAght be collected. A Proportion, I havener 
occasiofr to oppose. For whefv the Prophets ar^r 
j5ilired' to Moies^ aftd hav^ explained the ipirittmt 
meaning of his Law, and developed the hidden: sense 
of it, I may \i^ell altow that from both together 9 
learned Pharisee mighl! cbllecf thfe truth of the doctrine/ 
without receding oiit tittle frofn my Argitment. 

IIIv " Whfen 0ife Lawyer in the Gofepel (say thes* 
*' Objectote) had made that most important Deiritind*/ 
■ ^ Master^ whdf ^halt I do f& inherit etdrmd life^ our 
" blfessed Loyd- refers him t& What was- written in thi 
^^ Lm>: anrf upbiif his giying a sbund and jqdiciouif 
^^ aiiswer, apprdves of it, and for satbfac^on to hi3 

* Luke X. 2^5. 
E 1; 4 ^' questiQu^^ 
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" question, tells him, TbU do and thou shffUMt^ 
THb is the objection. And to this,: Saint Paul.sb^ 
give an answer — Is the law then against t lie prp-) 
tnises of God? God J or bid. For if thtre had biim « 
Law given which could /wve giicen Lijey verily righ--. 
tcous/iess should hccce bcc7i by the Lmv. But the: 
Scripture hath concluded all under sin; that the 
promise by faith of Je^us Christ migfit be given to., 
them that believe*. . We niust therefore think that this 
Lawyer was better at distinctions tlian the Objector 
who brings him into his Cause, and inquired, (in thi$_ 
vwst importaiit demand) of the agenda, not of the 
CBEDEXDA, in order to salvation. And so his words 
bear witness — What shaU I do to be saved? 

IV. In what follows, I hardly think the Objector 
tan be serious. Search the Scriptures (says Jesus ta 
tlie Jews) Jbr in them ye think te have etenutllife, 

are they which testify of mc. And ye uHl not come 
to me, that ye might have life t- The homicide J 
Jews, to whom these words are addressed, thought 
they had eternal life in their Scriptures ; — thers^ 
TORE (say the Objectors) they had eternal Life. If 
I allow tliis therefore^ they must allow me, another — 
therefore the Mission of Jesus was vain, being 
anticipated by that of Moses, who brought life and 
wwiortality to light by the Law. — And if righteous-^ 
ness came by the Law (say5 the Apostle) then is^ 
Christ dead in vain. This is a necessary consequence 
from the Objectors' interpretation, and gives u§, to be 
sure, a very high idea of the reasoning of tlie ever 
blessed Jesus. — By the same Art of inferring, I sup- . 
pose too tiiey will conclude, that, when St. Paul says 
to the unbelieving Jew — And thou art confident thai 
^ Gal. iii. 'ii, 22. f John v. 39, 40. J Ver. 16. 

tho^ 
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tlimi thyself art a guide to the blinds a light of them, . 
*w}^h an^ in darkness^ an instructor of the foolish:,^ 
andn<4eacher of babes ^; they will conclude, I say, 
thai TUfeREFORE it was the Jew, and not St. Pau!, 
M'ho was indeed, the guide of the blind, a light of them 
zchich are in darkness^ an instructor of the foolish^ and 
a teacher of babes. In earnest, if Jesus, in these 
words, taught, that the Jewish Scriptures gave eternal, 
lifCj (etnd the Jews could not have what their Scriptures 
did riot give) he certainly taught a very different 
cjoctrine frona St. Paul,' who expressly tells us, That 

IF THERJE mad' BEEN a Law GIVEN WHICH COULD 
HAVE GIVEN LIFE, VERILY RIGHTEOUSNESS SHOULD 

WAVE BEEN BIT THE-LAwf. All therefore that these 
words of Jesus teach us is, that the Jews thought 
they had eternal If e by the Mosaic Dispensation. For 
the truth of what is thus charged upon them, we have 
the concurrent testimony of the Apostles ; Who wrote 
large portions of their epistles to prove, not only 
that they thought so, but that they were greatly mis- 
taken in so thinking. For the Author of the epistle 
to the Hebrews says, that unto the Jngels [who 
delivered the Law to Moses] hath he [God] not put 
in subjection the world to come, xvhereof we 



But though we should suppose, the words — ye think 
ye hctpe eternal lifcy considered separately, did not 
necessarily imply that these were o?ily their thoughts, 
yet being opposed to the following words, Ve will Jiot 
come to me that ye might have life, (Kal « S-gAfTf 
i^iiTif vrgog jtAi, tvx ^ceiiv ?;^*i]^,) they shew, that whoever 
thought so besides, it was not Jesus, whose argument 
stands thus — " The Scriptures, I affirm, and am re?idy 
p prove; do testify of me. AV'hat reason then have 

f JRoo^. ii, jp. f Gal. iii. 21. ; Chap. ii. ver.5, 

you 
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y6\i to 6fkMn rfiy thhtM^r^ ft fetttiot surely Be, 
bfeCJki^ I ffreaeh up a ^teiy'Doctnite of Hfe dtid infi- 
mortality. For yota ydursekes ttScH that d6ctriAe : 
sdd whfitt is mote, you understand ieveffti jyat^sagesr in 
yi>thr ou-n S^rifxtures, to signify eteimal life ; whic?i I 
oWrJ, in their spiritual meaning do sf6. N6\v that life 
wKidi ybu think you have by your Ser^ui^y but 
nAVf: NOfT, da I here offer unto you, that tt migAt 
ihdefed tiwt LitE." But if irien had diiljr tbhsJdered 
this discourse of Jesus to the unbelieving Jfews,- they 
^touk^ hav6 seen the main drift and p«frp6stf of ft iVi^ 
to rectify this fatal mistake of theirs, ift thinking ihetjf^ 
had ttemal lift in their Scriptures. In dne j)iace hd* 
telU thfem,- th*t fliose who heard his ward hddpa'^sb^ 
fiom tfEATii to life*. And a^ain, the hoUf is cdimi^^ 
and now is, xchen the DEAr> snail hem* the 6aich ofiks 
Son of God f. Where, hy Deiefh anrf flife i>tei?i i* 
mfeaht tftA condition of t^o^ under the Lekvj subject 
to the c^mdeinnatroli of nrort^i^. 

V. The Objectors have pro(!hieed St. Paul Kkewis* 
to confute the Principle herb laid d6\Vn. This Apostle,- 
in his epistle to the Romans, says — ** Fcrf as matfiy aS- 
*' have sinned without LetW, shall also pcrifeh' ^^JthOtft 
" law ; and as fnan^f a$ hav6 sifined in tht LdrOi shaSt 
" be judged by the Law J." Now, say the Objec*6Si**y 
" htid the LaA<' concealed al futurfe sfette fr66i ^stS^^Sj 
it i'^ plaih they \tere not equitatbty dei^lt ^ith, sin6e Aey 
were to be jtrdged in a futui* stat^." TK^ faring W 
jr^d aft o^e'ctibti of Lo!fd Bolingbrbfe'^agsSriaft tW* 
divinity of Mosts's Law ; and thd AAsweV \Htt(iS iSt&i 
tebct eiiaBletf me to give to Him, ^nftsheA^, tftaf? ift thtefejp 
words* of St. Patil, the ObjeetofS have ehbS^ii the ftibSt 
unlucky ttui for their piir^ofee in the wfet)l« ^^ 
Testament. Jfis Lordship's objection i^ iti these WoAS^^^ 

• John V. t?4. t V^r. 25. % ^^ap- ii. v€i. 1*2. 
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*f If Mofsfes feneiv that crt«J€» wer& to b& punfeh^ \tk 
** another life, he deceived tb« peofple \m mt *<h , 
^ ^^iftting tbetn with the doetrine lii^fiitute ^tatel^- - 
*V If he did not know it, I say it with horro]^^ thWt . 
** God deceived both hira dnd them.— The Israeliteft 
*.' ted better things to tope, and w©rse to fccfr," flkc- 
No^ not to repeat whaft has been replied to this? itih 
pioos charge, elsewhejl-e*, I tv'ill only ob^erve,^ thai - 
the words of St Paul above are a full confutatiori ef 
H, where he says, that ds many as htrce sinmd in tki . 
Zmd^ shall be judged by the LtiW : tl«it is, shall be 
jtidged on the ptitieipies of d Law which dehounced 
punishment to vice, and reward to' virtue. Thos6 who 
IibA already received the punishment which that Law 
Renounced should be judged to halve done so ; thosie, 
who in the times of the gradual decay of the eMi^or-^ 
imary providence had escaped or evaded puriishment,- . 
should have it hereafter. Nothing is clearer than this 
interpretation, Yot observe, I pray you, the diffeifehce 
of the predication between wicked men without the 
JjOWj aftd the wicked ititti under thd JLazv. The first 
shall periih^ «VoA3i1an : the secohd shall be Judged^ 
jcfjfi^croyla*, or brought to trial. For though xf /rw be 
often used in the New Testamerit for ytol]uK^lm^ yet it 
18 plain, that it is not so used here, both fiofn the sens6 
of the place,' atnd the Apostle's change of tertos, for 
which I think no gbOd reason can be assigned but 
tbisy that x^AiiToilxi is opposed to di^^xiilAi. Frond aill 
iStm^ I think, it appears, that my Objectors were as 
mufcfh mistaken i« their urging thii^ tfe)tt against my 
^iiiciples, ais the noble Lord in supposing that the 
i*eality of duftiture state was a condeiiination of the 
equity of the Law. But both took it for granted, and 

*' See A Vi6w of Lord BolingbroVt^'s Pliilosophy, vol. xii. 
pp. 2^0, &c> of this Editioii. 

foolishly 
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the Apostle's business to prove, that it was the spe^ 
faith in Jesus, hut as the dispute stoed, dl he had 
to do was to prove that it was t/ie act of beGtrm^^ 
and not worhH^ wliich justified. Aad this we find k 
docs with infinite ftddroBs; by shewing, that thatthini; 
which u)ade all the Patriarchs before the Law, and all 
tiie Uuters and Prophets under the Law^ acceptable 
to God, was not warks^ but faith. But then whit 
kind oi faith ? Doubtless faith in Gad^s promises: 
for he is arguing on tlieir own concessions. They 
admitted their ancestors to have had that feith*: they 
did not aiimit thut they liad feith i?i Cukist. For 
the Apostle thereii)re te> aesert this, liad been a kind 
of begii^ing the question. Thus wie see that not only 
tlic pertinency, but the whole force of the reasoning 
turns upon our uncjerstanding /ir/M, in this ehapter, to 
mcdXi faith in the God of their fathers. 

But the Apostle's own definition of the word puts 
the matter out of question. We have said, the dispute 
between him and the Jewish Converts nececsariljt re- 
quired iiini to speak of the efficacy oi faith ' in ihe 
generic sense. Accordingly his definitian of faith 
is, that it is the substance of things hoped for, 

THE EVIDEXCE OF THINGS NOT SEEN f* Not. of 

faith in the Messiah, but of belief in general, jtod on 
good grounds. Indeed very general, according ti) this 
Writer ; hot only belief of the future, but the j^. 
It is, says he?, the substance of things hoped for) aiid 
this be illustrates by Noah's reliance on GodV pro- 
mise to save him i*f the approaching deluge:^. Itifi, 
again, Me evidence of things not seen; and this be 
illustrates by our belief that the worlds tvere fimed 

♦ Thus their Prophet Habakkuk had »ai<J, Th Just {kaiik^ 
by his f ait /i^ chijp. ii. van 4* 

flieb. xi. 1. tVer. 7. 

is 
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■ Ay ^hP ^op^ofQod^' Ho^insi defined wbaf: he ineans 
; hy foifff^ he jaext prpceeds to shew its objure by ii^ 
^ jjjpnafnqn efficacy, which still relates cwily to faith W tjip 
,jg6neric.fensc— JEjw^ without faith it is impomble io 
rjpkase him \God\ for he that cometh to God must her 
: U^^ ^^^ h^ ^^y ?^^^ ^^^^ '^^ ^ ^ i^ewardp^ of them that 
. diligently seek him '\ ; which very y«/VA hp iinaiedia|;f4y 
* jplustmtes by that of Noah, Abraham, Sarah, Is^^c, 

Jjicob, Joseph, and Moses. And that no cjoubt inigbt 
. f^maiii, he farther illustrates it by the faith of the 

Jewish People passing the Red Sea, and encompassing 
^ the walls of Jericho ; and by the faith of Rahab thp 
. harlpt. But was any of this, the faith in Jesus the 

iMessiah ? or a belief of a future state of rewards ani^ 

jppf^ishinenl^ ? 

A§ here t}i^ AP9§tl^ ^ejls us of the great: rerparfk of 
failh, §0 in fiij^ tbir4 cl^^pter be speaks qf the punishr 

ment qfm^etiefi wbiph was the shutting oyt e^ i^holiB 
. generation from ti)^ lan(| of Capaap, and suffpring 

th^i to pf risi) ip tt|§ Wijderngss : So we see (says b^) 

they coul4 not enter iti h^cau§e qf unbelief 'i^. li\x\ was 
. tl^is unbelief wapt pf fai^h W.tbe Me|§iah> 9X any 

^§ragl, \v\iq agsyro^ tfei?W that |>e wp^y. (iriy? oyl; tjip 
^f n^jMiite froH} \^f9r§ thgR ? l-'#rty, tp eYiwg ijt itn- 
.pQssibjQ ih^t fiith, i/f (A^ ^essiah shpyl4 ^e me^Pt by 
thf^ Jf[i/A in this eleventh cb^pter, thg Apostl§ cxpy§§sly 

, *^^h tb^jt gJl tbos§ to whQm b? assigns tbi§ f^iith, liAp 
NpT :^ECEiVEp TUg ^^.o^isje^- T^^^^fpfe they 
could npt hj^HQ faith in tha.t whiqh wais nevisr yqt prp- 
po^ tp th^m^ for the pbje9t oi faith : For how sl{qnld 

\ t^^ b^Ue%)e in h[m af'i^kom they havf not hegr4? say», 
^e Apostle. 

* Hob. xi. 3. t Ver. 5. 

I Ver. 19. § Ycr. 13 ^^9. 

St Paul 
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St Paul bad the same argument to manage in- his 
Ei>istlc to the Galatians ; and be argues^ from tb^ ad- 
vantages oi faith or belief in God, in tlie va^y 8am6 
manner. But of his argument, more in tbe next 
section. . 

Let us observe farther, that the sacred Writers not 
only use the word J'aith in its generic sense of beiieviiig 
on reasonable grounds ; but likeu ise tbe word Gosb^l 
(a more approi)riatcd term) for good tidings in general. 
Thus this very M'ritcr to the Hebrews — For unto us 
Has the Gospel preached as xvcU as unto them*, i.e. 
the Israelites. 

Having shewn, that l)y tlie Faith, here said to be so 
extensive amongst the Jewish People, is meant faith 
in those promises of God which related to their own 
Dispensation, all the weight of tliis objection is re- 
moved. For as to the promises seen ajar off and 
believed and embraced, which gave tlie prospect of a 
better country^ that is, an heavenly f j these are con- 
fined to the Patriarchs and Leaders of the Jewish 
People. And tiiat they had this distant prospect, I 
am as much concerned to prove as my Adversaries 
themselves. And if I should undertake to do it monc , 
effectually, nobody I believe will think that I pi-etend- 
cd to any great matter. But then let us still remember 
there is a vast difference between seeing the pro- 
mises AFAR OKF and RECEIVING THE PrOMISE: 

the latter implying a gift bestowed ; the former, only 
the obscure and distant prospect of one to come. 
This indeed they had : but as to the other, the sacred 
Writers assure us that, in general, they had it not— 
Alii these all having obtained a good report tbroi^h 
faith, RECEIVED NOT THE promise;};. For though 
all the good Israelites in general ha,d Jaith in God^ and 
♦ Chap. iv. ver. 2. f ^'er. 13—16. J Ver. 39. 

the 
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'^he PatrianJhsand Leaders had the hope of abetftr 
'<j6ttntf^^ yet neither the one nor the other i^dceived 
^fK Promke. ^ '^^t 

• I have saM/that &iel hopes of a better country, i^'to 
be confined to the Patriarchs and Leaders of the aii- 

■^ient Jews : Nor 'is this contradicted by what is said 
<}f others who were tortured, not accepting deliverance, 
that ¥//^ might obtain a better Resurrection *, for 
this'-refers (as our EngUsh Bibles shew us) to the his- 
tory of the Maccabees ; in whose time it is Confessed 
the Doctrine of a future state was become national. 
How the People got it — of what materials it ivas 
composed— and from* what quarters it was fetched, 
•will be seen hereafter. It is sufficient to observe at 
present, that all this, the Jews soon foi^, or hid from 
themselves, and made this new flattering Doctrine a 
part of the Law. Hence the Author of the Second 
book of Maccabees makes one of the Martyrs say--^ 
For our brethren wiio now ha^ve suffered a short pdin^ 
■are dead unto God's covenant of everlasting 
LiFE'f. ' But it may be asked, how came this Cacer 
'7}ant of everlasting life to lie so perfectly concealed 
from the time of Moses to the great Captivity, that, 
as'appear-s from their History, neither Princes nor 
iPeople had the least apprehension or suspicion of such 
ja Covenant? 

'^ But hei^e a proper occasion offers itself to remove a 
«eeDl!ng'«?ohtradiction between the Writer of the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, and St. Paul, in his speech to tflie 
synagogue at Antioch, which will give still further 
Kgkt to the subject. The former says, J?id these alf 
having'* ohtaiyied a good report - through faith, re- 
tceiVeO not th£ i»romtse:}:. And the litter. The 

•FROlHLME WHICH WAS MADE UNTO THE FATHERS, 
* ^ er. 35. t a Mace. vii. 36. X' Heii« xi. 39. 

• • Vol. V. If God 



etndktqpiuas oi»|!^<aeBiniragi vXbe:iflra|£x|i aiKty j«tk^ 

t\tN')troikiiK>-(tf Ills Ga^Mnev«»lfid i(i)ijie(.hifl^99r#i>- 
&ipedi«ifiN)itf ttervoodriof-Jje^sbiinw^^ s^S^tx^a^V" 

e^^<igiut>'':3tbi:ek» Jim tpvmnctkti M^$<mSit^iik0ie 

ofHUmii .Aaditpithb^liitiQOtolliB Autbor ^vtbe^i^^e 

«Mli tiail«thBf[wljy;!aBMi iojgfPitffil«W9ef^:ji(>^j/^«^|^ 
4RKMB, yet wtien he reckons up the distinct efE^i^fif 
•Moh particular man's .jbifh, lie expressly says, wko 

hiMti ^qumehed the xielism '«^>re1J:fe.no33»^f|s, 
i'ivmoie like; Yhxi^ ^t^i^-fysi^ ifiuf^lf*f^;Mvsii(im; 
/lothert,' ISke Sa)mie\i'wroHgH.rigfUfwm«6i ^^^ 
t>4ikie> AltfahaJh, '0B<iui«fi9j CRQ^ii^iii,} d#%%ni^ 

^^>mWi Aoree oomp•ni9P«^9^«;i«^$^ jT^A f^4w^'si^e. 
'^jSlnrfi Hiienae-i>«»uldinferJhfser'^iK^(5!oi^^ 

itfidt iooiCrdulidBowh«[ti>the :aa«)«,>W:6t^((^3if {j^it^^y 
,aiar« Ihit tl«>iMtti&lIfar^lk<»]i«Jg€|^9iJ|,ffiqi^^ 
ati»ff.ytig>ffp»(MA)W?lhefj)ffl>ei^ to 

* Acte xiii. ja. .of; ♦ V-tf. 46. J Heb. xi. 33. 



-4<ittMitiMl»isaid, % the Wnten oT^ «|Bkko^ teihe 
.itii«^<^«» ^ «si\jL4Kip^!(mBH^ tbsiopmtines 

' Ibel 'MTilKr ^"tlM ,«f^st|ie<:tof. thft' UebreKtiawticrctibe 

''^d^i^f^^«Mit»«^ «t^ '4Md to 1ie,i^a^tw4i%>|/faMMiit 
'>^Utt(%^1liat< Ih6i '9Aiirff in^iitiotaedvinVjty»><6iiQjHis 

'A4k6^MmiAh;>\% iha comequenije vo^^thd iprtia^ ts^ 
''{M«^Atl^ /keMti^ i^fo»'idieiiceiit>apftaBA, tbiinibe 

■:.Aji- ,£•/.>. -(lacJiGA'; v;: ,!ilil. •/>'{!. i J .■'(;i:r,iiwfy ii3<;!> 
<^ Tlfki^ls^,' fti ^.«s lj0aiit lew*^ tha^M^^binkM)- 

«Hind(^<^ iiWKie of'a Gteiftiution of,.ht>>'i HiA Itbiire 
tx»^ iliy'«)i^"fk>Uoil%' tbiui^my Aiisweren. ai-e, tL<ahhU 

• .£»: .ix,,csU ; if Acts i. 30. i; ,;:ix jjjA • 

*c/ / » f 2 . J9Wt, 
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4»i«»ffiil^i[(let^'ilMf tfad Lav pf ModteotrafaiiwtrQin. 

«-->9'A»'>£mf, Mys'h(^ we hi&w Ue tfiriluat'' ; tliAt 'i^ 
in A BJiipiMkl Mifse pnMTNhes ttonainortadty t iiar it-w;*!. 
DdtUi dud linfeif. Tbefefbiie, he vAo^oet tke tkdt. 
tffi^ltmthoU'ihe'X' Buturbattiieii^ TjomaDrma^: 
Amfi^ kode tiktudi and c^ke $kort ef^^giory^ 
£^'.« 'Stf'ltNik n» ile«ik Ghn \nijtut'^d^::thede^ 
djf H^' Jsaaf% which; requires a: pe^fisct 'trfModieaes.'. 
W^l^ tsm fedng* uhpRifitaUe, ^vm <mast have reeiMMw^ 
lo>lRilrMPsr But tJuLemUiua^fFmih**-: T)xatSo^ 
(li^%)aw-fe«ripri«fitable<brtheattimniKnt-of saktt^^ 
«iil tllMiisd|kMiltiy>iM> kmger <Migalocy.'^r-KRev^>n«« 

ttM^l^ipidMtoUfe bMii^ ihto the irigbt= vmy Jtwi iH^ 
OJiTtf' f>Hii<d^, «nd ^ the tnith-not^yenniipjob 
betrayed. This would hdve been adaaited itl-«^(9V<Qdl 

^s<BiJt(likaill^^j»H!Aci^he wentupbtr\^^ ooidinirii 
bfMK %iP<(litir<%ilMt) hi« tuctv^rsMiesi,- sndi/oOnacqoettliy 
fim^ptU^i' tte>'L6lir w{d jpm/M^'or'liad! aCtipiiatin^ 
fii^hh^{)|«4jfe^l^litl(kr the«{»^cie&'of tiibse tern 
]N^iJ^J^tU&La«^, l^cipvomises^of jdie €lo9p^!*«^ 
dihdi«ired-'e<rt; .y^t'^t** iwjfemrfc'&oAi theirc^^tbat 

0bi^iy'^6WfeH^' aod utn^ %$ii Batil <asitooarg(itnent 
i^iisiti^¥sM My 'fUhMi -«p|)e»s .t;^tani! i^ tfaoae 

1. This spiritual sense, which St Paul-dfrrtSflti *B 
fe?'t«fe<'Uvi'7'#as n8t?fc sa^e%:btc*f^v^cGiiy^8a'ddivrn 
<^\«lfe*M?tei^l>^«y Mt»^; to thev:^»^vi«fei»<!ef'(ttfe 

* Kom. vij. 14. t l'«v. Kviii. 5. Gal. iii. 12. ^ 

"dr ^tt after;— 



^l^poitMiff^ma^ by tbel liitef)i>JtmhjiS)KM^/b 
aild^^tte'geckiiile^^nd real; by rthe)^po(^c«;)i/4«rappe$(rfb 

fi«trif*lfese wo»*B dip St. Pmd :ri^B^ifVfimvW!(iS('i^X^'^^ 

hotiff 'bxiuskly^^ thb quadrait^ mid^hftv^ i^ i^ 

e^laittirj what he sayv/inrftnolher plaeoj >9ripp|0 b^vingi 
«0ld^1to CoiMhiafl^ t^t be and \W F^tf|v-A|^«^ 

^pmtf^ivtih Ufe. The JextBrhtA im'^jiJii/^^^m 
delioerai l^o^themiby tbeilsaw^: hot the.X^JtteriJ^I^^ 
the^ifAnscqaenceis^'tbat the LmvhQfx ^¥l»^}i,TfM QTvljS 

2. Secondly, Supposing St Paul r9attyr0 jh^ <N6 

th«Aiqx«>i«ali1$f rivas^ atfeat^ (aiir^ hw^ailglimqplt «|9^ 
jxstisi'it) to j^orA:^! it.iv<!Kuld,H(xm ^jioll^ 

tnscmog whkh both be hims^ fk^ HMtboriOf,^ 
epistle to the Hebrews mg^ m ofH^^lf i^^&ml^ ^ 
iiecxmdorror of tbe Jewi«l|CQKiveftSt; jmwi\y^MiJmz 
iaar/a/%?ab»ig itftached l&iror£j^ Of ^^JiUffifieaiiffm 
tnats hyitDorks'^ uad^^ the Gwpel : /lieir to^i^Qiii^tpi^t^^ 
ecroip, tbeyl proves as ivejiavedbewni thatitwMj^^ 
Mvhichjtisiifiedj not oolj under the Crospe^ ^t MOider 

ff /3s* Thirdly, If iaEimortality were ihdceji 'o6fere^ 
^bJfougli ?K»o?-&^, by the ^aw^ th^jHfti/katkm igtjokk^ 
t^ne iof ibe gre^t fuodaoieiital doclyined of CJkistkuiitj^ j^| 

WQUld 
* • RoQi* *vi).' 6* ' ■ " ■' ''''" 

> t ^hyi I st^aQ 9^ew htrtifter; and endeavour tdrluevte li f^oiu 
tfielBadnbs (^ caUmsiasm 4Mi the one hand^ and tb^ ittiterdii^ of 

F.»4 tb« 
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would be infriugpd. Fpr thca/aUh^ could, at bpst^ be. 
only supposed to in^ikc up tlie defect of worksy ia foiob,, 
a sense as to enable xcorks Xo justify. 

4... Fourthly, It would directly contradict what 
St. Paul in other places say& of tbe Law. ; as that i//^ 
a shad(nc of fhi/igs io come, biU that the body is of^ 
Cubist*. But tli^ offer of iuiiuottality on one con- 
dition, could never be called the shadow of the.ofllsr 
of it on another. That it is the schoobnaster to bring 
men to Chrisl ]'. Now, by the unhappy dexterity of 
these men, who, in defiance of the Aposde, will needs 
give the doctrines of grace and truths as well as the 
lioctrincs of the Lcai\ to Moses, His appointed 
scHOOi.MASTEii, the Law, is made to act a part that 
would utterly discredit every other schoolmaster]^ 
namely, to teach his children, yet in their Elements^ 
the sublime doctrines of manly science. .^ 

5. Fifthly and lastly, If St. Paul intended this for any 
inorc tlian an argument ad hominemy he contradicted 
hiinselt^ and misled his disciple Timothy, whom he 
expressly assured, tiiat our Saviour Jesus Christ hath 
ABOLISHED pEATii, and luith brought life andimrmr^ 
tality to light through the GospeL . And lest, by this 
bringing to light ^ any one should mistake him to mean 
only that Jesus Christ had made life and immortality 
more clear and manifest, tlian Moses had done, he 
adds, tliat our Saviour had abolished or dcsti^oyed Dtatli^ 
or that state of mortality and extinction iiito whiph 
mankind had fallen by the transgression of Adam ; 
and in which, they continued under the Law of Moses, 
as appears from that Law's having no othqr sajictior^ 
than temporal rewards and punishments. Now tlii:^ 

stale 

the common system on the other, and yet not betray jit, in *x- 
plaiuing 4t-away under the fashionabk pretence of delivering the 
^cripUive Doctnife of it. . ■ 

* Col.iii, 17. f Gal.iii. 24. J Gal. iv. 3—9, 



^t^^u^t needs be-^oiisbed^ before. another coijild^be 
yUr^diaced :. consequently by bringing life gndimmpr^ 
tality .to Mghii. mu^t.peedj; ,be meant^ the ii|ti:()^)ictioa 
of a «iqw systqm. * . . — '! : • 

. I will only qbspcve, that thb excellent Mx^ L^ko^ 
was nqt.awnre 9/ the. nature of the argamept. w ;quesa 
tion ; jaod so, oi>,its,jfiisterjf:en authority, bat^ seemed 
to supposetthat the Lawcli*! indeed offer, immortality 
to its fpllpwers : This hath run him into , great 
perplexities ■ throughput his explanation of 3t. Pwl* 
epistles. . » , r. 

Thus we havejit length proved, our tjjied Pii0« 
vosiTioT^^ That the Doctrine of a future $tate of 
Rewards and Pimishmcnts is not to be found in, nor 
did make part of the Mosaic Dispensatimi '^ and, a» 
we presume, to the satisfaction of every capable -and 
impartial reader. 

. But to give these arguments credit with those who 
<Jetermine only by AUTHORixy, I shajl, in the last 
place, support them with the opinions of three Pro- 
testant Writers ; but these Three worth a million: 
The first is the illustrious Grotius— *^ Moses in 
*^ Religionis Judaicoe Institutione, si diserta Legia 
*^ respicimus,. nihil promisit supra hujus vitae bona, 
" terram uberem, penum copiosura, jictpriam da 
" hostibus, longam & valentem senectutem, posteroa. 
".cum bona spe superstites. Nam, si quid jest 
^^ ULTUA, in umbris obtegitur, aut sapienti ac pjffi- 
V CI LI ratiocinatione colligendum est." 

The second is the excellent Episcopius. — " In tota 
" Lege Mosaica nullum vitae aetemae prasmiumj ^q ne 
" a3temi quidem praemii indicium vel vestigium 
" extut : quicquid nunc Judaei multum de futuro 
*' seculp, de resurrectionc mortuorum, de vita seternii 
^' loquantur, & ex Legis verbis ea eittorc^uere potiu^ 

♦^ auaio, 
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^ est. une des pIu»'4X)tnniuiie&'dela Rdigioa Chre* 
^ tienne^ et qui est axtsst££ pa& TOUs li^s iPEees, 
*^ que /^ prcmesses 4e -fancim I^tqffient netmnl 
^^ guc ttmporelles et terrtstrtSy et que Us Jmfi 
^* nadoroient Dieu. que pout lefi\ biens,charnek*P 
And what mor^ bathboen s^d oic-^Qne .by the. Autibor 
of the DiriN£ LjsGATioNv^ .Iiii(jle€!d,':a great ^ 
iDorei. Ueimthsl^wni ^' That the ftb^eope (kr omissi^ 
9f a future state .of rewarc^s and puni^hineiUs in the 
^losaic Rel^ioa is a certain- pCQof. tb^^ita Qfigmat 
was from God." Jki^giw him t/Us wnrngp my leveread 
Bretliren! ... • 

* Apologie de Porl-Rojal. And iit note )[Lt.l at tke ea^ 

■ ■'*»; ■ •^- " .■? t i * 

i 

|J» TAtf Book tt conimued in tkt sfteottiiMg V^fgit^ 
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'■^ ''trniST, sficoKD, third, and fourth 
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.. , : ; P.aga [A] . . ;, 

TO give, an example only m Bishop BuLt, whose 
words ki a Ih^ tract, for a future state's not 
being in the Mosaic Dispensation;! have (|uoted in the 
fourth secti(}D of this Sixth Book ; yet iti an English 
posthumous sernlon, he seems to speak in a very di& 
ferent manner.^rr-I should not have illustrated this 
censure by the example 'Of so respectable a PersoOt 
but foif'.the indiscretion of my -Answerers, who,- ta 
support'their own MlogiCj have exposed his jnorals. 

P. 298. [B] Job's ii/e, by means of the Devil and 
Ws falste f riends> was to exercise of his Patience ; and 
his Mistat't/i^ :by means of Criticism and his Commea* 
tatoFS, hae .since been an exercise of ours, i am fair 
from thinking mysolf unconcerned in this mischief; 
for by & foolish., attempt to support his Name and 
Character; 1 have been the occasion of tyingiug doul^ 
whole bands of hostile Critics upon him, who, like 
the Sabeans and Clioldeans of dd, sOoAi r<idueed'tiiiu 
back to his DuogbiiK Some came ^rmed in Latio^ 
somd in English/ and some in the language pff3iliins;s^ 
^ate. Most of them were prctfessedlyiWritten again^ 
me; but all, in «alHy, bear hartJest'^rt' the good 0I4 
Jfatriarch.'. ^ . .,'.. . . , 

' •'-• : . •' . . ..;. ..L.\.'.:.: Howeveiv 
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Hcmevcr, thoa;^ I am, as I Mac^'Cil'^'MMAKbl 
doni; with these, amongst Jcb^ PeMcuteh; y W lMfe 
this to say for myself that die veita^tf'l ^sHtfiA 
^M soon over.. If i scrihhleA^npa^va4il^ 
my Aiivcrsarics and his have niade limg^Jk^r^iAilii 
ficribblcd ten ttiousand. Now, tiiough amongst all 
these Job found no favour, yet by41i-btii^ mj^S^im 
did t But to wlK>m I am most obliged; #hefiifb»lia;<£oie 
wIk) attacked it, or to tbose who esp6uted-'i^^'i»iK)t 
easy to say: in-, by asingaler evetit,;the AuiiEdIan& 
have left nic in possessioB of all ft»'aiip]porft;Mrild^tBe 
Defouders have taken thetn all away *^^tb«^4w«ir,t 
presume, to (it itto their own use. LeaMfbdr^attfi^iKd^ 
leH us of a certain Aninial in ttie' wale^ v^mt^' tNbl^ 
for I know not vehat oaneeit^ ^diey cm^ Betiliard^^ 
'JHermii) and wfaich^ ki codrtesy, 'thftjf^fai^ vritt^^ 
testaceous tribe, though NatUM (to'tMilMti>^ 
test of ifis kind) hath gh^ TIO ift^^kdbiayctf ^^ 
wriv but sent it naked and unhoused nMit<ifae'M^ 
ill recompeoce^ 6be has eoabM it to^figtf]Mliait|ilgft 
ditfbcstof its tribe: fer^ by it>lK)bl*''^^iMIIKik^tif 
4nstiMt, it is tau^t to make'lte'Wii^'i^ 
aaccmnmodated, and best <yriiamoilid -afadad>'tf '>1ti 
4#ifthren ; which it- either finds e«k|l^< op wSOK idld^ 
4SO, to fit them up for te 6wil ease and ccm^enitillliK- 

P. 198. [C] But if tbeteaHer wo«l^^^«9fes'^^^^^ 
surdity of supposing tffe book of Job to/'te^ilKHtteB 
thus early, and at the same tim^ to teqcfar liJb 4fiiu^ 
rectioh and a future state^ exposed sft Ub^^-^fae^ihay 
reatl the third chapter of Thefrte akd ^imm^r:Exa* 
mimetioH of the Bishop ofLMdon^i f^rh^iipSif}^'^ " 

P. 300. [D] Calroetmakes the fbltowib^iDfbsgf^^ 
in his comment on the 1st verstf -of^jk Jti^uk 
UEwvahi de cet Ouvrage a tk/aerxk de^H^^ficAkf ^- 
yioyer ce nom de Jekactih' dans ks dtSitey^ diiecti^ 
quit fait tenir I Job et k ses Amis r im&isf ^dittES^ lei 
fccits, qui sont au commencement, et k k^lm .iarUtm^ 
• SeeMr.G'tdiacoiupsasonthebookofJob.^ * il 



ifttP^^'luttolfiiifk et^i^pw MoysQ^ pukq^ oe q(Mi 
jHlQRfi^iHf^^e PP iut<:oniQu (yu^xiepvkJl'apparHiiQiii 

Mb Jsynofiii. (!v-^' .■••'•':■'• .:• ■ ■. " f.>' ...'; .-dnii 

e'innHiJtfiib i»in 96yea.d«}t%ji0cl fiigbts jij^n'tibe,gre(u)4 
f ,#W*lk3 wayv'P*^ r0prwertting))Wse, .frtendt^i ..Mlf 

jS^proaii^/ ^d(llp>]^<iy.0f C«to, ifti^l fijong Mwrdifr 
j^flt^>'4We(li.<^<ft9:i Mwi9el£.iq rvt^e .c^uflQ «f iijb«rty will 

A sacred number aioonest tbe Jews, may indeed be 
iff»r^ilfim>'4l^^frfr%lkhrMmmi "-A. .h»w <|een 
K9rfi#«%atWfe W»%?ujnPfe W>i see ,1^ [tb^^mlwref 
Ji^l^ ^t &i:;!»^ ((Wflemjf.ewletiyQqriug ^;SMR{^ 

*t^ f irgH58R9V» '*a^#<W\tte C)q(tt^dictH«8s, wUcb ^le 

** tory o# traditloQ upon which bis allegory is built 
/X)39*WK.t^4«fWy>i§PP?»^»ep^ !?^» s«|rc» 
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^ that tlierc » not one 8in<;le strakerm it-ttml>€airbe 
^* iincleretood of a republic and 'not effaabifii}mA 
'* this rni^^ht shew him his mbtake^in atipl]yiii^2pb- 
*' }«tu;(» in the book of Job to the Jewish Pftifk, 
'* M F KKLY krciiuse they cannot be uoderstood of JA: 
*' which is iliiTCtly annihilating the allegory he would 
** establish. For it is as pluiu that in an allegory Ivro 
** thins^ or persons must be concemedy a» that two 
'* and two must uo to make four." pp. gcy^ loa^ 
'I'he insolence^ the fraud, the nonsense of this passage, 
is as much witliout example as it was ivithout provo- 
cation. — I desire to understand, by 'what other meeuis, 
except by revelation, an allegorical writnig din be 
known to he allegorical^ but by cipcumatancesiait 
which cannot be reconciled to the story or fable winch 
serves both for a cover and vehicle to the moral? And 
yet this man tells us thdt to ktteiDpt to prove the sa- 
turc of a writing to bo allegoHcal from this circum- 
stance is one of the grcaUsl absurdities. Whea llie 
allegory is of some lengtli, and takes in the lifeapd 
adventures of a certain person, it can scarce be otter- 
wise but that some circumstances- in it must be vazkd 
from the lact, to ada[)t it to the moral. In a sbdrter, 
where tlie object is niore simple, there may be no need 
4br any variation. i\nd this shews the disinc^enuity^if 
this man, in brinsring the ode of Horace into compa- 
rison. For which too, the little be knows, heisin- 
d(*bted to tlie author of the Divine Legation. And 
how little tliat is m e shall now see. 

In the first placc> 1 have slicwn this Ode not to ik 
of the nature of an allegory^ where the story is oolj 
the cover and vehicle to tlie moral : but <tf the nature 
of a relation containing a double .^eiwe, primarifyand 
secondarily : in which an information is convewd ifi 
both senses: consequently there ought not toiie a 
single stroke in it that can be uffderUo^ofa refuUk 
mid fwt of a ship : But this is a specieis of writing 
eutiiely disdnct from the allegory in question ; so Ibal 
tlie urging it vas impertincut: . £um1 4ha toUowf ig 
'.^ 10 cbscrratiofi 



'o 
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b6iern|tibn lis made^vitii his usual insolence :~r-/7/fy 
nnght shew hum AUfrnfuke in applying ^ssftges oft^e 
iwA of Job to the Jeivisli People mekkly becau,^ 
they atmwt be under sIo(hI of Job! but not with inso- 
lence only, but wirh fraud: For I do not apply pas- 
Mges in the book of Job, merely for this reason ; 
no nor principsdly ; but only as one of many reasons. 
However, contending for such dLscordaqt circum- 
si^nces in tiie vehicle-story, lie says, is directly ami" 
hflafifig the alkgary. Now I understood it was the 
establishing it; as it is the only means of getting to 
the knowledge of its being an allegory. He goes on, 
-^For it is as plain that in an allegory txvo things or 
persons 7mist be concerned, as that tico and txcojnust 
gp to make Jptir. What he means by this jargon of 
tito's being concerned, I know not. It he means that 
tt^e fable and tlie nmal must ^o to the making up the 
allegory, nobody will dispute it with him. ' JBut if he 
iqcans, that all tlie personages in the fable must liave 
all the qualities, attributes, and adventures of tlie per* 
sbnages in the mordly alt iEsop's fables will !confuto 
this profound reasbner on allegories. However, some- 
tiling, to be sure, he did mean : He Jiail a notion, I 
6uppos,e, that there was a right and wron^ in cverv 
tiling: he only wanted to know where. they he : There* 
tore, to make these cursory notes as useful as I can, 
I will endeavour to explain his mcaining. It is ocr- 
tiin then, tlVat though tlie justice of allegoric writing 
<Toes not require that the facts in the fable do in rea- 
lity correspond exactly with the facts in the moral^ yet 
Ihe truth of things requires the possibility of their so 
correspbriding. Thus, tlipugh the hss perhaps never' 
cfctiially covwed himself w ith a Lion> skin, and wa^ 
l^raycd by his long ears, as .^sop relates ; yet wi. 
Have ah example before us, sufficient to convince us 
ttNa.hc qiight have done so, without much esj^pencb ik 
instinct. But when Drydcn made his Hind and 
Panther dispute about the dbctrinei wd dbcipUue of 
narticular Churches ; as thiey ^lever possmy coukjl 
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bate done so, thus, (to take his^own words, instead of 
|)Cttcr) /.y directly annihilathig the allcgorfj Jie.zcpuld' 
establish ; Jor it is as plain that in unaucgotytico 
thifigs or persons must be concerned^ as that tu'o and 
two must go to make Jour. But I fancy I ascribe 
niorc to his sagacity tlmu it deserves, m supposing, that 
h^ understood, uliat kind of allegory the book of job 
mast needs be, if it be^any allcgoiy at all. I riovr 
begin to suspect he tooK it to be of the sanac kind 
\% ith the Ode of I loi-sicc, not indeed because he com- 
pares it to that Ode; for such kind of Writefs are 
aocustouied to make, as tlie Poet says^ comparison^ 
u?ilihc; hwt l)ecausc this sespicion may give sooie 
fight to his cloudy observation, that two thmgs (^ 
persons must be concerned: For iutliatsort of alfegpiy 
which is of the nature of a relation .containing , a 
double sense primarily and seconifarily, every tlifng 
said mu.^t ag^'ce exactly both to the prirmtry and Uj the 
secondcH'y subject. M'hich jierliaps'is whM- j^ .man 
.means by his clumsy precept of t^^o things, orPersowf 
,concci7ied^ The reason of this disuttcticjp^ 'iq jJi;?^ 
tJBi'o sorts of allegory, is this, — In that soit of alic{jory,. 
which is of tlic nature of tlie book of if ob, ot bt tl^e- 
..APOLOGUE, tiie cover has no moral hnport: Jiut m 
tli^t sort which is of the nature of a na^rat.ivk 
M'jTjj A DOUBLE SENSE, the covcF hos a pioralmpQjft. 

' P. Z03. [IT To this, theXornish Critic— ym^ 
** a Imppy way is here of r6concilin^ contracfictions f 

, ** It seems truth may become falsehood, if it be rieccs-. 
** sary to support the allegory. The moral and the 
." fable inay disagree as widely as you please, and llic 
** conclusion by a new sort of. logic jiave spmetiiiog' 
'" in it very drtFcrent from the premisses/' p, ig.— 
If his- kind Header knows what tomake.of this jargo\> 
iff truth bccomng falsehood^ ^ndthe CMncliijsio)h hseping 

. Tfiore in it than ihc.prcmisses^ he may take it fpr bis' 
.gfains. All that the Author of the Divine. Legation 

^.ai>,>u4s .ta b0 here done, and which ^nay .fe^^^one 

T ^ ,i. ./ - •• accofdin* 
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acfcdrdirig to nat«ire and s;bo(]( sen^e,' is no mi(>re fK^ 
* this; that a dramatic \VViter, when lie fetclies his.'ViiU- 
'ject fi'otn History, niay alter certaih df the cirdliui* 
stances, to tit it to his Plot; which illl 'drahVatic 
> Wntcrs,' ancient and modefn, have done. Much* more 
reasonable is this liberty, where the wbtk is hot 6n\y 
dramatic hut allegorical. Now I will. suppose, that, 
together with Job's patiencfli'under the hand "of GdtJ, 
'tradition had brought down an account of his further 
/sufRrings. under the uncharitable censure of thi-qe 
friends': Was not the Maker of this allegoric work f^t 
libeitj^, for the better carrying on hispuqiose, to re- 
present them as false ones. Yet, this liberty, our 
tirondcjrful Critic caljs reconciling coiUradictions^ mak- 
wg truth become falsehood^ iind I can't tell what ndri-' 
^seiise besides of premisses and conclusions. 

P. 304. fG] Malmonidcs liaving given' a summaty 

^of the dispute, draws tliis intercnce from it; Vide eg 

perpende^ qud ratiohe hoc 7iegotium confiisos r^ddiderit 

hmninesj ^' ad sentenilas illas de provident id Dei crga 

creaturas quas exposuiiniis pe^ynoverit. Yet, when 

lie comes to speak of tlie solution of these difficufties, 

he could find none. J)ut not to say nothing (the 

'thing most dreaded by Commentators) hie pretend^ to 

discover, from the obscurity in which things are Icfil, 

the. true scope of the book of Job; Hicjuit'scopufi 

^totius lihri Jobi, ut scilicet constituatur kiv m^ticuUis 

Jiddy &; doceaturj it rebiis naturalibus di4cendam esse, 

'i(t noil erreinusy aut cogitemus scientiam' ejus [Dei sc.J 

it a se h(d)erc ut scientiam nostram ; ijiieiitiOfiem, pro*: 

'"cidiinfiamf Sg' gubernationem ejus, sicut iittentionan^ 

^prdmkniidmj ^' gubernationem nostram. Mor. Nev. 

p. 5 ^* xxiii. 

^■' P.'3o4. [H] H-re Dr. Grey exclaims—" How, 
**** Sir, no reiser? Is God introduced to unfold tF\e 
' 'mysterious ^vays of his Providence, and yet the 
*^'tei6t 13 kit untied, because the Writer, though 

to..ci 2 " jppeal^ifig 
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'^ sp<;atiiiig in HiV person of (it>6, and l>y Ms !rt**p1r^ 

^ fion, \v4s not wise ciwwif/j to untie ft ? Is iljut a 

*! snif^cTi.tp fiio puvj)bsr, nvIiicI^. in a 'Coiitr6wr5;V^' m 

['*• you \ull lia've ft, uTktc iTYc chsputiiiit^ ii^vcyiuucli 

■ *\ i^TuIexod tlic question, and a siipcrioV \Vi&'dpiii Va/Sf 

^^ 'U'lhif^'d to iletirmim* It, clears up iio di^ciftlics ? 

;•* Or IS it lanjjmigo fi| to be inane iise oi", VVicii 

'y siKaking of a book mctatcfd by tlic spirit of fcJod, 

/" tfiat ^jc wrltcT of it has recourse to.tfie coiTiuiop 

^' exjycVlk'nt of dran>atic writ'cts to help limi out; of 



^Mcr^feefl, \vc can Cdnceive but two nays of (foing^ it: 
txtii^ am In saVisiv iis, by expliuhihg the end ^ 
means of that Providence, where ili(3 e:fptaiiatron '{5 
^usetul t(> us, and adcnuate to our capacities :' The 




lleteriiilnationsi, the ori(5 by cj^ptafMidh^ ihe dtlicr Iw 
''iiUtkoviti/^ attended by thgfr "f esjiectivb bil^uiiis'tanccs, 

are equally reasonable : aiid the last is here cmplpycii 
*for the rcasoh hiUtcd ai, to [Dutaii end to this enibar- 
'v'a^scil clisJMitc. Lei this serve iii answer to the Doc- 

for's <]ui^tibn, Ti thai a '^speech foyhc'pNrjm't\ ivhlch 
'(}i dcd/itJ^oirr^j/'ichcre the dUputahfs hctvc much pa- 

ptercd ih'e y//^jrf&J>i; (hid a iiii^crio'r umtoih u'as %vantcd 

(0 dcUTijibk it, ilcan tTpnq d^kidtks ? 

liUlfcC'd, tUougli'dierc was hbir///j//^^^^ tlierb 

'was a Sviiy to cut it, whicli wO'uld liavc done fuira* 
'well; ai'id tliak \vas by rcvve'alSng tlid doctrine of ft 

future state. ^Vhy it was not done,* I leave tifc 

learned Critic and all hi his seutiuioiits, to give us 
'«biiie gooil account, since they arc not diSj^sed to 

receive that ^vlflch the author of the Divine Legation 
^ii/is"ijTvi;n, I'or this Doctbr icUs nSy It'ii'ffut sihqll 
^'cv/zljo// t/Ait uriu^h- J^^^ fdddliiifg ill Wu mblnmim 
vr:. .... ■ ' ■ > 
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fo the ahm^ht^jm^^^ p, \^j^^^^^^^ 



Fiom the matter of the' lY.h, the JCfoiitbrl^rq- 
fceeds (as we see) to the is\^GVKGh\—^Isit1m)giiag^ 
Jit to be tndck me of'uhen speaking of a boqk'Micditgt 
bj^ the spirit of God? — The languagi^ hinted ; ^f| X 
suppose, is what he had quoted aboyd, tl}i^t fh'e sacred 
'tci'Uer whs 7W wiser wjun he ^^poke pdetkcdljj in tht 
person of God, &c, I thiiik it Ttcft iinjity and .for these 
ireasous ; a Prophet speaking or wni^ing by in^piratiovi 
is just so tar and- ho thrther enlightened than suits tte 
purpose of his Mission. Now the clea^hg uTp^^it^ 
iriysterious ways of Providence being reserved ainon^t 
the j\rcai)a qf the Deity, a Prophet (t;hough'ein^loy^e^ 
tp end. the foolish and hiirtuil dispiftes about It, 
^morigst men, by an appeal td the iucomprelieo^ifiTe 
nature of the Deit^) was certainly, wh'eii tje liiatfe 
this appeal in the person of'Gody 7W uiser in thfe tttb^- 
ledge of this arcanuni, than when he sj^ofce i?tt^e 
person of Job or his friends, 

P. 306. [I] Tins Writer endeavouring to prove the 

high age oi Job or of tiic lioQk of Jo^yior these two 

things, ttfter better reasoners, he all along coi>founds, 

\closco .1{J3 !arginrici\tij in this nia.nncrj Deni^ue post 

Jonmitdmrcnip^ Jiulaicajfiy stcrcjtamq^iic7i ccefq- 

''m "genlihiiSy per lui^tituja propria 'S{ Icgejfi a Deo 

^ d(ttj[im :' nan J(iciU\ crcdoy fumii siinctaii gc/fte?nj ejii^- 

] iltih'jcwpi^ris S^ sctciiliaiunigevajn^xel ffomnc?H Gen- 

^'fiJ^cm^^^ propositMiwh, quf ip}uus 

^'^^eta.^^^ m sucros eorum eodkes nlotih 

j(nn'.\Xix\}^oV. ,V\^^^ p. :^66. ed. Svo, 'ij^S:^ ;1't(c 

JteV^der S9!cs, \ill tljc . strejiigtH ,qf the arg^njcnt rests oii 

"tins jfalse supppsjT|onj[ tjiat the bjc^k miist pceds lie §s 

rotcl as Us'^^Bj.ec^^^^ For jf Jfbb w^i'^^^ the Piiti:iarchal 

,tiaies,' hc.vvas ,a fit .example qt piiPLty, let his history be 

^written whcu ft would: and, it tyntten.by a sacred 

0'^ 3 ' ' * Authtiv 
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' NPv-SiaS.^ [Mj Here the Cqnrish ;anm\*erer .iaffiritta>A 
**5 tijatithis itiethod of' pmikhment frtis..niot:pecuiiairjito'< 
^ the Jewish Polity, h\it "^^sls ohserxt^; in mfjiCi degree;) 
"^.ailca&l, with vcspe/cl to all tuankiucl." For whidi 
be qyote$ :Isa^ threateiiings on tiie Chffdre^^^of/the^ 
king ofHabyjon; chap. xiv. Vch*. 20, S: keq^ 't'l^t i^, m" 
oriJer' to prov^' that God puhishal the crnnh 6f\t/i£' 
Jfqtfiers on t/ie children in So?)2e degree at lea^i^ xintfi ] 
rispect to ail manlmd,\\e quotes an instance, not of 
ti\e geheral provid«ice of God to all maiikind, but a/ 
pdrtimlcir dispeusjition to the Babylonians: and hot i 
paHicular punishment, wliich selects out the childrfea" 
of'transgressinit parents, but fi general one, Which iii' 
the nature of thini^s necessarily attends the total over^ 
tBrcJw of a State or Community. ' \ 

' ^^' 3^9- r^] Mr- Locke thou^t this sodeciaive a 
pf 9of tliat Uie book of Job was written after the giyiogj . 
tij^l^aw^ thtit" he 'says, This place alone, ^vere.. 
TJiKRE NO oTHETi, IS Sufficient to confinn their ojiinidft. 
w^o jpmckide that book to be writ by a Jew.—Tlnrd 
Jucifier fw To^rd/io^i, p. 81, "82. Lei those Critics. 
tcflc^ct'upbn this, who think there is riofobtstep nor 
^&(iadow of allusiou t6 anything relatiiig to . the people 
iflsiiacl-' • " ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ^ *• ' ' 

•P: 31 2. 1^0] Ver. 2J. ^evidently taken from these 
<w?ord3 of the Psalmist, Thqn shalt keep them setretly:' 
m^a pctvillion from the strife of tongjtie.% Ps. xxxi. 20. 
J'or Whicii was the cony and which the oqginail ca»L 
licl^e admit no doubt, siiice the image was an obvious. 
xAwin the Psa^lmist, who lived in a great city, less* 
imtural in Job »^]iO lived ii? a desert, as we h^veob- 
ijetwod aboyck • .'■"': > 

^ K 322. [P] Tlie best and tfbles* Critics ariD generally^ 
iignd;(?d; artd have as generally taken it for gianted, that 
ihis ^^/eAf/dwIstlie subject of debate between the se^ 
fsiff^ disputSLfiTs in the* bo(k^ ot^=JMbi^/-If woiil4^^^ 
^ '' - .P.G4 'j,abusing 
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al)uj>ing the^rea4cr's pjitieiice to pro^UQD; a ,k«iig trjftla 
of Aathonlics. Thoiigh it may not be ,i^nj)Vop^rrJaj«; 
give the sentiments of the last, thqugh not the iea^t-aj^l©/ . 
o^tHcin, on tliis hencK— Opcrjr pretium est a^inpi^cftj..- 
tc; 'amice lector, quid"\iobis cle tota huju^ libri. ^iateriia^i 
cogifandimi esse vicleatur. Primurii quideiu fiinici.. 
job iiic statiiunt, quandoquideui tot tantisque cladibus; ' 
l>eus^' amiciim ipsoruui job afflixit, ei Deuqn €sse 
^ratiiiri, eumigitur poenas tales aliquo scelere, velaperto, ': 
vcl occnlto commerukse. Cujus sucB^ententiae. .tcst^a 
ftdHibcnt gencrationes hominum prioiXJs, in qujbuai "■ 
inauditum est, inquiunt, Deum vel intcgros .*oi^:0s . 
d^enmhim, vel Impios mami apprchaid'me.. Si quis -;. 
ftostrre aetatis homo sic disputaret, ncano esset quja ^ 
ejus temeritatem atqiie audaci?^m miraretur, qui rqm 
apertc falsam sumeret, cum sa?pissini^ eveniat et sum*- 
ipfLS miscrias expcriri liac in mort^li vita yiros boqos,' 
ct flprentissimam fortunam, flagitipsos. Tam^ Job* 
id ijiiod e^t maxime .C(77^w/4VY/y/(///77// redargutionc tali =s 
lioln litifur. Non id ncgat, quod ^qi ^mici, Patirurn 
inqiritiria teste cpnfirmab^nt ; quod tarnen Jqb, .si. 
ft^lsumld sibi yiderctur, ^ino verbo, ilfe/?//n>, potcitMi' - 
i^onf^tarc. Atque ctiam idem job alteram nQgaiis, 
tiles se miserias cnminc aliquo suo fuisse coinmeritim, 
altcRuntanicn non dissimulat, Deum sibi adversari; 
in qua ipsa sancti viri confessionc advcrsariorum- 
capsa ex ,parte vincel^at, cum suas olades Job sic 
jiccipcret, ut ino divinu* coiisueta signa, cumque .inde. 
nop j)arum animo aestuarct. Qua) cum.ita sint, nos 
sic t^xistimaihus, lipn iaisos t'uijfbc mcmoriic testes Joli 
iinncosi; atque adco, primjs muxdi TKMPOUiBts, 
homines iin[)ios fuisse, j)ra'tcr.solituin natuitc cui:suift 
diviuA ira pcrcussos, iisqne "accpptos plagis, quai^ijai; 
saucti t)(jiiiji]t\s t:ss^'nt juaiiuiRS ; i)co Ojjt. j\Ja?i. Jhi-. 
mahi^s, res Ua^niudcran^e,' ut Udiiiipacin in ter^-is 
turrctfey, ci u^^Ujomihes, ^ paJjert:y^iH| 

C();i?t^nMit ^^ ijiVreK* l)cniiu ju&tiini^ a quo n>o) hil--^ ^m 
ret'fofactoi'iiui pH^fnium spnmrf debgEgjL^^i^CLli^ 
ultlBlitiH^tiinerc. 1 1 i ; ( u; i g a >• i ui , 
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tlicsisr .depends oiMvhat Iliuvc shewn to be the subject 
<*>* die book : and very fitly so, as every reasonable ^ 
hij]}4>LlH'm slioukl be supported on a fact. Now I 
i)iight appeal to tlie learned world, whether it be liot - 
tis clear a fact that the subject of the book of Job is.. 
liiicihcr godHF happens to the good, and evil to exU \ 
fuen^ or whether both happen 7iot provuscuously M 
both ; as. that tlie subject of tlie first book of Tusculan 
Disfutdliojt^f is de contemnenda niortei On tl)is f > 
founded niyliypothcsis, that tlie book of Job miist havrf. 
befen written about "the time of Esdras, because no. 
^her assignable time c^uld at Bill suit the subject — > . 
But 'tis possible I liiay mistake in what he calls Mj^ . 
htfpothcsis: for iaught 1 know, he may bhderstand not . 
that of the book of J^b; but that of tlie D'rchie JUh' 
Ration. And then, by fny hj/pothesh, be mwst meu 
ilie gireat religious principle I endBa^^du^od 1*0 evince^ 
trjiAT THE Jem-s Were i^r liEALiTY ujtder ait: 
l:xTiiAottDiNARY PROVIDENCE. " But it will be pay- ; 
ing me a VC17 unusual compliment to call that my Tiy- 
})Othesis whicli the Bible was not. only divinfcly \\ ritteri, 
but was likewise divinely preserved, to testify ; which 
all Believers profess to belicVe; and which none but 
Unbelievers and Jnvitxrers to the Divine I.^gatioa 
flircctly deily. However, if this be the hi/pothem lie 
JiieaL^, I need desire no better a support. But the 
truth is, my intcrpixtation of the book of Job seeks 
sjpport from notliins; but those common rules of gram*.. 
mar and logic on which the sense of all kind of writingf 
are ojr ouglit to be interpreted. 

I le goes on in tliis manuen Nempe id unuiv 
voluissc mihi vidctur sacer' Scriptor, ut lis ouinibuSi 
wtcunque affiictis, humilitatis et paticntiffi perpetuus 
extaret dqcunientum ex contetoplatione geniiiia, bine 
intinitie Dei perfectionis, sapientiffi & potenfite ;j illioc - 
humanfe, (jiwe in sandtissimia quoque virii3'iui»V col^- 
ruptioni^, unbccillitatis & iguDisioute^ J \For \th$Ma\ 
purpose cf tha sacred ^ri ^ e ^ ^ ^^ ^^jffflHihhA iAat 1 
cawpqse^h 
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'of hum'ditj! a-id pathnce to all good mm in qfflicficH • 
Jnm i/ih twofold comidcration^ r/.? on ihc one hUml fif 
the injimtc pojcdiNi, poxvcry and xch'dom of 0(fd; 
so on the othej\ of human corruption^ imhccllity, and - 
ignorance, dlscove^rablc even In the best (f men. Shrli 
tilk in a popular discourse, for the sake of a moral 
application, might not be amiss : but to speak thus to 
tlie learned world, is surely out of season. The 
Critic will be apt to tell him, he hatli mistaken the 
Avforfor the suhject ; and that he might on the same 
principle as wdll conclude that the purpose of Virgil's 
poem is not the estdblishment of an empire in Italy, 
out the personal piety of Ericas. But to be a little 
feore explicit The book of Job consists of two dis^ 
tinc£ parts ; ' the narrative^ contained in the prologue 
and epilogue:; alid tlie argumentativey which composes » 
the: body of the work. Now when the question is of 
the subject of a book, who meanis any other than the 
bovlyof it? yet the learned Doctor niistaking the 
'narrative piart for the argumentative^ gives us the 
.subject of the introduction and conclusion ibr tluit of 
tte. work itself. And it is very true tliat the begin-, 
ning and the end do exhibit a perpetual document x)f 
humiiittf and patience to all good men in aj^iction^ 
But it is as true that the body of the work neiiher 
does nor could exhibit any such docifinent. Fii'st it 
do^s not; for, tliat humility and patience, which Job 
manifests before hb entering into dispute, is succeeded 
. by, ra^ aniJ ostentation when he becomes heated witli 
unreasonable opposition. Secondly, it could not ; ■ 
because it is ciltogethcr argumentative ; the subject of 
wliie&'nnust needs be a pro'p6sition debated, and not a 
dcciiul^t.Cfcenjplitiecl. A precept may be conveyed in 
))i»6fuly^ii£ut a^ disputation can exhibit only a debated • 
'qoeitk)n.^jii:have stiewn what that question is ; and he, 
iiietai|td^}afiiprefKing that I have assigned a wrong one, 
" 0|^abfl)i|^ toVpersuade the reader, that there is no 

ficJlBiQd$«^V Qusftiivis caim in fientaonibiis, qui 
/ ia 
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in qo liabcntur, dc religionc,. (Ic virtu.te, dc provideot'ui, 
l)qique in muiido j;nbi,rnaiulo sa[ncntic\ justitia, sanc- 
titatc, cic uno roruni oinniuiu princjiuo, alilsque 
ijrdviijsiinis vcriti^libus tlisscrtetur, hunc tatncn quem 
tiixi unicuui esse Hbri tscoparu, tarn ex initio et fiiie, 
quam ex univcr5-;*i ejus ceconomiu c^ivis opinor maiiir 
fcstum qrit. Ea cnim, ut rem oninem snmmatim 
coniplcctar, Jobuni cxhibet, prjino quiilcm qu^rcntQiiJ, 
txpgstulantcm,,cftVanioliK;tui iaclulgentem ; mqx (qyinn^ 
ut sacri dran)atis natura ppstulabat, aniicoruni con- 
ti;a(1ictionc, sioistrisque suspicionibns ih^is niagisquc 
irritatiis et facessitus esjsqt) imprmlcntitis Deuin pro- 
yopanteni, atque in justitia sua gloriantem ; ad dcbitiaip 
tandem suminissionein suique cognitibheui revp(:alum, 
tuin deiiium, ncc antea Jntegritatls sua? taui pnuniiuin. 
quam tc^jtimonimn a Deo rcjpQrtantein. , .Fora/niouga 
pi the speeches that occin\ thnx be much talk af'rclir 
gioUf yii'tue^ and proxidcnce^ of God^s yvisdo/ify Jl/^^ffcc^ 
^id holiness in tf{e gwcrnment of the uwld, of onf 
prhicipie of all thlngSy and othe)\j^^^ 
•^ct thflt this which I have assigned is the only s<^jpp 
of the hook uill appear manifest to even/ one^ as'xvjtl^ 
J'roijin the beginning and the end as from the'ecpnpvui 
cf the raholc. For to say all in a xcord, itjirst preset\ts 
^oi complainings cvpostnlating, and indi^tging hiju^ip/f 
in an ungovernable grit- f : but soon cifter (uh^fiy ast/ff 
pat are cj/' the sacred drama required^ by the contra;- 
{Tiction of his friends^ and their sinister suspiclom^ lie 
Lcame more and more teased and irritated) rdslfiu 
challenging God, and glorying in hi.s own iniegrifu^: 
^/:;t at length brought back to a due submhiii^i]jdnd 
hi'iiiledge of himself] The reader sees tjjat .aU^.thj^p 
p just as [}ertinpntijs if I should say, ^Ir, Ci^fj.iNpj. 
y/oKTMs famous book again>t Knot tlw; Jcsuft/Via 
not to prove //;t' religion of Protestant^s a safe xc^^^ . 
^'((lyaticn, but to give the picture oF an "aiUul C^vjljlct 
anii.a CiU)d|d DispMUr. "Tor, althougli, in £he arg|[i- 
pjcnLs t:;i t occur, there be nuich talk of ivQte^tJ|ht|sig, 
jpopcrv^ intaliibility, a juilge of controversies/ 'fuhita- 

jMenlalg 



Ilk. 
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fiicntals of faith, and 6th6r most important tnaltcni, 
'Vdi tlj'it this which 1 have assigned is i\ic 6\lfy rfcoWe 
?)f ^tbc)' book, will 'a()picar rhanilest to evtry oWe, a5' tflll 
ff^rii the !)(?glrfnii)g c(nd the end, as fr6ni' the econoiiiy 
^6? the Vvhble. lor it first of all j^rcsthts the sophist 
•tfuibWinji^ chicaning, aiVd indulgWig h'imsfcl^ iii all the- 
"imiginji'blfe mettiods of false reasoning: aiid scion Sftrf 
'as the c6urse of dispntation i^equirdd, resTiiT{> pA hii 
blvh aiitHbrity, and loading his advd^s&'ry wftti per; 
ioiikl calumnies ; yet rit' length, f)'^ the force 6i tviiiii 
tihd ^ood 16gic, bronght back' to (life poiift ; co^ifiitc^^ 
exjidscd, arid put to silence/' 'Now if I should say 
"tfns ot the book of 'ChflUn^vvortli, n buld it udi be vL 
*true^ arid' as much to the purpose, as \i^hat our authtfr 
likt^ "^aia df the bbbk of Job ? ' THfe matters in ihh 
'Blicd'urse (Jf tlie lidMdn of Frofestanis c-ould Hot be 
^at^d .q^.s t^j ?ii'c ^'itliout exhibiting the two fchiimc- 
'fers of a Sojihist and a true Logician. Nor cbul3 




^x.wsiSh^. arid Kiiowlkige 6i Himself fidt tUertjfoi^j^ 
rfiai^/^iiife the sole 6r chief Scope of th6. book, (for 
.^ffi^^^^ v;aric J) is peryerting all the rule$ (if iiTtei- 
^^iaiiori; iJut what misled him we have taken rio*tii^ 
wabote? And lie 'himself points to it, \vher6 hh^ 
.^4^— ///^'iS^/i^^c/ I^hdve assipied to the bddk of JqI 

i£&K ft 1^ trlie, Ke adds, 'm& fmn the eco'noviy OJT 
WJM^ - \ 

^^^'''W^^tVLe elid^^ to prove in this rnariner: i-l^jf 

^'^//jijf 'pi^^p^fs Job' complahihigj e^^oltulatuig, mh 




r»;i 
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'iiibmisfion mid kmrdcdgc .of hhmelj^\ and then' dt 
^iast^ and not before^ ixcHving from (iod both the 
reu^ardand tcsiinwfij/ of his uprlghhm\^'. Tliis is 
Indeai a fair account of tliccoxnucT of the draiiial. 
And from this it appears, first, that that whTcfi hfe 
"assigns for the sole scope of the book cannot be thb 
true. For if its design w ere to give ajicrpttttal docii- 
mcnt of hinnUity and, patience^ tiow comes it to pas^, 
that the author, in the execution of this design, repret 
sents Job comphnningy ex})os lulu ting ^ and iMul^lAi^ 
hhme/f in an ungovcniahlc grief] rasldy chatlevgih^ 
"God, and glorying in hi.s' ozcn i7ttcgrity? Could' a 
painter, think you, in order to represent the case. itricl 
safety of naviiiation, draw a vcssd getting with trittfe^i 
pains and difficulty into barl)our, alter having Idst aft 
tier lading and been miseral)ly torn and shattered by ^ 
tempest ? and yet you think a writer, in order to gfyfe 
a document of humility and patience^ had siiflSciehtl v 
^discharged his plan, if he made Job conclude rcsigmd 
and submissiroef though jie had drawn him turbill^iT^ 
impatient, and almost blasphemous throu^oiit ,tfae 
nrhole piece. Secondly, it appears from the Icfirtied 
Author s account of tlie conduct of the drama, ^thrft 
that which I have assigned for the ^ofe iScv/^e of the 
book is the true. For if, in Job*s distfessftil drdiiih- 
stances, the question concerning an equal or uniequ^ 
providence were to be debated : His friends, if tW6y 
held the former part, must nceils doubt of his integriir; 
this doubt would naturally provoke Job's iudignadoii;^ 
and, when it was persisted in, cause him to ft^ otik 
into the intemperate excesses so well described bylhfe. 
learned Doctor: yet conscious innocence would tft 
length enable patience to- do its office^ and tJib conr 
elusive argument for his intc^grity would be hfe itslgntf- 
tion and submi:ision. * . . ' ' . 

The learned Writer sums up the argument thilrf. 
E\ his iiKjuain apparet, non primario agi in hoc librt> 
de providcntia, sive aMjuali, sive ina»quali, sed de pei^ 
woi^i Jobi int^i^itaie^ Fnm aU this; I say -it 4ip^ 

' • J)cars^ 
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Jf{'({(%tfuit the personal hitegri/uqfjob, a2id mt iit 
^kcjfiipn coiicernwg an equal or inie^jifai Pro'^iidaic^irl 
ji* the pj'indpai subject ///' the bcoh. ]Ic had bcibre* 
only told. us. his opbuon ; and now, from bis^ opinion,' 
jie says it appcar^s, But the appearances, wc see, are 
<jQceitful ;. and so they Avill a!\vays be, uhen they arise 
(jihlyout of the fancy or inclinatioi| of tte Critic, aiKl^ 
opt fronf> the niature of tilings. » " ""^ 

...IJut he proceeds. Ilunc cnim (quod onmnino ob- 
f^rvandum est) in clubiiun vocaverant aniici, non idea 
tant^rn quod afflictus esselj sed quod afflictus iinpa.- 
tieutius se gercret, Deique justitias obmurtiiurarct : et 
i^ui streriuus videlicet aUorum hort&tor fucratad forti- 
.^udiqcm et constantiam, quum ipse tentaretur, victas 
^b^ceret. For that \\.e. his persoiial integrity} if 
ffiasmhich his friends doubted of;Siot so much on acr 
}f^nf pf^J^is ^ qffliction, as for the not bearing his (tfjUc^' 

' fui^^T^U^^ but murmuring eft the Justicf; y^ 

m^* <^/?a, tJiat he who was a strenuous adviser a^ 
<o^\kir^ ;l(^ constancy^ should^ when bis 

'^n Jtriqi l;^me, sink tinder the stroke of his disaster^.' 
Kr^-Rui why not on account of his afflict ions? 1)6 n^-Jt 
-f^e/findtixat even now, under' this unequal distributifm; 
cfifi tilings, censorious men (and such doubtless be \vi^ 
j^pnfe^^ Job's comforters to have been) are but too apt* 
^,$u;5pcqt great afflictions for the punishment r.f secrqjt 

" f^' i. How much more prone to the same suspicion, 
-ij^'^juld, «uch men be in tlie time of Job, wlien the wayii^ 
Jqf^^j^^pyidence wei^e more equal ? As to hb impatiejw^. 

, fff^b^^rlng affliction, that syiiiptoiti was altogether am^^ 
^^jgvjousjjiind might as likely denote want of fortitude 
fi? [jyapt of i^moccrfce ; and proceed as well from th?' 
pjajp (rf an ulcerated body, as the anguish of a dis-^ 
.1^'ftctcd gpnscicnceJ ; .. . j 

Well, our Author has brought the Futriarch thi,??^ 
j^r/ori-his-AvpY*. t^/^.^P^se his bad teniper. IVain hqnco 
4l|?;,accpiripanics. him to his plaice of rest j. which,, a}/ 
jpapy;.an.,inpbcent man's is, he makes to. homo, lutfl 
^(^'ifmi^Ji^^^ acccsserat' sanctfesupi ,,viM ni^\lis, 
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liaec gravissima omnium tentatio, ut tanquaih improbus 
et bypocrita ab amicis daranaretur, €t quod uiiicuix) ei 
supererat, conscieutifle sua; testimonio ac sol^lioy quan- 
tum ipsi potuerunt, piTvandus forct, quid misero 
feciendura erat? Amicos perfidia^ crudelitatiJ^ arguil : 
})eum intcgritalis su© testcm vmdicemquc.appellat: 
quum autem nee Deus intcrvcniret, ad innoceotiani 
ejus vindicandam, nee reroittercnt quicquam a^niQi de 
acerbis suis eensuris, injustisque criuiinatioaibu$^ ad 
BUPREMUM iLLUD juDiciu^i provocat, lu quo RE- 
DEliiPTOREM sibi affutuFuufi^ Dcumque a suis partibos 
staturum, summa cum iiducia se novi^se adirniat. 
Now. when (says the learned Writer) the nmt gnevousf 
trial of all wa:i added to the other evils of this holj/ 
person ; to be condemned by his friends as aprt^gate^ 
and an hypocrite^ and to be aejmved^ as much a9 In 
than lay, of his only remaining support^ the Ti*stimmy 
nf a good jtx)nscience^ H hat xvas li^if(nr the unhappy 
nkni to do ? He accuses his friends of Jmfidy. and 
cruelty ; Jie calls upon God as the witness and avci^ger 
^ his integrity: Jiut %vhcn ticither God interposed to 
^vindicate his innocence j nor his friends forbore to uf*ge 
their harsh censures and mijust accusations^ he appenk 
to that LAST JUDGE2VIEXT, ui wliich With the uliHiQsi 
mijidtnce he affirms that he knew thai his REDEjiarEii 
'cvoitld be presefit to him^ and that God would declare 
inhisjdvour. To understand the force pf this re- 
presentation, we must have in mind thii> unqiiestion- 
able truth; " That, be the subject of the book what 
it will, yiBt if thjB sacred Writer bring in the persons 
of the drama disputing, he will take ciive that they 
t^lk with decorum and to the purpose." Now we. both 
agree that Job's friends had pretended at.lcast to sus- 
pect his integrity. This suspicion it u:as Job's busi- 
ness to remove; and, if the lloctors account of the. 
(subject be right, his only business. Tq this end he 
offers various arguments, which failing of their eflfect, 
be at last (as the Doctor will have it) appeals to tlio 

KECOKD CQAIING OF THE KeDEEMEU OV MAXKIND. 
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'Bit was this likely to satisfy them? They dematui^'Si 
^present solution of tlieir doubts, and he deiidstbein to 
''a f&ture judgrtient. Nor- can our Anthor say (ihotlgh 
' he would insihuate) that this was such a sort of appeal 
'as disputants are sdrtiotimes fordsd to have recourse 

to/ when they are run aground arid have nothing iOKire 
" td bflfer : Fbr'Job, ttfter this, proceeds in the dispute j 
'"arid Ufgfes many other arguments with the utmost prp- 
'"priety. Indteed there' is one way, and but one, to 

make the appeal pertinent: and that is, to^suppose 

* our Author mistaken, when lie said that the pei'sonal 
' ihtegtity' of Jbbi and not the questimi concerning ttn 
^'eqimldr'imefHalPtovidencej was the mam subject "of 
^fhe baok:^L\xid^vte rtiay venture to suppose so,- witfiolit 
''much danger bf 'dmng him wrong : tor, the doctrine 
^'of' 9L future Judgment affords a principle whei^eod to 
^'determihri the qu6stion bfun equator unequal' Prwi^ 
"'dtrtce ; but iMeaves the personal integrity ofJvb)\tit 
^ as ifr found^ it. But the learned ■ Author is so Jittlfe 

* solititoiis^ for the j^e^Y//?^(?jr of the argument, that he 
^ tntekes, as' we shall niow see, its unpertinonce to ht ofte 

i}f the great supports of his system. For thus hfe 

* tondcides his iargutnent. Jam vero si cardo contro- 
~ wrsi«e fuisset, utrum^ salva Dei justitia, 4^nctl in hbc 
\*vita, adfligi possPDt; haec ipsa declarati litem iinire dt- 
"'-bfiefat. 'Sin aiitem de personali Jobi innodentia 
"'■ disdeptetur, nil 'mirum quod vetei-em cancrecantilenafi'n, 
'^- 'Jobuqique ut fecerant, condcnrnai'e pergerent . socij^ 

•quum Dei solius erat^ qui corda hominuin explomt, 
" pro certb scire J an jure merito sibi Jobus hoc solamcti 
'AttribueiTt, an falsam sibi fiduciam vanus arix^aret. 
^ 'But nmtf ij' the hinge of the controversy had turned iOri 
^'this;lVhetherorno, consistently with God's just ke^ 
^ good men could be afflicted in' this lifsj this de^lamtibri 
• ' ^ught to have jimsfred the debate :'■ biip if it he question 
' "mrc concerning tiie persentd imwctnce of Job; itx ukts 
* nd^t^mkf* tHat'they stilt sung their eld s^y^ig^ and ^sf^ 
^ t>H a^thetfhad begimy to condenmtff^ir nuicArafflictied 
^ friend \ ^iince - it teas- in-th^ jjotuer '^of Gcd^^iU^e^Jto 
Vol. V. Hu explore 
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, rrplore the hvatts of niaii iff ml to hiort^ fa7^\ et^riahr 

rc/frlhenU teas Jolis piety that rh^htlif applkducoitr 

,.€o/'atip?fj or racket her. it zcaa his X07iity that arrogaliid a 

fake Conjitleuce to himself, This is » .very j^asaiit 

: May of co^fting to Ihe 5cnse of aclisputedpasssige : 

Kot, as of old, l>y sliewittg it supports %hoifyitei:s 

. irrgypieNty bnt by shewhig it supports the 'Crkic'^ h^- 

pot hem. I had taken it for giaiUed that Job reasoned 

, to tho purpose, «ik1 theicfore urged this argumeDt 

aj^^aiust undfe^rstandiug him as speaking of the Resur- 

^xction in the xixth chapter. " The disputauts.{say 1) 

" are all equally enibarrassed hv adjusting the.-ways 

" of Providence. Job affirms that the good mau is 

:-^* sometiu)es unhappy; the thpee friends • pretend thttt 

. ^ he never can be so; because such. a situatiQii:wouiH 

. ** reflect upon (iod's justice. Xovv the doctrine of. a 

.'■Resurrection supposed to be uKged.by Job^ cleared 

. ^^ up all this errtbarras. If tlierefore his fricn^ 

; " thouL»;ht it true, it ended the dispute; if fttlaCy^itJay 

:. V upon tl;iem to confute it. Yet they do. neitliei*: 

.J^.- They neither call i}: into question, nor allow k to.be 

./•^ dccisive< Ilut without the least uotice thai any 

- *> such thing had been uro;ed, tiiey go on as they began,. 
.. ". to iiiforce their forn^er arguments, and to conjiite 

•*•' that which tliey seem to understand was tiie only 
. " one Job had urged against tliem; viz^the.coHScious- 
. " r.ess of his own innocence." — Now what says our 
, learned Critic to this? Why, he says, tli^t if i be 
, misuikcn, and lie be ri^ht in hisi. account ot' the. boo"k 
.- of J(>1>, the rtiason is piaui why tlKi tluxxi fri^^nds took 
. .1)0 notice of Jobs appeal to a Uesurrectioil ; nauielv, 

- because it deserved none. As to his biding, iw.tiie ii^ht, 
! .the reader, I suppose, will not be greatly soJicitoiis, 
.,if it be one of tlie consequences that the sacred 

' .'.:itea<?oner is ia^tho. wrong* However, befoi^ we allow 
him to be right, it \\'\\\ be exi^ected lie should answer 
the^ following questions. If, as he says, tlie^ point ia 
the book of Job was onlij his pcr-sctial i7i/im'encey ixnd 

? this, uut (as i say) upon ilie PiUiKcii'LJi of uo iiino- 
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' ^cent person bebjg mmrable:\ I would ask how it. was 

B possible^ tt^^t Job's friends and intimates shotild bfe .so ' 

1 ^li)&traaU>ly.bent on pronouncing him guilty, the purity 

! lorf.vtkJBe fornaer lite and conversation they were so 

widi acquainted with r If he will say, the disputants 

\v&M Hpon that pjrin'.ciple, I then ask hovt^ caine 

Jobs appeal, to a Resurrection not to silenee bis 

opposers? as it accounted for the justice of Gbd In' 

She present unequal distribution of things. 

/ P- 323. \Q[\ This is one thing (says Job) therefoix 

Isaidit^ HE DEST.ROyXTH THE PERFECT AVITH THE 

. KICKED, ch. ix. 22. as much as to say, this is the 
'|>dhit or general question betvveen us,. and I stick ta 

tlie* affirmative, and insist upon it3 truth. Thd words 

which follow are reiiiarkahle: It had been objected, 
Vthat when the good man suffered, it was for a trial ; 

to .this Job replies : Jf the scourge slay suddenly ^ he 
^vllt laugh at the trial of the innocent^ ver. 23. sud- 

de^ily; oYAndiscriminately^ as Schultens rightly under- 
. -Standi it; qs muqh a^ to ^ay, when the sword devours 

the innocent and the wicked man witliout distinction, 

if. the Innocent will distinguish his ill hap from the 
- wicked oiari^s, and call it a trials the wicked man 
-Will tndck at him ; and indeed riot without some shew 

of reason. 

> P.'3^3. [Rl " Supposing (says the Cornish Ah- 
-^ swerer) we should allow such an equal Providence 

** to have been administered in Judcta; yet, sinc6 he 
' ^* himself reckons it the utmost extravagance to siip- 

V pose; it any where else ; what an idea docs he give 

■" uaof tije talents of Ezra I who, according to him.^ 
/.*^^ has introduced persons who were ho Jews debatiftg 
•** ia. question so palpably absurd as tliat it NEVfeii 
•" entered into the head qf any one man living to make. 
. ^' a qyiestion of it out of the land of Judaea! conse- 
:*^qnently coujd not with the least ,pfobabili^y or 

** .propriety be handled by anv but Jews. \% |I>i.s 

ii u 'J " " like 
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'•"like one tvHio, lie would mako/u^ to belien^iirds a 
'* canful observer of Vtcorutii ? ceminly the ipokd' 
^* Decorum \rou!J have obliged him red^re'{)GisGii^ 
" 8:c. as Horace speaks — either t6 look pM»i^ proper 
•* persons to debate his questions, 6v b^ fit tiiK^-qti«dtiQn 
■^) to the I arsons." I should hare rea^cin.td'gdinpAttA 
^f this iiiboletice of Latigaage, so fial^toal itO'.tiiese 
Answerers, did it not ahv^ys.Can^ ite -oHApiiiiidi* 
nimt aloi^ \\iX\\ it. For, look, ' fc prO][>orfi<0f> to^tkr 

. rudeness, W gnnerajly their folly v- or ttl idk\i[u-TSuf 
pjshig (says tliis i»an) 'aQ slwuld allow sucka^tqml 

■ Providence^ kc. — Now, when flie Rj^^ader tx^^sklets/I 
t\n only contendiqg for tlv^ actiictl aAimimV^ 
$ueh a providence as. the Bible; in filmost ^V'ery'page, 
represents to have been administered, villi be Kiotna- 

. lurjilly suppose Ihis to be soooe infid^wtilcr ni^kibg 
a gracioii^ concession even at the expence>^ hisi okci 

< cause? But when he is told that^th^.irritOFis^ii^nik^ 
ter of tlie Gospel^ mIH he not eotublude iimt bfeto^ 
h turned with the rage of Afm^ering? : -i. i.* i\- 
• lie tellahis Reader that I say^ •' That t^J debrted 
**» question in the hock of Job coiiW J^iven lento* 
'" into the heatl of any man living out of thi^^iand jrf 
" Judtea/ Now, the very words frcm^-'wlffffiK^jlie 
pretends to deduce tliis propositicm, C(»wk$t/iim'..icM 
knposture. — This (say I) could ^icvcr have bee^i made 
,piatterofdifiptUe, fuom the Mpvr iPAniV -t-t'ppteiD 

!txWK of Jon's KXISTKNCI'I KVKX T^ oVRS,^'^^^^ 

pLict out of tht land of Judca. Wliirfi^ surely itiipiia^ 
it nii^ht have been a ^nastion theuyw^^hiy^A 
restrain the case to t!ie tiines w/ce JobV toisteno^? 

,."\Vas it for iiotliiiig? In fact! was-Wdl appiii»d[l|^qari 
saw the advantages I could deriv^ fKonv^t^tbafcjli&e 

.qupstioa might as reasonably have becA detietnibt 
the time when Job lived, as at the tiine- \yliaR,: I sijp- 
poscd, iJie book of Job was written.^ Bui i\5;tbif "Wis 

'a matter reserved Tor aiK)tlier place, I contented -41^- 
^ Sclf.^vitb tbe hint converted in tliis Uiuitati'on^ vihich 

just served to lay iu wiy dlaiui to the use 1 slionid 

Ueicalter 
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hferea^er have fo^ it/ The triith is, 'tfie stale of Gml5* 
]^rm\&^m^ ht fbc ^vmt cirrl^ 6vppos^4 0ne of Jiff's 
ea^ht0}i(^i^ ^ object i. ^\ia\\ have occ^asiprt toji^^ 
^timge. jtiytke hst volume of this ' Worky Aviijer? l^^fh 
ptqSJ j|, iiiioUgst Qtlier proofs, to illifetmte ati^JcoqWi' 
tbtf^cwphiS^M of loy geacral argu«w3m-,by one entire^ 
vteWj 'Qf tte harmony which retgns- through »fdl the^.^' 
vstfidus^Jiris, of die Diviiie Croverntnent aa adininistercll' 
crtter»fifiiaj|. Of this iaay Answerers have no conc^tion/*. 
Their jtateots are only fitted to consider />ar/.y, ^tnd jsuch 
taletits be$t suit ti^jeir business, which is, to find fapTtj. 
— Th^, vrfll say, they were not obliged to wait T j&i^ 
f^'ho OtHi^ them to wrjte ? AAd if they «hou)(} \rait- 
Idngcfj- J&^ M:iJl have no reason to <!ompkiio : - For thg' 
cVpiu\\^ mi inipiivfcct conception they 'have- ^f my dri- 
gaiiKmt ii^': : it 1101^ i5tartds, is ti)e most conHpodfeus 
sftuitiott lor tl^. i^nying^ on their trsKki. HoweVt?i; ' 
wh^tUdi' they piefer the ligiitof comn^ansens^ t%f.0)js 
diaidknoss^ ; <iceA^ioi^ ; by the absene^ of It, -or th^ 
£mtd\^ twiKgi^ft of Polemics to bothy t/^liall n^f^^a 
out of my'way'to. gratify their humofir, ' 1 iiavo^Wci 
?eiKiitfgh M wp0se this >iUy cavil of our GorfiiBh' 
Oriljc; and to vindicate the knowledge of thewriferiftf 
Ihfeibook of Jfihi ^nid his observance of deedruMiiv^ 
iipetiktgnhmJiXy iu the contrivance of tiiis woik^ w^c^ 
thede AAawiereTs wer<^ tiot a\vare of. .} ^ ^ 
v..-'.-;^y- ::■ - v::: - •■ - ' . ' v '■ 
^R:324. [S] Tfie Use and Intait of Prophecy, ^^k 
p. ao8. sd^^dit.-^rotius thinks the book wiaMitiftei 
^ol^itbecoiVsQflation^thedesceitdatits of Esau, cafiAdd' 
away IBs the BabyJotlish captivity •; ^parently, a^fthei 
same writer ob^er^e^, to avoid the absurdity ai'lsing 
from the supfi^ition confuted above; €ftid '^^t, «fsh© 
fattUer dbservCs; Grotius, in endeafouring tontroid one 
diffictJty; has; fallen into ttfloUier. For^ sqpppse i^ 
ijrnr (saw tike Author of The Uae and Jnteftt of 
fVophttcy, &cO for the children of EsqU, titey weii^ 
idolaters \ . undya 'is tJiere mMllusion tf) iheir idotatry 
ifi all this book. And whfit ground k ihtre to ttmih 



(HH:ntsi0i|Sf^btr9k:Oiit into; miMiertJieii^ti^insfAn^ 
itfpr^peicijf' of lJob&. ripRaepkingi.libejrdslaKititteJof 
£0iti^ time^ ^^/^'/fdn^fireKf^iiie mupDiptfingiapdaflH 
{fv.p^vltJeva^ (says be) ic sosuidtjSixciJtaidsstci fNtood 
.'( who ¥ra&i'eKemplary.fur tbc cdatnury qntsul^-^an^ 
;* jthfio, to ad Apt LiQi' to. faistjiui'posev iiiaioesrdiiflaiHdttk 
^t oi^tiihto such excesses • oft iuiput^Qce iiB:lDci|DdGr«B 
' = fclH^phemy/' pi 50* I doubt th^re is a.sqMH mattfsq 
iWMiss in this- fii)^ ol)8ervaiioi).: TlteiAut^rroii'Jtt^ 
JSlivine Legatiou dfd. not write the: bookt ef- JoU: 
t^arefpre wJoateyei: dKCOidancy. th^Fe foe .tonnrqfiikjtbi 
T^radttipn of bi$ patience aad tlie urittep^Uiifoif of 
Inm iit this bppki it-is ju8t> ti>o mooif' wlictber J«iAji^ 
*)¥lii$tlier EzaAvrrctei^ After si> Hhisl^notisrAi^ 
jDyimeri; of bis mtical aeu^ien, \^ Biay libiin bed^^ 
<5|y: o«t with the fJdA^tel^ . • . - . uioil" 
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}lowf|r€r^ Ite q^qiot weU, ^iqd i0tendo(i.(biit^^ 
}itmfk absurdity should fcjiU uppo the ADtKcsr IcSjJM 
JOipme ^egatipn^ and not upon the Canon of ^Srifcriptored 
In Um? ipean tim« the truth 19, there ^ no.a^iuiMiil^ a|i 
^11^ but wM lies, in ios qwq cloudji pei^icra^ii^inJ-Wkii^ 
fiber the traditipnary Job nepreseiiM tf^e Israelitesi 09 
Hot, it is certain^ he mi^twitii muchdecorum vwgmf^, 
ji^ienu; And tbis tW following word^ of 7%^. .^/z^iite 
^^^i(^iR?^t have taught our ipridc, bad bebad bu^ 
so much candour as tp do justice tp a Stranger^ wbom 
he wppld peeds makp his Enepiy. — - It is remarkable, 
'/, that Job, ftxHiib tlie. begiiiDidg of his misfortunes '■ to 
'f the. pomiisigi pf h^ thpee com^ofter^, though gre^lji 
'-,^oyok^ by bid h jfe, mned mt xvithhis tips \ but^ 
^^ p^rsecu{;e4 by tbi^ mfilui^e apd bitter^^Ess pf his falsei 
^^. frfepdsy he began to }ay so mupb stress 091 his inno*^ 
*^ cje^Sipp as even to acwsftCJadpfwju^ce. ThiB^^a^ 
-^ th* >wy 9t«te of &fi Jews of this tiaae; so exaetlj 
5? litts the sacred Writer, condmcted iw aiJegoiy ; .1^ 
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tiy^ if te icao reconcHe the'b^ditiowiJ 'pdiiOT^^^ of Jou;' 

bodk^ -Bpoh^any Qtka: principle thfui this^ X^^t t{i^ i^<>sl. 
fxiM^nt bun.a^ice npay be P^'o^oked into -^ttiJPbf^' im^^ 
pAficbce/tjrr gu miserable CaviUarJ wlio, l)^ri^ ts^t upoi? , 
jriifihcri^ij^mimthe iioea not uuderstaml^ represfiijte* 
fiilietyv^intowfp^eU jjerversdy, inHfjfd; when fe is tin&bld 
JlQ ipakcxibe rl^j^ci/i^i^ oc&ws, end^yours to niatie di^' 
jRemBb is^'xf^hoid^iti^^ iipweyer; ttiiy 

loqebfisfitlx) be obs^rvcd^ tb^t tf the sole or maipL* 
i^ten^D 'of ifliff Writer oif the: book of Job {b^ hie 
HboiQ he wiU) were to exi^bU/an cj^ainple of Pdtiienieaj,' 
b^ has execujted l^i§ design vi^icy i^; icjeijtainly in. s6. 
perverse a manner tlia^i trqm thfs book, "tn^ ti^mi^ of 
J^l>s eiceftipiairy Patience cpi^ld nev^er hav^ aHseili 
ijebcfe)! xptidud^ in ^vour. of an Hypoiheai? wbicb( 
solicee ? tfcfc difficulty, by djstingu.^bing betweba Job & 
ti^dilioQaL^iand i^ntteu &tox;y. But noir oomes si 
(Wi^&h ;iCkrh apd iinal^e^ tfe very circunilttance, 
vhidii; i i.iii^d &r tb^ sappprt of ra^y Uy potbesU, ntt 
<>bjf€ii9S[itq:]t. Y^ be bad grijiiud^ for his <A9ei:y^-: 
tiqn; SmcH is tiu^ wpre,; He dresmt, for b^ '■ could npijS 
bp ia;aifiko^. thfl^ 1 b^d ii^'^/iiTm the e^^cz/m 
wheref|S I:CnlyjW2M?itr • ' * 

^ :P- 340. >[X] Tbe cU^erpnt sittiatjpiis in whicli tliis 
yoliy operat^ it^ awcut tJkU^iJwdct'^i tiim^ is verv 
Qbsprvable. Ititiie siniplicity of; th^' carjy ages, wbilo 
nicn t were . a): tbeir ease, tb^t general, opiulprii ^so cqn-* 
geqiai to tbp. human ii)ird, of qQcd ahdhis nforal 
^v€)^w72tj wBs too sUx)pg ej^ut to be brought in 
(jfiestion. Jt vva$ sj'bjep tbey foUncji tijj^/i.s^lv|es jnisecable 
aDndin djbU^^Jtb^t tbcy b^^-to c^nij^la^^ to ques- 
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tion the jusiirc, or 16 deny the existcii^'c of a Detty ;' 
On the contViiTv,. ainoti|^st lis, dK'ii$troii8» tiincs arc' 
tlic scisoii of rclici:ti6n\ icpcntaiicr, imH relRiiic'e'ou' 
Providericft. * ''U is afflw&nce and -tiiMiiVlftnee- which 
now cVive birth to a'wantDn sutficleiicX*, never tlioroi.ighly 
jfratiiicd till it: "have thrown off all the restraints of 
ltclii!:ioti: 

■ I imagine it' may not bcHifficultto acronut for so 
estrange a coiitraritty in the mani'»crs of Mni. 

In th6' ancient Worid, the t)clicf of a moral Pro- 
vidence was amongst tiicir most incontcsted principtes. 
Hut concemiTig the nattire ^nd iextent of this Pro\ iilcnce 
they had indeed very inadequate ctmrepiions ; -beins; 
misled i)y tlie extraordimn'y manner in which- the fiibt 
exertions of ifwerc manifested, to expect mai'c instant 
aiid in)mediate protection than the nature of the Dis- 
jicmaliofi^hvdcd. So. that these, n)en beii^, in their 
iyvsu opinion, the most worthy object of Providence's 
<?oncern, whenever they'' became pressc<J by civil or 
drjinestic distressed, supposed all to he lost, and the 
world \\itiic>«t a <iovernor/ 

I3ut in these modei'n ajjes of vice and refinement, 
^ hen every blessing is abused, and, amongst the first, 
ttiat greatest of all, likkiity, each improvement of 
tije mind, as well as each accommodation of ihe body, 
ik perverted in^o a species of lirxtiry ; exercised and 
employed for auiosaiient, to gratify the Fancy or the 
Appetites, as each, in their tum, "happens to influence 
the Will. Htnce'evTn the"Fn?sT r»HiLOsoiMiv, the 
science of Nature itself, l)ows to this general abuse. 
It is made to act agninst its own ordinances, and to 
siiDpoit those impieties it was authorized to suppress. — : 
But now, when) ealamitv, distress, and all the evils of 
those abused blessings have, tiy their scvCre but w hole- 
i^bme discipline, restored recollettron and vigour to the 
relaxed and (iissipatcd mind, the dictates of Nature are 
agnin attended to : the ijnpious principles of false 
Science, and the false conclusions of the true; are 
tilidken dx' us a hideous dream } aadthcabusei^'\^ictiut 
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of his vanity and liis pleasure flics for reifage tx) that 
olily i\syluin of Humanity, Ueligiox. 

P. 340. [Y] Thus both Sdcro and Sacer hsive^ in 
Latin, contrary significations. The reason, is evident 
Some things \\erc consecrated Skxid some devoted to the 
Gods: those were ho/^; these execrable. So God" 
being invoked s6inetimcs to bless, and sometimes to 
cunc, the invocation was expressed by one word, which 
had contrary senses. And this agreeable to the gemu3 \ 
of language in g? neral, 

P. 344. [2] The Cornish Critic says—'' Above rfl, 
'^ and lb supi)oit the allegory in its most concerning 
*^ circumstances, as the Jews ^vere obliged to put 
'^ away their idolatrous wives, sO Job should have put 
^\ away hi^, in the upshot of the Fable. This would 
*' CKUTAixLv have been done, had such an allegory 
'*' been intended as Mr. W. su[)poses." p. 6(i. Let 
this man iilone for his distributive justice. I thought, 
when, in the conclusion of the book, we have a de- 
tailed account of Jobs wliole family, his sons, his 
daughters and !iis Cattle, and that we hear nothiuj:^ of 
hi< wife (and^.I v\teo, slie would have been heard of 
had she been tJiere), the Writer plainly enough insi- 
nuated that' Job had sojnehow or other got rid of this 
Affliction, with the rest Hut nothing else will serve 
pur Higlitcr of wrongs, but a formal bill of divorce! — 
Indeed I suspect, a light expression I chanced to* 
make use of, g:ive birth to this ingenious objection* 
See above, p. 339, 

P. 3/)6. [A A] Divine Wisdom procures many e>;rf^ 
by one and the saujc mean ; so here, besides this use, 
of throwing the Header's attention entirely on the 
Serpenl^ it had another, xiz. to make the Serpe7it. 
wliich was of the most sacred and venerable regard m 
the ISfysterious Religion of Eg>^pt, the object of the 
Israelites' utter abhorrence and detestation^ 

P,.365. 
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R. 3f)r)., [l\h] To this Dr.' Grey says, that the'tlirce 
fncrirts likcwwc accuse Job of Bfe/)p^«ei*«ffairU«C' Welt, 
nnci u'hat then? Does thw accfmtttieui'of mju^be-tbf 
falsely charging Iriui with pf^ccedhfg^ ones*? ^ ^ , ••.i.. .; 

I>. 371. [CC] Indeed, bad thfebtKiftbf Jo&lheSgh 
ontiquity wliicli the coininon ^\ste^ sufppoute/'tlte'dbri- 
tciiding at tlie same time for tfie ifphiiuat 9eia^'<)ftim 
text^ would lie followed wkh insuperable ditficultibs i 
l)iit these, let the snppc)rters of tliat Systcte took ltd! 
1*iic vWy learned Author of the ArgMntitt qf' fihe'Dl- 
kmie Le^sidtiofi fair/j/ staiedy^. hath scttbeeedtffitftihici 
ina ly It ^vhich, I thmk, shews them t6 beitiwfiemUe : 
*' Tliosc men (sa}^ this excellent uTJteryWiio tiiakita?Q 
*' this system, [oi tiy^ high anti^uUj^oltt^iH^ 
"^^ ^cspirUual sense of ti\e text] must «ieeU^4x?giuiitl)^ 
•**; tjt^xt to be iftrcct <wd literal, not ti/j)iaiV4^*^0tatMie, 
**, But then thJs difficulty bcmirs, mW came >JUosi!s 
'•'' (if (ie was the Aiithbr) to be so c\iMr ki^iie 6tiok of 
'' Job, and ito obscure in the Paii^'iet^h?iW^ 
^^ pressicHi and typidal adumbration are flie ccnifnar^ 
V of one another. They could not idlh boVfit fdi^ttie 
" same jx^ople, at the same time. U IImj^ trciiie a 
^* s'pintuializefd People, they bad no^ need ^of ^eariiei 
*! covers, such as Types ; and if tliey ww^ 4 c^rnaf'^ 
^' mii^ded people, the light of spiritual Qiibgs^wOiitd 
" only serve to dazzle, not to aid thfeir si^it^*'" y . t 

*'^. Sfor is tlic matter mended, but 'inctdevw^orse, by 
^ supposing t|ie book to be written by Job ))iiisseliv<^ 
^' any Other Patnarch earlier than * Moses : *^ lliil 
" would be only transferring the Charge "frour MosisSy 
** to tiic God of Mo^en: |*or while- the fakwfe of^M 
•*! M^s clesigiKHJ by Providence, for part of the Jewish 
*' Camhy it is the same unaccountable conduct though 
'* removed thither. TheHEi^yRRECtiojJ'is Open and 
" exposed to all in the hook of Job \ afid it'islrid &ii£^ 
*-' covered under types and figures in the Pdntdtcnch. 
** iVom whence arisea' tJiis noble trutJi'wuirthy of its 
" i'nventers, That the iariie idQCtrintmaiji 'di Me afiif 
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^jciH(LmmiiJk^tf,0^ and. mccrtam (;oat(lm- 

*^ p/ation,to t/^, mmeFerso)i6\' p. 134. ^ , 

;^;iI^f.3r6vj;!D!P] Keje the, Cojnish GrWc obs^^^ 
'VvXhal H:d(Jies.iiot appear tliat Job b^d aiiy pj^rtif mUc 
-ji.i3eVelatioo of it, [i,e his future felicity]; arid tficj^- 
^V. fore /his .CQQtidein<;e (if he had ^ any such) in'j^i 
*V proceed iippn spme such prinaple as |ius, lljal 
"(tJo^. i\;oiil(t tit length mfaHibly deliver tiie gooc^ ^\ii^ 



OfitM; trouble 



*VjfouiK|ed 911 



Je. Awf^ again,, tliis principle uiifst^, 6e 
that. <;>th^r pf an equal' Pmvidence: 



but'K;oma 
do vvhatis 



i:^. Jm^.^ vbeiicc ptherwise could it em^sc b 
f^ifj^isujliilon tWt Gt^iVrill mostj ce/tflinly do v^-™. -^ 
~*?'?^i^J w?d .^xa^ct in tW life ? ^M^ y*^t, the jbjrciiious 
^K^wt^r* ^*if fQi*d of rqconciling contp^^iciioi^s, 
^4<JniJfeef Job> TbcsU to be ibis/ ^kat ProviMimtB 




y I make Job. hold' that ProvidoKC was mt iqudilif 
luAtMnistfirc^y ^ I, majke| liitn to, Wd likewise, tli^t hi: 
himseif^he^ l^ii rc^oped to his forma' h&atu,: And 
ili^^ owriJ^fititjoaJl^a Goxiayf^pjcx.iox. Hisj[Ca30n 
is^that thi^ ijatten bpioioji coiild arise oply from.iji'* 
fjinmmany ojt' xm fqiuU , Providaicc. /rhis^ i;mjr be 
j|iuti>>iif i^^ro W n^ /T){MUnijf^ between aiu equal )^xo{'\^ 
doflto tift?il.^^;Provb^lQiiGe at all. But;! suspect' t'hf;i'e 
i^'fiWJhfU 3i>edimrr, fmui .observing th:it it,J.r.nbt 
iuA/:<iinuiot)^;ie.vt'.M ill itbebc .tiincs, roi\gppd. inen ^a 
.-^tHiuUojijv' tQ liave this verv/Ct>ni5dei)ce'()f . Jol^j U'iihdut 
.■.fe>^r diieajning of mi eijiud ProtUwncc, : ., \ 
!'ri;Tiho:trutb:ii5:(aiKl so 1 brtvj^'said. iu tlie words jvhirh 
i^vdoce»sion tQ thisviiatiibleobqervatloii)^ Jpb juid 
.fii?Q|ugb ,thfc di8t(?u)peraUM*e...Qif passion iwi vapced .sgiJn.< 
t&ings . vv^iicb , On . cooler thouglttjir./|ie\ rejraa^^ : I|i* 
iarj^ufljent* ^j^9.uist nn\cqiuil, Prcvj^d/ni;/^ was.soujetiines 
-p^<hed so idv as to have ihc appearance of concludtiig 
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auiainst any Providence at all. But he, at Icnj^h, 

t'orrccls hiin -elf for this cxti'avajjance of expression; 

and d(TilwraU4y concludes, that tbotrgli the ways of 
•(iod ^v(5rc sOn)eho\v or other iKcoihe unequal, yet 

that rrovitlence Imd iv>t dc$erte»i th^icase of inankimi, 
* but would at U^ngth bring the jjood man out of troubltJ. 

Yet thht is the covjukncc, rt/wA, this most confident 

of all Critics says, could not possibly m^ke but fro)n 
' iht jicvmashn of an equal Providence : And for this 

it is that he charges? me with ^fondness for ircancUiifg 
'contradictions. Here I shall take my leave of this 
' Discourecr on the book of Job, with declaring, tliata 

more contemptuous, disingenuous, and ignorant Writer, 
' never assumed the honourable name of Answkree; 

C'; I would not deny him- his statioh. an^ongst the 
arhed. I think the same apology may be made for 
' liim^ that a namesake of his, in his history of the Cajr- 
thupii'ns, made for their general Bruno, — " that 
" doubtless he could have wrote w til if; he Aroukl, 
" for he printed a Missal in an exceeding fair letter, 
' " *and delicate fine xtriting piper. ^' Petkei Bib.Caith. 
fol. 35- . 



I^. 380. [FF] This wicked fancy sonie early Chm- 
/m;? Writers seem to have gone fiu' into-; particularly 

* Ortgen ; who,' because Cclsus had supposed, absurdly 
enough, that the propagators of the Gospel had bor- 

- rowed the Di^dii.ie of a Ja/ure -"itaie from the Pagan 
Philosophers, was resolved not .to be outdone, ami 

• ihcVcfore tells his adversary, ." that wher^ C^on says 
in the book of Mose^, which was, older than ail the 
Pagan writings, / am conic dczcn to deliver than out 
\if)hehand'qf the Egyptians^ ami to bring than tip 

' cut of that land, unto a good laud and a large ; unto 

* a landjlozcing icith milk mid honey ; unta the plai'c of 
the Canaanites^ and the Ilittltes^ and the jlmorltts, 
and the Ferizzites, and the'IIiviteSy and the Jebiwte.s 
[Exod. iii. 8:] he did not mean, as ignorant men iinagihe, 

■ the country ofJudiia, but the kingdom of heaven ; foir 

that 



•Ih^t h.ow. got>d a kud ^soever Jgdea might be, it was 
yet-part:of that earth which had 'been put uiixier tlW 
:Curse, andtlii3,rcfore,''4r. — ^Xi •p^^'^p MwiMrif?, o'-a-t^w!^ 

.^x\ ToJy *EAXiii/tJiwi/ yjJxfAfjLCtToov dp^xtorgp^^ sltr^xyg ro¥ 
Ofiif irccyUXKofJiivpu rviu oiynx^v yfrv, >cai dyot^nv ycoii ^XAny, 

..Hi\ Wf oiovjai rmg' rriv ayaSiji^, 't«u xcztu .vo[JH^oi/.iy^'j 

p. 350. He that can rave at this strange ratfe nmst 
. ^eeds consider the ulioje sanction oi temporal i^ew^rd 
.and puuishuieilt as a niei'e figuratrve representation of 
- .future. But is not the hearkening to such Interpreters 
exposing divine Ilevelalion to ihe coaten'jj>t and s[cora 
of InHdels ar^d Free-thinkers? And yet perhaps ve 
must be obliged to hearken to them, if the endeavours 
of these Answerers become successful in proviiig the 
N0N-£xisTENX£ of the da^^raa;Y//yV^h/ Providence (As 
promised by JMoses) against the Vei^soning of. the 
D.L. that it was ACTUALLY adfuinisterexl, . in pur- 
. suance of that promise. For, by Origen s Commen- 
taries (published by Ilnetius) it appeni-s, that he w^ 
led into this' straniye opiriion by tnkingit for grantetl, 
as Sykes, Ruthcrforth, Stebbmg, and such -like uritcrsr 
bave since done, that under tlie Lau-, tliebtist and 
most' pious meii were frequently miserable, apd the 
wicked pj'osperous anti liappy. 

P. 413. '[GG] One of these Answerers of thi* 

Work employs much pains to pix;ve that these words 

coidd not mean, That it u as to be nrllickh them thv.t 

JctirCiddi^ THK PBKSF.XT LiFK. liUtlierfoith, p.3(>3.' 

• i.e. he wiH prove, the words coild ngt beal* a 9ert«^e 

' to which they are limited and tied down l>y life word'? 

^ irninediately iotlowihg,-— iiw^ it ahalj not h<:xCttl zcifh 

' the xctc/ie(],'}i KIT iizii shall uf. prolong ais i>avs. 

— ^VVhal is.to bedone with such a hmur ,j 

J .. ;P. 418. [Uflj.Whicli (to observe it by ^he.woy) 
' .iMi'unsvverubly confutes that Semi paglm Dream of ihc 
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smirs sleeping tiU the resurrection of the body. Add 

yet,' what is i»trange to'tell^ this very text, in tbs course 
^ of disputation^ whicliy like tiic c6urse of tiuu^ brb^^ 
' i/ihigSy as the Poet says, 

— to their conJhuridhgcpntrafieSj 

hath been urfjeil to prove that sleeps or iw sepdfiile 
\kfe; and tliis, by no less eonsiderable a than thla 

Mr. II A LLs of Laton. Chrijtt (saith he) ptxtvetHH^ 
Juture resurrection of the dead from thericey thai'Gid 
\ is the God of Abraham^ IsaaCy and Jacob, but is Jifo 

the God of the dead, but of the living. Whelicefie 
[ concludcth, that thejf live to God, that is, shAll #£ 
^ recalled to life by God, that he may manifest hiin^ 
, to be their God or Benefactor. This argunfcut tctmd 
^be altogether fallacious^ i)\ before the ResurredUm 
; iJieif felt heavenly joy : For then God xvotild^bi tktir 

God or Bene factory namely y according io'theitlsMsy 

although their bodies should never 7 ise again*, 'itll 
\ which is a merc complication of mistakes : ' as is^ in- 
, defed, his whole reasoning from Scripture^ thit)ugh6\it 

that chapter. — IJut tiiey who. hold th6 soul lotMi only 
" a quality, and yet talk pf its sleep between dteth ddd 
.' the resun:cction, use a jargon which confc^unds ill 

Itrnguages as well as all reason. For siidi a sl^p 

is an annihilation ; and tlie xcaliing a^n, a new 

creation. 

P. 410. [II] " Though this argument tras ^lvClC 
** ofiCy (says Dr. Rutherforth) though the Pharisee's 
" had never made "tliis inference, and that tlierefore it 
" does not appear from hence, that MvscaincUtcaf^d 
** the Doctrine oi a future 5tate ; yet as ik was a eon- 
** clysive argument, as it was an iuferonce which 
*' might have been %mde, it will prove to us that Ji'Iose* 
" was not studious to conceal this doctrine, lior pur" 
" j>osery omitted every thing that m^ht bring bi» 
, '^ Header a^'quainted with those notices of Redcfnp^ 
^^ tion aiid of another life, which tlie Pad iarclis ireris 

** ikvottted 
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•• favoured with* p. 31 8. "this is a coup de lit 
Maitre, indeed : as wittily urged as it was wisely me- 
ditated. — If Moses bring a conclmive argument for 
a doctrine^ it is plain he could not be studious to con- 
ceal that doctrine, says our ingenious Professor. — If 
'^Hoger Bacon, say I, have given, in his writings, a true 
^'^]receipt to make Gunpowder, he could not be studious 
\ Ito conceal the composition. And yet we know he 
"^^VfVLS Studious to conceal it. What reasons he had for 

■ 'iio doing, and how consistent it was with his giving the 

receipt, I leave to this profound Philosopher ; and 
shall content myself with shewing how consistent 
-lilbses'was in the conduct I have ascribed to hiiii. — If 

■ ''tioth Moses's pretensions and those of Jesus likewise 
' "^eretrue, the former must needs observe this conduct, 

in his Institute ; that is to say, he would omit the 
: doctrine of anotiher life, and, at the same time, inter- 
"weave into the Law such a secret mark of its truth, 
that, when the other Institution came, it might be 
■ dear to all, that he^both knew and believed the Doc- 
trine. — If Moses had not omitted it, ke had intruded 
on the. province of Jesus: If he had not laid the 
grounds on which it rises, he had neglected to provide 
\ for the proof of that connexion between the two Dis- • 
\ pensatiotis, necessary to shew the hannony betweeti 
tkipir respective Authors. Moses had done both: 
And from both I gather that he was studious to cort^ 
ceal the doctt^ne. The omssion will be allowed to be 
one proof of it; and I should think, this use of a 
temi, 7%e God of Abraham, &c. is another proof. 
For, the Jews, who, from the ceasing of the extraor- - 
dinary Providence, continued for many - ages with 
'incessant labour to ransack their Bibles for a proof 
''of a futiu'C state, could never draw the inference from 
tliiB text till Jesus had tanght them the way. No, 
'says the Doctor, How shtnild an argument used by 
^^foscsyfor a future state, be a proof that Moses was 
'^studious to conceal it ? This Argument going, as we 
'now see, upon otu^Prpfessor'sutter ignorance of the 
r^ Vol. \^ li nature 
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fiature aod genius of the Mosaic Dispensation, (wbJch . 

required as much that the grounds of a future state 
- should be laid, as that the Structure itself should be 

kept out of si^ht) I shall leave it in possession of that 
' idlniration which it so well deserves. 

•. p. 422. [KK] Here, tlie groundless conceit of the 
karoed Mosheim [de reb. Christ, ante Const, p. 49.] 
is sufficiently refuted. He supposes a Sadducee to be 
represented under the person of the rich Man. But 
the authority of the Puophets, to which Abraham 
refers his houshold, was not acknowledged by the 
Sadducees, as of weight to decide, in this point. And 
,yet the very words of Abraham suppose that their not 
hearing the Prophets did not proceed from their not 
helievingy but from their not regarding. 

P, 444. [LL] But all are not Jrnaulds, in thft 
.Galilean Church. Mr. Freret, speaking rof the his'- 
tory of Saul and a passage in Isaiah, concerning the 
invocation of the dead, says — Ce qui augtnefite mcr 
Jiurprise, cest de voir, que la plus part de ces Commen-^ 
tateurs se plaignentj de ne trouver dans VEcritw^c 
,aucu7ie preuve claire que les Juifs, au tenips d^ Moys^^ 
crussent Vimmortalite de I'ame. — La pratique, inter-n 
dite aux Juifs, suppose que lexistence des ames, 
leparees du corps, par la mort, etoit alors un opinion 
generale & populaire. Menioires de TAcad. Royale 
des Inscrip^ &c. v. 23. p. 185. — The Gentleman s 
surprise arises from his being unable to distinguish 
between the separate cjcistence of the iSbu/ considered 
physically, and its immortality considered in a reli- 
gious sense : It is under this ratter consideration that 
u future state of rexcard and punishment is inpluded^ 
ilad he not confounded these two things so different 
.in themselves, ,be had never ventured to condenm the 
. Commentators ; w^ho do indeed sa)% they cannot fjnd 
.Jtbis latter doctrine in the Pentateuch. But then, they 
Aq not lament or complain of this want ; because they 
6 Mir|. 
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saw, though this Academician does not, that the ab*^ 
flence of the doctrine of a future State of reward and 
punishment in the Mosiftc Law evinces its imperfec- 
tion, and verifies the enunciation of the Gospel, that 
tiFE AND iMMOKTALiTV Tverc brought to light by 
JjLSVS Christ. 
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